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MADAM, _ 
OU 4 have to- 
duced me to a great dilemma. From 
the moment I gave my word, you had 
a right in what I promiſed, and I can no more 
retain it, without your leave, than I dare convert 
the property of my neighbor to my own uſe, I 
am bound alſo in grajtude to comply with 
your requeſt, You to. whom 1 am indebted 
for the happineſs of eight days : A happineſs ſo 
much beyond what falls to the lot of common 
mortals ; you, to whom I am thus indebted, 
eee 


promiſe ;.. or cif 1 miſtook an n . 
= Vol. I. B capacity, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


capacity, will you be anſwerable with me for the 
event? If I have ſaid but little to the purpoſe, 
I ſhall ill anſwer the end and labor of writing. 
It is true, ſince I have been more my own- 

. maſter, than men of my level, in point of for- 
tune, are generally diſpoſed to make them- 
ſelves ; inſtead of being contented with what 
other men have thought for me, vanity, which 
no man, but eſpecially no author, is without, 
induced me to trade boldly on my own ſtock 
of memory and obſervation, The beſt way 
to compute my gain, is by the profit others 
have received, of which themſelves are the 
beſt judges, The poet ſays, | 


Not even a vanity is given in vain,” 

and indeed if we are animated with zeal for 

the welfare of mankind, our very weakneſs be- 

comes our ſtrength, and receives a luſtre which 

neither learning nor wit, riches nor beauty, can 

give without it. But it was not vanity alone, nor 

yet the ſervice of mankind ; I was in a mood to 
ſcribble; and I had a further reaſon for writing, 

and that not the worſt: Thad ſomething to ſay. 


— — — — — — 
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But, Madam, a mere journal, without any 
ſtriking occurrence, could have given me as 
little pleaſure in writing, as you in reading. 
I therefore threw this into the form of letters; 
if there is any ſpirit in them, it is derived en- 
tirely from the perſons to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed. You may view them as true pictures 
of my mind, which letters to our friends are 
generally ſuppoſed to be: You muſt alſo con- 
ſider them as difficult to write in à proper 
manner ; and yet, compared with the hiſtory 

of a flouriſhing or ruined empire, they are 
but as muſhrooms which grow ſpontaneouſly. 
in a night, to a fine plantation of oaks : to the 
one, an ingenious cook may give a reliſh for. 
an evening's repaſt ; but the other delights the 

| eye, and gives fuel and timber, whilſt its luxu- 

: riant branches afford a hoſpitable ſhelter to 

the tired traveller, through a longer period 

than the life of man. - This ſeems be the | 

diſtinction, between the common herd of 
writers, who deal in trifles for the day, ang 

thoſe by whom: * are W MET 


"Was | them 


1 INTRODUCTION. 
I have garniſhed my diſb with ſome beauti- 
ful flowers tranſplanted in my carly days of 


life, which are grown up with me, without 


fading in my memory : I have nothing better 
to preſent you, therefore I defire you will ac- 
cept of them, I always found it moſt eaſy to 


remember rules and maxims delivered in verſey 


philoſophy, harmonized by numbers, was my 
favourite reading; and that which delights 
the imagination, whilſt it nouriſbes the higher 
_ Faculties of the mind, ſeems natural, in the 
youthful part of life, to gain a preference to 
that which improves the underftanding only. 
As the leaſt pardonable fault in an author is 
prolixity, modern letter-writers ſeem to have | 
eſtabliſhed it af a rule to avoid being tedious, 
tho' they leave you to imagine a great deal 
more than they expreſs. Happy it is for rea- 
ders, who by the force of their own fancy, or 
judgment, can draw amuſement and inſtruc- 
tion, by ſupplying what the author does not 
expreſs. If you are one of this number, 
this is not always the caſe : ſome people think 
much and read little ; others read much and 


APOLOGY. 5 


think little. In the laſt caſe when we find a 
gratification in reading, it is painful to be left 
to. our own ſuggeſtions ; we rather wiſh for 
ſatiety than hunger, I believe indecd the moſt 
effectual way to anſwer the true purpoſe of 
writing in general, is to leave the mind of the 
reader under a neceſſity of exerting its facul- 
ties; and accordingly we find it is more eaſy 
for readers to catch inſtruction by hints, than 
by elaborate diſcourſes. 

You may obſerve further, that as dramatic 
writers heighten their characters beyond real 
life, moraliſts are apt to be too abſtracted, but 
I hope you are ſafe with regard to any thing 
1 ſhall advance, Having laid down theſe 
principles, I muſt divide RA. into Le 
I am yours, Sc. | 


LETTER n. 5 


Jo the ſame, 


MADAM, | 
VI BATEVERs — (ul 

undertook, common prudence bid. 
me to remind you, that five of our rigbr days 
B 3 Jour- 


5 . 7 


APOLOGY. 
journey werelelapſed, before a thought of my 
writing a journal was ſuggeſted. But if I had 
memory to recollect, it requires {kill and lan- 
guage to give deſcriptions of the ſplendid ap- 
paratus of great mens houſes, and thoſe de- 
lightful ſcenes which have been the objects of 
your amuſement. Beſides, you are not to think 
I am in Tartarian deſarts naw, but in a land 
where every mole-hill has its ingenious com- 
mentator, and every particle of ſoil has been 
ſtudied. It is true a man may talk like a 
ſaint and be a devil; fo he may diſcourſe with 
propriety upon objects of taſte, with very few 
of thoſe ſenſations which excite the applauſe 
of the heart, where the joy is chiefly ſeated, 
'Ionly wiſh I had language to convey the ideas 
from which I receive that port of delight J 
enjoy myſelf, , 
There is another difficulty which occurs to 
me. I have ſomewhere read, I believe it is 
in Lord Peterborougb's letters to Mr. Papo, in 
| which there is mention made of writing to 
two ladies. © If, fays he, I tell one ſhe is 
8 fiir as Venus, and the other that ſhe ex- 
** cels 


APOLOGY. - 
« cels Diana in chaſtity, neither of them will 
« be pleaſed.” But leaving this to your owii 
good ſenſe, I think it neceſſary to obſerve, 
that if ] do not mix the little delicacy' and 
politeneſs I am maſter of, with the auſterity 


of the philoſopher, and the zeal of the chri- 
ſtian, you will think me very ill bred'and un- 
civil, which are faults women never excuſe. 
If on the other fide I ſhould ay more than 
enough, you are not therefore to imagine 1 
flatter. Flattery is not one of the vices I am 
much addicted to: I think with the poet, 


6 Ii is a little ſneaking art which — x 
** Uſe to cajole and ſoften fools withal.” | 


This is very ftoicly faid but I never yet was 
acquainted with woman or man who did not 


like a little well timed flattery, even when they 
had ſenſe enough to diſcover they were flat- 
tered. The language of the moſt upright, in 
the polite world, has ever ſome mixture of i it. 
If we conſider how many weakneſſes the moſt 
perfect are ſubje& to, which they ſee and de: 
plore, and yet do not, or cannot cure, to 
FS make 


Os A > i a na is . hs ts AI re ea 4 
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| 
| 
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8 APOLOGY. 

make the draught of life go down pleaſantly, it 
muſt be mixed with a large portion of ſelf 
complacency, which cannot be done without 
our being ſometimes fattered.---As the ſkilful 
painter deſcribes the features of his portrait 
with ſuch artful touches that the party is ſatiſ- 
fied with his own fimilitude, we are pleaſed 
with a handſome likeneſs of ourſelves. Whe- 
ther it regards the ſoul or body, the beſt of 
us require to be placed in an advantageous light. 


Thus being pleaſed with the appearances of 
each other we may rather be induced to exerciſe 


our talents in panegyric than in ſatire; and 
if we are accuſtomed to applaud virtue we 
ſhall ' have the greater love for wy and the 


greater deteſtation of vice. 


' You muſt be ſenſible that the incidents of 
our journey did not furniſh matter for a jour 
nal, at leaſt, not equal to my ambition. I 
am deſirous to employ my time uſefully, You - 


are ſenſible that religion is the true ſource of 


happineſs, and the moſt intereſting of all ſub- 

jects. Yours is the moſt devout ſex, and there- 
ban be ſuppoſed beſt pleaſed with that 
which 


APOLOGY. 9 
which has the greateſt tendency to promote 
the cauſe of virtue. The ſubject is moſt fa- 
miliar to my thoughts, and I have drefſed her 
in as pleaſing a garb, and given her as caſy-an 
introduction, as my taſte, and her appearance 
in ſuch polite company permits: would to 60D 
ſhe were more welcome in modern aſſemblies, 
0 ETIN 
their purſuits of pleaſure} 

The journal then deny Gel I hope 


an agreeable one: if from trivial incidents 


we can draw inſtruction of high concernment, 
and by a ſkilful management of the mind 
make the proper applications, our time will 
not be loſt. But if you expect to find any 
fatirical touches on private characters, or any 
curious anecdotes of private hiſtory, you will 
be diſappointed. You muſt acknowledge that 
whether it relates to ourſelyes or others, it is 
a nobler taſk to mend the heart, than to amuſe 


the fancy. N 1 f & 


"WY was leſs ſerious in your company than 
I am in my writing, you may learn this from 
it; that there is a great difference in the com- 


pa- 


* 


to APOLOGY. 
pariſon of ſome mens manners, by which 1 
mean their ordinary addreſs and deportment 
in the world, and their caft of thought. | Tit 
the laſt which influences their actions moſt; 
which forms their ſpirits; gives them that 
character by which they are beſt diſtinguiſhed 
from each other; and makes them — 
or unacceptable to heaven. i Nor 
We are ſometimes ſurprized to ſee a man, 
whom we firſt knew by his writing, ſo much 
more lively than we imagined; as we are, 
that one who appeared like the reſt of the 
world in converſation, ſhould become ſo very 
ſerious as ſoon as he takes a pen in his hand. 
If you are thus drawn in to be leſs gay than 
you intended, or to think leſs pleaſingly of me 
than you defired, make the beſt uſe of it you 
can; you may be equally ſincere, and profit 
by your ſincerity. Be aſſured that I am ſeri- 
ous, where the ſubject is ſo: indeed I cannot 
diſpoſſeſs my mind of an opinion I have long 
entertained, that life ztſelf is @ ſerious thing : 
| therefore 1 appeal to your ſerious thoughts, not 
your gay aner. I mean to do you and every 
fe- 


APOLOGY.  'mr 
female reader the fame honor as I would ſhow 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of my own ſex; and ts 
my ſubjects are of univerſal concernment, I con- 
ſider you no way inferior in your judgment'of 
I ſhould be fiill leſs agreeable to you, who can 

diſtinguiſh nature from art ; _ is true in 
one ſenſe, that 
< «0s ted fad what be is; mad 
But for not being what be would be thought.” 
Under theſe circumſtances, the more you 
exerciſe your own underſtanding, the better 
vou will ſupply the defects of mine. 
Tyutb is the object of my purſuit, to this 
ought all our homage to be offered. O | /a- 
cred truth, it is thy cauſe which I eſpouſs! 
But who can tread in all thy ſteps, or follow 
thee in all thy paths ! Permit me; at leaſt; to of- 
fer my prayers at thy ſhrine. I profeſs myſelf 
thy votary; I adore thy charms. Thy influ- 
ence cheers and exalts the heart that diligently 
ſecks thee, hide not thyſelf from mine : ue 
is nothing truly pleaſing without thee: 
thing delights when thou art abſent! ba 
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we follow truth too cloſe, ſhe will kick our 
teeth out; and that, amiable as ſhe is, few 
ladies are pleaſed with the entertainment ſhe 
gives, becauſe her food is too hard for their 


APOLOGY, 
But, Madam, I have heard it ſaid, that if 


digeſtion, It has been alſo generally remark- 
ed, that women are more eaſily flattered or per- 
ſuaded, than reaſoned into a love of virtue. Be 


this as it may, I hope you will receive ſome 
_ pleaſure, from the account of your own ad- 
ventures, were it for no other reaſon than that 
you know it is true. If I have taken ſo many 


flights into the ſkies, as hardly to leave you at 


liberty to purſue your journey upon the earth, 


perhaps I have deceived you into an enjoyment, 
much ſuperior to any you could receive from 
a mere narrative ? 

Like an author of quality, or as en 
aſpires high in his dedication, you ſee my book 
_ a AO RAE AA it , and 


* 


* Theſs letters were intunded t» mala is mens 


originally 
ſcript ; and after being printed, together with the Eflay on Tea, 


were preſented by the author to his friends, therefore it is 
called a fron Bn, wild and ere, mentions 
the fue pags, 


win 


FALSE HOPES. ug 
becauſe I travel through the clouds,, and treat, = 
of celeſtial matters, as well as thoſe which; 
merely belong to the earth, the gilded leaves 
may be conſidered as alluding to the glory of 
the ſun, and not as an offering to Mammon: 
you are to ſuppoſe ſo philoſophical a writer 
can have no immoderate attachment to gold. 
The green binding will naturally remind you 
of the livery of nature, and from thence carry 
your mind to the groves, the meads, and 
5 r — 


LETTER UI. 
To the ſame. 


'T 
a „* wealth 


Madam, 
Ut; here ue 
great fault of mankind lies in expecting 

too much of life in general,- and conſequently 
of particular parts of it. For inſtance, you re- 
collect what you ſaw, heard, and underſtood ; 
it was nothing extraordinary; yet, if 1'know 
r 


14 FALSE HOPES. 
the hopes of finding ſomething in theſe pages 
that is range, or pretty, or new. f 


Thus it is we commit ourſelves to the gui- 
dance of fancy; and away it flies with us, in 


ſearch of things which have no exiſtence ; or 
where the reality by no means patterns the ima - 


gination; and what is worſe, we hardly ever 
undeceive ourſelves. The attentive experience 


of a ſhort life teaches us that we are not made 
for any laſting joys, except ſuch as ariſe from 


health and a good conſcience.. Happy are we 
when we learn what is meant by theſe, and 
think it delight, to be free from pain; and 


pleaſure, to be contented; and happineſs, to 
feel the power and efficacy of virtue. Thus 
forming true notions of earthly felicity, we ſhall 
not, in ſearch of imaginary joys, deſpiſe or 
overlook the happineſs which we are "ew 
— of. rs | 

* We have the utmoſt reaſon to think that 
happineſs is within every one's reach; the 
happineſs I mean which is intended for us by 
the wiſe author of nature. To acquire this, 


we need but think. well and act right. The 
rule 


' 


— 


| FALSE HOPES tz 
rule preſcribed is very plain and intelligible 
but the practice of it, requires great care and. 
circumſpection. If upon making the trial we 
ſtill find ourſelves leſs happy than we conceive 
we might be, let us acquire more and more- 
virtue: let us quicken our ſpeed to obtain the 
glorious prize in view ; ſince we know it can- 
et be ee mug this fide 
the grave. 
You fre 1 les bape ah esu 0” 
with the ſolemnity of a dedication, and the 
length of a preface, which both together fre- 
quently contain the quinteſſence of a whole 
book. If I have ſaid any thing which has * 


tendency to promote the virtue and happineſi 

of others, I am in your debt for it; and it is 

no ſmall increaſe of my own, to have an op- 

portunity n 

2 | 15 | 
| MAD A, 

Your moſt ſincere, ; 

and moſt obedient * | as 

| . Mie 


\ 
| ſervant, Km 
* | , * 
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With many MORAL REFLECTIONS, 
not foreign to the purpoſe, | | 
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LE TA E R . * 
To Mrs, Ds * o "4h Hey 
| dn g tap, 1785. 
Aan, | & 


ORSMOUTH had been ee 
ny months, the rendezvous of the ſa- 
Gdsnable world every gay young man 7 
fortune, and woman alſo, in their circle, of 
joyous amuſements, took a tranſient view. of © 
it; whilſt thoſe who have a reliſh of one of | 
the nobleſt fights, which art or induſtry has 
yet produced, conſidered our fleet of capital 
ſhips, at this time in particular, with delight 
and exultation, I was in ſearch of health, 
* I * much pleaſure, on the wa- 
. ter, 
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ter, in the company of lively ſea warriors, di - 
ſinguiſhed for their good ſenſe as well as 
good nature. If to theſe we add a certain ho- 
neſty of heart peculiar to military men, we 
— andy; Hon Hbe an 
part of mankind, _, 

We. left this place in the morning, and went 
on board a fix-oar'd barge as far as Spithead, 
where Miſ H« # +++ joined our company ; 
and here we embarked in the commiſhoners 
yacht. The ſtructure and elegance of this 
ſmall veſſel ſeem to vie with each other ; tho“ 
the whole is converted into apartments, yet it 
is ſurpriſing, from her external appearance, 
— nee * 
In , *. 

. een ee eee 
the air, the gentle breezes, all conſpired to 
afford delight; bot unluckily the winds prov- - 
ing contrary, we were obliged to quit this a- 
greeable manner of ſailing, and take to our fix- 
oar'd barge; O what « falling off was here! 
You who had been o often rowed in potp, 
by ten white-ſhirted, black=capp'd, joyful ma- 
| © © 
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tiners, as now by a hard deſtiny condemn- 
ed to plow the waters, for twenty tedious 
miles, with ſix poor dockmen l S0 a traveller, 
who was out of humour, might tell the ſtory: 
but in truth they were ſtout fellows, and per- 


formed their duty well; there was no want of 


room in the boat, and we were EEE 
to Miſs H+#*%**#*#. 4 | 

| Tho' a low'ring'iky came on, every object 
was pleaſing, and we no longer lamented the 
:loſs of the yacht, from which we ſoon row'd 
out of ſight. Paſſing by the villages of Stzub- 


' .bington_ and Helbead on the right, the Ie of | 


Wight appears on the left, with all the charms 
which woods and lawns, with a beautiful ine · 
quality of ground, and the livelieft verdure, 


"Can exhibit. Ag 10 e.. +1 
At the height of Michiel r 1 


waters reach about twenty miles to Meſt Mean, . 
the northweſt point of the Je of Wight, at the 


diſtance of eight or ten miles, dre your at- 
tention. From the flatneſs of the gronnd, one 
might be led to mg the tres Stew in 

þ. 266 , the 


W 
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the ſea; or were een n diſtance from 
the ſhore. ue 

On the: e fide of this Aland is Hurf 
Colts, built by Henry VIII. as a guard to the 
new foreſt, and from whence Charles I. it is 
ſaid, was removed to the famous Careſbrook 
Caftle, in the Iſle of Wight, the ane 
you lately ſaw. 

Oppoſite to Tichfield river, le Bat. and 
Weſt Cowes, which form the entrance. into the 
dilicious river which leads to Newport. Do 
you remember the adventures of our Partie, 
and the rapture which the company expreſs d 
when we rowed up this river a few weeks be- 
fore, the boats crew keeping time to the mu- 
fic.of French horns ? Let us record in the an- 


nals of fame, till moth ſhall conſume this 


humble manuſcript, the gallant heroes of this 
jovial train, our honored friends Me, Hase, 
Mr. Dee, captains Has, Pee, 
Sun#4##%, Re, Hate, and major 
Bess. Heaven preſerve them all to 
fight our battles! Nor muſt we forget the a- 
miable Mrs. Hes, the warbling Miſs 
| C 2 Haste, 
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Heese, the good · natured  ſenfible Mis 
BAA, With the ow Miſs Bun un, 


and her f ſiſter. 


LETTER v an 


| | To the ſame. | 
MA DAM, | Anda: 


E had now a fair view of Ca//bor Cafe 


th, which is built on the eaſt pbint 
of 40 new foreſt, This wood is famous in 
ſtory: here William the Conqueror deſtroyed 
many towns and villages for thirty miles roumd; 
and expoſed many thonſands, perhaps ſome 


pratification of his pleafure in hunting! and 
yet he might then lay the foundation of the 


glory of this nation, in the oaks which grew 


here, and the ſhips which were made with 
them. At this diverſion, and in this foreſt, 


more virtuous than hirnſelf, to miſery, for the 


by 


lis for king William Rufus b 55 years ago loſt = 


his life. Waker Tyrrel-was the name of the 
mals TO EC 
a tree, 
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attee, r amn 
death. anne 

You may hands een e the 
times led men to impute the accident to the 
judgments of heaven, for the crimes of the fa- 
ther in diſtreſſing the inhabitants of this part 
of the country. It might be ſo: but the wiſe 


dom and mercy of men being finite, and theſe - 


attributes in God, infinite, I think, we have 
no right to draw concluſions of this kind, pſpe- 
cially in the puniſhment / of ids ks 
faults of their parents. Y : 

- | Calſtot caſtle is ſuppoſed added greats 
ing the entrance into Southampton water; which 
is not two miles broad, and the channel for 
ſhips very narrow. The land on both fades 
has a very pleaſing effect. About two miles 


" : WA 


from the caſtle on the oppoſite fide; is the 


mouth of the river Hamble, in which the tide 
flows-up part of twelve miles to Brſhops-Hel- 
bam. Would you increaſe your pleaſure in 


che different quarters of the compaſi, and ho ß 
n. each other 


C 3 3 


- 
[ 
/ 
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1 remember the remarks you made on the 
wiſdom of our forefathers, in chuſing the moſt | 
delightful ſituation for their convents and nun- 
neries. If the precepts of chriſtian philoſophy - 
allow of this kind of ſecluſion from the world, 
theſe pious mortals ought to be indulged in the 
enjoyment of beautiful ſituations. Their in- 
nocence cannot be endangered by it; rather 
it teaches them the more exalted love of Him, 
by whoſe power the face of. the earth is co- 
vered with ſo many objects to delight the 
heart. Nettly-abby, by which we now paſ⸗ 
| ſed, is moſt pleaſantly ſituated, It is not fif- 
ty years ſince the roof of this building was 
ſtanding ; and there are ſaid to be many ve- 
ſtiges of grandeur and convenience yet remain- 
ing. Cloſe to the water are the ruins of a 
fortification, which an to . been n 

defence of the nunnery. | 

Had it not been for the abhortence of Nos 
miſh ſuperſtition, many a ſtately edifice, which 
js now in ruins, might have been preſerved 
and converted into ſchools, or employed in 
ether uſeful purpoſes, But ſuch has been the 
| fate 
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fate of antient buildings, which coſting much 
to repair, and new modes and faſhions being 
adopted, are for theſe reaſons generally neg- 
lected. I have alſo heard it remarked, by 
ſome ingenious perſons, that no houſe ought 
to be built to laſt above a hundred years, al- 
ledging that the taſte of ages alters; and arts 
and induſtry are much promoted by building; 
but I apprehend they will conſent, to give, to 
palaces and public ediſices a longer date. 
From the entrance of Southampton water to 
the town, is about ten miles; and the diſtancg 
from, Portſmouth computed three and. twenty. 
We had, been fue hours on our way, but it 
| did not appear above three: if 1 could be vo 
diſhoneſt as to flatter, I ſhould Ly, it x. was not 


quite ane, Except a voyage of about three 
hundred miles, on the Yolga, I never, made 
one in an open boat, ſo long as th and nci- 

ther in boat f. ſhip, N. half { 7 o pleahog; 
Farewel,, Lem Nerd, Bice. a balY A 


| ls. ++ 
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LETTER vi.” W ner 
3 105 To the ſame, _ hag 
MDA, nh ale 8 


ETHOUGHT « at 105 entrance ind 
improved by better walks on the water. ſide. It 
is the miſtake of mankind, and argues thelr 
weakneſs as well as want of virtur; chat al- 
though the happineſs of a u community is 
concerned, very little ſkill or coſt are employed 
for the public uſe, except by accident: whilſt” 
the gardens of a private man are” often im- 
proved with the labot and art of ages. n 
What adds much to the charms of She 
ampton," is the river Ntchin + it d on the ent 
ſide, and comes from the north above twenty 
miles, paſſing through Mleyfordand Wihcheſter; * 
above which it branches into many leſſer 
ſtreams, How far it is affectetl by the ide 1 
forgot to enquire. On the weſtern ſide of the 
town is the river Tees, whoſe ſtreams run near 
thirty miles, and water Rumſey, Stociùridpe, 
ail and 
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and Whitchurch, its ſerpentine courſe coming 
fix or eight miles further from the caſtward. 

Southampton is well known in ſtory \for 
having a commodions harbor for ſhips, and 
carrying on a conſiderable trade, ' particularly 
with Portugal. Like many of the aft 
ſiderable ports it was once ſuſpected of 
ling, but the inhabitants are now become tuo 
virtuous to fly in the face of that government; 
under which they are happy in the enjoy- 
ment of ſo many advantages: This towis had 
ſeveral. remains of antiquity,  perticularly part 
place. It is well peopled, and has five churches: 
the great ſtreet is remarkably broad and long. 
In this reign of Saltwater, great numbers 
people of diſtinction preſer Sausbamptamſur 
bathings but you agree with me, that the 
bathing - houſe is not comparable to chat of 
Portſmouth ; not only as being ſimaller, und 
uncovered but here is no water, excopt at or- 
tain times of the tide ; whereas at Porsſmoaph | 
proof ue ſaw here of the fantaſtical taſte) of 
BAS ' | the 
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they record the pinking the ſleeves of a a 
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the age we live in, by the bathing veſtments; 
intended for the ladies,” _ Fry and 
pink'd? 1 * 
It is recorded of Canute, one of our antient 
kings, that he took occaſion at this place to 
check the paraſites of his court, who wantonl7 
extoled his power. As he ſat on the ſhore, he 
bid the tide not to approach him to wet his 


feet. You ſee what little incidents are handed 
| down to us by hiſtorians. : No body can doubt 


but that knaves and fools were as plenty in 
early times, as they are now; and juſt as little 
may be learnt from the whim. of that prince, 
as from your itinerant letter-writers, when 


ing habit, at's 3: 
What can we ſay of any town in ele 
dom! How eagerly we fly from it to ſome 
rural ſcene, to ſuck in the ambroſial air to 
delight the ear with the melody of birds, and 
the eye with ſhady groves and verdant laws. 
This you remember was our caſe; we had 
hardly dined before we went to Padworth to 


ſee Bevis-mount, the ſeat of the late lord Pe- 


 terborough, 
3 
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ferborough, now the property of colonel Mar- 
daunt. ; > blocs ant. bab 

In our way to this place, we paſſed under 
the north gate of the town, over which is the 
priſon: here we heard the praiſes ſung of 
lady Ade, who lately lodged in the tneigh- 
bourhood of it: the relief ſhe afforded the 
| wretched perſons confined, is recorded to her 
great honor, whilſt all the balls and enter - 
tainments which have been made in this town, 
from the reign of Canute down to the pto- 
ſent time, are buried in utter oblivion. If the 
memorial of acts of beneficence is regiſter'd in 
heaven, careleſs as we often are, how that ac» 
count may ſtand, we muſt not be ſurprized 
that a lady's charity ſhould be talked of to 
her praiſe, when the expenſive feaſt; or the 
late hour, at which young women dance, are 
remembered only by thoſe who injure their 
health by exceſs, inſtead of giving {fe to others 
MT PIs APE HI NE 
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the noble lord who was the late poſſeſſor; I 


+. ii 
To the ſame. 


Mapa, Saturday. 
Y curiofity to view Bevis Mount, was 
the ſtronger from gpy remembrance of 


believe it was in the autumn 1736, when 
Sir John Norris, who commanded a power- 
fal fleet in the Tags, paid the laſt ho- 
nors to the remains of 'this intrepid gene- 
ral and ſagacious leader of armies. It was 
about the year 1705 when he made ſo rapid 

a progreſs through great part of the domini- | 
ons of Spain. When he was in winter quar- | 
ters at Liſbon, how often did he riſe before the 
ſun, and in perſon ſolicit the diſpatch of bu- 
fineſs with Lys de Mendonga Corte Real, ſe- 


time : juſt mentioned, in ; hopes to 42 le 
a little while, under extreme age, and more 
extreme 
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extreme decay. Alas,” ſays the good old 
Roy * where now is all his martial ardor ? 

„Will he rouſe me before the day, and not 
« ſuffer me to reſt a moment till his buſineſs 
be done?—Thoſe days are gone for ever: 
« we muſt all yield to the more il 
of death!” vi 

You know, Madam, this noble lord married 
Mrs. Robinſon, a perſon who. ſung upon the 
ſtage; but ſhe made him an admirable wife. 
She too has lately taken her flight into the 
regions « of immortality. —The great globe itſelf 
will one day diflolve, heaven only knows how 
ſoon | In the mean while, it is our glory and 
felicity, to contemplate | that almighty power by 
which we exiſt; and that bounty by which 
we are capable of of « enjoying the various delights 
which the viſible world affords. 0 151 


| Brvig Mount ; is 4 mile from $ oughampton 


it is but a ſmall houſe, and did no fe our 
extremely agreeable. j Onan er eminence, by 

of an a agreeable HuQure, and \ Ga ie 1. 
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This ſpot commands a beautiful view of the 
town ; and on the eaſt fide it looks down upon 
the mouth of the river 1chin, which is bor- 
dered by high banks covered with wood. At 
the flowing tide it exhibits a charming piece 
of water: but it is remarkable, that the old 
lord would never ſuffer any body to be ad- 
mitted into his gardens at low-water, , 
There are many choice buſts of marble of | 
| various colours, and ſeveral antient Roman al- 
tars of the ſame material, Do you remem- 
ber the limpid ſtream which fell into a marble 
baſon, where you allayed your thirſt; or ra- 
ther where you drank, becauſe the water 
looked fo pute? It is eaſy to diſcover how 
much the garden might be improved, by 
taking in ſome of the adjacent ground, which 
they told us the late /ord intended. The op- 
portunities he had of making collections of 
cutioſities, and the elegant taſte he has here 
ſhewn, in this age of improvement in gar- 
dening, are very demonſtrable. I am very 
ſincerely yours, &c. DOT "Iv 
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Map AM, | 
Sabbath day's j journey arnong Me Fes 
. A. was not to exceed. two thouſand cubits, 
making about the eighteenth part of a mile, 
or according to ſome calculations of. cubits five 
eighths of a mile. Ipreſume they meant, that 
there ſhould not be any travelling, properly ſo 
called, unleſs in caſes of very urgent neceſſity, 
which deſtroyed the common idea of travel- 
ling. Would to God that chriſtians were leſs 


faulty in this particular! I hope he will for- 


give me: I have often travelled on a ſunday, 


tho' ſeldom without going. to church in the 


morning. I would now have paid my devo- 
tion to heaven firſt, and to you, as one of the 
objects moſt worthy attention in the viſible 
world, in the ſecond place; but you urged the 
_neceſlity of going immediately to Sakſbury tb 
| fee your friends, who were on the pains of 
leaving that place. 5 * 


I thought 


% 
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I thought it a happineſs that we had juſt 
time to take our leave of our charming fellow 
paſſenger Miſs H # # # + # ; and after diſcharg- | 
ing our reckoning at the Dolphin, we ſet out. 
Travelling a little way on the banks of South- 
ampton water, near the entrance of the Tees, 
we directed our courſe to Rumſey a market- 
town, famous for its antiquity, and for giving 
birth to the ingenious Sir Wilkam Pertit. it 
is diſtant eight miles. The country here is 
delightfully wooded, and abounds in corn 
lands; whilſt the inequality of the ground af 
fords an uninterrupted entertainment to the 
eye. This croſs road, I preſume, is difficuk © 
to paſs in the winter ſeaſon. ** | 

From Rumſey, purſuing our journey, we 
ſtopt at the little village, I think they called it 
White Pariſh, Whilſt the horſes were wer- 
ing I ſtrolled into the churchyard. Whether 
it ariſes from the conſideration of our common 
mortality, or only for the pleaſure of filling 
up a vacant moment in any rational way, but 
I always find myſelf led, on theſe occafions, 

by a kind of inſtint, I had here an opportu- 
| ; g nity 
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nity of ſeeing what nonſenſe is handed down 
to poſterity, engraved on ſtone | Tis ſhame- 
ful to a nation that any of their clergy ſhould 
his curate/ to inſam his pariſhianers, bor 
admirably adapted many paſſages, in the old 
You may ſee however, by this attempt of the 
— fa=ty 
enchanted vi 6 io t ttt Ne T 


« This world is full of crooked frets; ; 
% Death is a place where all men meets: 
« If life were ſold that men could buy, 
* The rich would live, the poor muſt die.” 


is not the peaſant inſtructed ro chooke 
from ny ſacreq penmen? 


What ſublime ſentiments might be enter- 
tain from ſuch ſentences as theſe? 
This corruption ſhall put on incorrup- 
« tion; and this . yi 
n e 
« I am(herefurretion and the life, ith the ye 
Lit he that, beljoretlh in.me, though he 
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*; were dead, yet ſhall he live. And whoſos 
«ever liveth and believeth in me, ſhall never 
dieter %% Hoa 30 
know that . liveth, and that 
« he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my ſkin, worms 
*©. deſtroy this body; yet in my fleſh ſhall 1 
« ſee Go: whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf; and 
te mine eyes ſhall behold, and not another.“ 
Thus would the ruſtic, who is only taught 
to read, learn the beſt and trueſt philoſophy 
from a tombſtone ; and the gentleman of for- 
tune, in the country, might turn this current 
of nonſenſe, at leaſt in his own church 2 
Would it not be of uſe to the good ſenſe 
morals of the people, to help them in thi 
ſtance? Is it neceſſary to indulge, the esd 
peaſant, in propagating ſuch abſurdities, decauſe 
it would be more abſurd to attempt making 
him learned? 44.5 
But here we have a  iriking f of the 
fondneſs which mankind entertain, for the 
children of their own. brain: the peaſant, fond 
of his own conceits, may ſay why ſhould 
5 re cc ot 
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t.not T- write my own poetry, as well as the 
* curate: his own ſermon? both of us might 
« be much better ſupplied by other people. 
And, if you pleaſe, I will add another reflec - 
tion, which is, that you may be ſupplied with 
moral eſſays by a much better author than my- 
ſelf; therefore I will refer the vicar; curate, 
gentleman, and author, to their own hearts; 
there are many things in this nation of more 
moment to be corrected. I am yours; &c. 


. 
. 
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LETTER IX. 
1 To the ſame. 6 n 
Mb duch. 
RON White Pariſh we continued our 
tout à few miles, and entering Wil/bire 
at 2 Dean, we paſſed over a down, and 
came into the great weſtern road, at the di- 
ſtance of five or ſix miles from Saliſbury ; the 
lofty ſpirs of whoſe cathedral ſoon preſented 1 it= 
ſelf to view,” | © 
About two in the afternoon we arrived at 
the tity; '* And here we became Nill deeper in 
your debt, for one of the moſt pleaſing circum- 
D - A ſtances 
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ſtances that can attend travellers, or indeed - 
which occurs in the ordinary courſe of life; 1 
mean, an introduction to the acquaintance ' 'of 
polite, lively, and ſenſible perſons, efpecially of 
your ſex; of this perhaps I am moſt ſenſible. I 
ought in gratitude to mention the amiable Mrs. 
Des, the ingenious and agreeable Mrs, 
EA, and her fiſter Miſs S # # # # # #, the 
polite ſenſible Mrs. GY; the pretty 
muſician her daughter, and the little cherubim 
her ſon. 

Shall you forget what was ſaid of this ſweet 
boy of fix years old? As he fat penſive one day, 
being aſked what he thought of; Tam think 
cc ing, ' fays he, © of the great GoD of heaven, 
« and that I muſt die Ti is amazing how 
reaſon ripens in ſome children; how much de. 
pends on our parents; and how deep the belief | 
of a cob is implanted 1 in us! I was preſent the 
other day at a ſcene not the leſs intereſting for 
being in common and familiar life. A very 
good woman, as many good women. delight to 
trifle, was telling a fory, not properly intro- 
duced, to her ſon a child of five years of age, | 
or 
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of a boy who had been thrown into a pond, Ex. 
My little friend liſtened with great attention, 
and at length with a mixture of indignation and 
ſorrow, burſt into tears, and ſpoke to this ef- 
fe, and almoſt in theſe words. Is Why do 
« you tell me ſuch ftories? Would no body 
« take him out? I would have taken him out, 
and knock d thoſe down with a giant's club 
« who ſhould have oppoſed me.” Here na- 
ture ſpoke aloud ! I could not help taking the 
boy in my arms, to commend his good ſenſe 
as well as his generoſity. Tho this fiction di- 
ſtreſſed him, yet he ſaw the abſurdity of the 
attempt to abuſe his tender mind, He diſco- 
vered in ſome meaſure, that ſhe who ſhould 
have taught him to be a man, was making hitn 
too much à child. Perhaps it is not quite fo 
eaſy to give great and noble impreſſions, as 
mean and little ones, but it ſhould be our taſk 
to reform mankind in their infancy, or future 
ages never will be bleſſed with patyfors, philo- 

ſophers and ſaints. 
After dinner Mrs. G8 . Baa 
us to the cathedral, where'we performed our 
D 3 duty 
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duty to 60D, enraptured with an anthem of her 
chuſing, The higheſt foretaſte of the' enter- 
tainments of bleſſed ſpirits ſeems to be that of 
the heart, devoted to the ſervice of oon, joined 
to a well-improved underſtanding, and aſſiſted 
by a lively imagination. If to theſs we add that | 
ſenſibility of the charms of muſic, which ſome 
poſſeſs as if it were by immediate inſpiration 
from heaven, what pleaſure can we conceive to 
be more exalted ? 
This entertainment engaged us in a re- 
flection, that whenever divines or poets attempt 
to give us a notion of celeſtial joys, they na- 
turally recur to the idea of muſic: If ve 
look into the world at large, we ſhall find 
that all nations, of all religions, uſe ſinging 
of ſome kind or other. The mabommedan 
| prieſts, at certain ſtated hours, from turrets | 
erected for that purpoſe, pronounce their creed 
7 with loud acclamations, and invoke the people 
to pray; tho it muſt be obſerved that In pri- 
yate the Mahommedans repeat their addrefles'to 
the ALMIGHTY in a low voice, or worthip'in 
awful filence, The Pagans invoke their gods 
with 
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with very loud ſongs 1 Praiſe a and thank ſgi ving , 


Is Fs — 'N5 « 


The : Jews are extremely loud in their pul 5 
Prayers. The greateſt part of the devotion of 

the Romanifts is performed. by finging. | The 
Lutherans. and Caluini , tho' ſeparated from 
the Pepiſts, would think they performed theic | 
duty to Gop in a very improper manner, if they 
did not chaunt his praiſe. And what would 
our common people lay were they not ; permitted 
to ang pſalms? The true ſpirit of devotion i is 
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not always kept up with us in this manner of 
worſhipping the ALMIGHTY. but t without j it, 
we may queſtion if our common people None ; 
ever chuſe to come to the public Forby. 1 
Nor does this ſpirit predominate i in one kind 
of worſhip only. Beſides anthems in AH 
which all the world admires, except : a, few who 
2 mufic and begven have no connedtion, you 
have heard old- faſhioned people talk of Hesi 
tual ſongs, In this very polite age, 1 we hardly — 
know Nhat is meant K ſuch ſongs; they are 


119 of 


lidar ee in ridicule ; a at the 72 | 
rims ws maſt d juſto th ror of i: 
| ion aig whe e for Fanrt ; 4 
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which are no other than ſpiritual ſongs. When 
this entertainment gives: place to loofe or filly 
ſcenes, the cauſe of religion will ſtill decline. 
Tho immoral and unchaſte repreſentations 
are allowed on out theatres, we pay a venera» 
tion to an-oratorio.. Who hears the MHH 
unmoved ? In ſpite of the little taſte which 
_ prevails among us, we have ſtill a reliſhfar 
religious muſic. Many: of the compoſitions 
of Handel will ever give us great pleaſure; 
and ere long you may hear ſome of Marreilb's: 
the ingenious Mr. Garth of Durbam has adapt- 
ed ſeveral Engliſb p/alms' to the muſic of this 
Ttalian compoſer. And thoſe who have à re- 
liſh for the ſublime in muſic, will men 
opportunity to purchaſe them 
- Muſic; as well as poetry, depends much on 
the imagination, and we often ſee men make 
ſtrumpets of the muſes, or being captivated 
out of > meaſure, make fools or nalin of 
themſelves, / Notwithſtanding this, when we! 


entor, with ſuch affiſtances, into the trur ſpirit! 
of devotion,” they becomoiia mam df pleaſure 
far beyond what common mortals can enjoy. 
It is not that we are afraid of the power of mu- 


lic 
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ſio over the paſſions, with reſpect to the wor- 
ſhip of op: we are rather inclined to ernploy 


our paſſions about every thing except religian. 


And yet if the paſſions are eſſential parts of the 
human compoſition, why ſhould they not be 
exerciſed in devotion ? In mufical worſhip, our 
very ſenſes are employed: where there is con- 
cord in ſounds, correſpondent with our sdeas, 
we tune and harmonize the ſoul. When ſub-+ 
lime poetry is joined to ſublune muſic, and both 
theſe to devotion, they improve each other's 
charms; they give auxiliary powers to the ſoulʒ 


and, if 00 will allow the 8 — 


che man into an angel. o v 
Thoſe who have a lively ſenſe of religion, 
muſt have obſerved how languid the action df 


than the <varmth of the heart, which turns the 
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tion, that partakes of ent huſiaſm, and without 
languid in their devotion : we muſt-alſo \conw. = 
ſider that it is the error of the head, rather 


Ss ©” 
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of piety dazzles and confounds, whilſt the pure 
Fame cheriſhes and enlightens, _ | 76> 


_ Entbufuſm fi made villains martyrs * 


but zeal makes virtuous and wiſe men die for 
their faith: we ſee how far that zeal and pie- 
ty, which has ſome mixture of enthuſtaſm; of- 
ten carries men, in war, in friendſhip, in love, 
in patriotiſm, in religion. Thoſe who are for 
the total excluſion of the paſſions in all religi- 
ous concerns, judge from the fatal effects theſe 
have ſometimes produced : but I think they | 
judge partially, for they do not obſerve how 

paſſion influences the groſs of mankind;' nor 
what fatal effects ariſe from a languid indiffer- 
ence, What neither reaſon nor the paſſions 
can execute ſeparately, happy for us when it 
is accompliſhed by that ſpirit which we have 
no other name for, than entbuſiaſm. Vou will 
eaſily comprehend I do not mean that ſpe- 
cies of it which is more properly denominated 
frenzy; but reaſon and paſſion acting with 
united force, animated by that fire which car- 
RJ, ries 
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ries men to the nobleſt heights in every thing 
that is acceptable in the ſight of Go, and 
without which, there would not be ſuch virtue 
and happineſs in the world as we often find 
there is. logos 

But not to launch into a fields 
in whatever degree the paſſions are uſeful, or 
unneceſſary, in the exerciſe of the moſt exalted 
worſhip of God, the pleaſures of devotion are 
undoubtedly the moſt; pure and unmixed; 
therefore upon the very principle of the /ove 
of pleaſure, we ought to ſet apart ſome portion 
of our time every day, to the wre of Son, 
without ſubmitting ourſelves to any interrup- 
tion from the affairs of the world, Thoſe whoſe 
circumſtances are ſo happy as to admit of it, 
ought to perform this duty in public, as well as 
in private; and thoſe who have a taſte of the 
cathedral ſervice, muſt ever receive the higheſt 
of all pleaſures. - Fareuel. I am, yours, Sc, 
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LETTER X. 
To the ſame. 


MADAM, Sunday. 
X FT ER recominending one of the enter- 
tainments exhibited on the ſtage, I muſt 
tell you how much I diſapprove of another, as 
it is at preſent conducted. It might be happy. 
for this nation, if handſome ſalaries were al- 
lowed to two or three men of character, di- 
ſtinguiſhed for their piety as well as their (kill 
in poetry, to act under the lord chamberlain. 
Their buſineſs ſhould be to ſuppreſs all plays 
which are of an evil tendency to morals, and 
to reform ſuch as are good in themſelves, but 
have paſſages in them which are injurious. to 
virtue, 34 
The power lodged in the lord chamberlain 
is calculated to - ſuppreſs every thing which 
might be exhibited on the ſtage, derogatory to 
the dignity of the throne, the ſacred perſon of 
the king, and the welfare of the ſtate. Expe- 


rience teaches us that this reſtriction is very far 
from 
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from being injurious to liberty, but rather cal- 
culated to ſupport its cauſe, and prevent its de- 
generating into /ibertiniſm. But is not the ho- 
nor of 60D, and the intereſt of mens ſauls to be 
likewiſe taken into the confideration ? If a Bry- 
tiſb audience departs from that good ſenſe for 
which they have been fo long diſtinguiſhed, or 
gives up virtue a prey to the ſervile proſtitutiom 
of a poet's pen, who makes them the compli- 
ment of ſuppoſing they have no reliſh for a 
performance which 'has not a great mixture of 
lewdneſs and immorality: if this is the caſe, 
does it not become the duty of the legiſlative 
power to correct ſo crying an enormity? Let 
this be done with all the art and gentleneſs 
which the acuteſt policy can ſuggeſt,” But if 
it is not eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that nothing 
but downright blaſphemy is exceptionable, the 
laws of civil ſociety call aloud for Cree 
in ſo ſcandalous an inſtance, iS 
Vice i is vice, in male or female; and, in a both, V 
deteſtable in the ſight of 60D, But there ate 
certain weighty reaſons why the virtue aka | | 
We: e eil inn. ſhould "Uppear more ane, } 
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and indecency more ſhameful, in your ſex than 
in mine. One may eaſily diſcern how eff 
triumphs over common ſenſe : even ſome of the 
moſt ſacred regards of life ſubmit to the #yr amny 
of it. That which a woman would bluſh to 
ſee, or bear in private, or be obliged to confeſs 
her corruption of heart, ſhe both hears and 

| ſees in public, with all the eyes of an audience 
upon her, with an eaſy indifference. There 
are paſſages in ſome of our plays, which very 
few women, who are truly modeſt, can hear, 
much leſs ſee, without ſome degree of confuſion 
or indignation. But ſuppoſing that perſons 

advanced in years could hear and ſee all at 
paſſes on the ſtage, with the utmoſt indifference, 
which is making a compliment few of us'de- 
ſerve, can this be the caſe with the youthful 
of both ſexes, who compoſe the greater art 

of an audience? 9 


8 _ vice i is a monſter of ſuch borrid 1 mien, | * | 
| 3 « As to be hated needs but to be ſeen; 1 

0 & * Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with ber face, he. 
| 85 « "We efrft endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Says 
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Says Mr. Pope; and is not his the dictate of 
common ſenſe and experienee? ?: 
Can any thing be more apparent, than-tha 
the correction of this ſcandalous/abuſe. of the. 
ſtage depends on women of diſtinction? You 
may do juſt as you pleaſe, We may ſay, with 
great propriety, that you have an abſolute au- 
thority in this inſtance. Go to theſe immoral 
or lewd plays, and you ſupport them. Abſent 
yourſelves, ſhow your dike by not appearing 
at them, they will be corrected, or never per- 
formed, and conſequently fall into oblivion. 
Granting that the ſtage is obliged to love, 
more than to all the other paſſions ; and that 
this ſubject being taken from the poet, he will 
throw. away his quill: how infinitely diverſi- 
fied are the ſcenes which this paſſion creates 
in real life |» Without departing from nature, 
he may make his incidents very intereſting, | 
and yet keep up to the decency of a public ex- 
bibition. Why ſhould he attempt to unfold ' 
the dark corners of the heart? But to repreſent | 


actions in themſelves black and deteſtable, win 


. wit can furniſh, and el | 
the 
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the gay. colors which a lively imagination en 
paint, is a vile proſtitution of the faculties of 
the ſoul, which were given for very different 
purpoſes. What proofs has our inimitable 
Shakeſpear given, that this paſſion may be 
treated delicately, delightfully, virtuouſly ! With | 
gut proceeding to ſuch romantic heights as ſome . 
dramatic writers have carried this paſſion, their 
ſcenes of /ove might be more generally calcu- 
lated for common lite, to inſpire an audicnce 
with 2 right ſenſe of ſocial virtues, 24 


1 © And marriage be no more the jeſt of fools." 
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Forewel. 
1. r E R III. 
To the ſam, Y 


ty of v 


A 


Madam, Sand, 

OTHING can be more obvious chan 

this: whatever is ſhocking to decency, © 

to o common honeſty, and conſequently to the 
ſacred regards of religion, is productive of ex- 70 


amples JO) to ſociety, and * 0 
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only to be avoided, Bot puniſhed. This ſhould 
be eſteemed the c75terion, whether a ſtate is 


really civilized or not. With regard to the 
public, all kinds of amuſements which tend to 
deflroy that virtue on which the public welfare 


depends, ought to be guarded againſt, and as 


carefully watched in all their ſymptoms, as an 
epidemical diſtemper which endangers the un- 
peopling a ſtate. 

Perhaps novelty and variety were never in 
greater repute amongſt us than at preſent; and 
yet we ate not totally departed from the cha- 
racter of a grave and intelligent nation. So at 
leaſt it ſeems to me, with regard to theatrical 
repreſentations: for tho we are extremely 
faulty in the inſtance before us, what paſſages 
are ſo much admired, or, if I may uſe the ex- 


preſſion, more eagerly devoured, than ſuch as 
contain the deepeſt reflections on the being of 
a Ged, the immortality of the foul, and a fu 
of rewards and puniſhments? Who can ſee _ (| 
the incomparable Garrict, without thinking. 
they behold the very prince of Denmark?” Or | 


who can hear him aſk, - 


vor. I. „„ « pts 
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« Whether tis ic nobley in * e ſuffer 

ff — . — fortune; 
Or to take arms againſt ſea of troubles, 
4 And by oppoſing, end tbem - 


Who, I fay, can hear him aſk this queſtion | 
without refolving, ITY 


ow Jo 


« That there is ſomething after death,” _ 
The conſideration of which ought #80 


K = To make men rather cbooſe thoſe ills they have 
"ec Than f y to others, which they know not t of 7 ? 


To ſpeak in the imple language which chriſti- 
anity dictates, will not ſach a Jefſon induce u- 
to r2/ign to the diſpenſations of heaven; and to 
think that what the world calls ine, may 
be turned to our advantage? And may ve not 
depart from the playhouſe more edified than 
many are in churche s 4 591g 
We have a great deal of virtue remaining. 

though we are careleſi and inconfiderate. 4 
little attention might cure the evil: ir d. 
to you to reform by your example. The inteveft 
INES S 1 of 
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of the female world is concerned in a high de- 
gree. It would not only give you a-more ſolid 
pleaſure in your expectations of immortality, 
but alſo raiſetrophies to your fame in this world. 
With regard to temporal felicity, it in certain 
if there was more virtue, there would be more 
conjugal love: or, if you pleaſe, if. there was 
leſs vice, there would be leſs miſery, not in the 
married ſtate only, but in all others. Without 
making hiſiing parties yourſelves, .you- might 
ſhow your diſlike z you might commiſſion your 
friends to damn, not the play, but all paſſages 
in it offenfive to modeſty : the poet would then 
leave them out on the fecond night's acting. 
Our neweſt plays have much purer ſentiments 
than ſorne of the old ones, therefore the buſi 
neſs is already in a happy train, and might be 
accompliſhed without much diſiculetx. 

Vou will eafily underſtand that I am now 


pleading for the theatre, the intereſt of which _ 


I have much at heart. | As to what regards the 
lives of. moſt; players, it ia not my buſineſa to 
not dedicated to Diana: yet there are fore 28 
* E 2 chaſte 
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chaſte and religious people, on the ſtage of the 
theatre, as on the ſtage of the world. Upon 


the principle I recommend, there would be no 


rake on the ſtage, or he would be ſo little coun- 
tenanced by the poet, as hardly to dare to be 
ſo off it. Actors would be habituated to ſpe- 
culative virtue, from the parts they perform- 
ed: from thence, ſome of them would be- 
come practical philoſophers, and ſhining ex- 
amples, and be the an they moſt coveted 
to appear in. 

If nothing was ſeen or heard offenſive to the | 
chaſte or pious, corrupt as we are in many in- 
ſtances, theatres would not be leſs frequented 
than they are. The profeſſion of a player 
would receive a dignity which it-is far from 
having now. Gentlemen of education might 


then become actors, without any of thoſe, re- 


ſerves and exceptions which prevail under the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the theatre; conſe- 


quently the difficult and laborious ſcience ot 


aCting, would be eſteemed worthy, in proportion 
to its utility, and be carried to a much greater 
height of improvement than it now is. 


As 
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As virtue would be thus repreſented to us in 
more amiable colors, inſtead of going from the 
Playbouſe to the brothel, the brave youth Would 
grow enamoured of religion; be fired with the 


love of his country, and rouſed to a age 
e de of life in the cauſe of virtue : . V. of 


« Fop this the tragic muſe firſt My the fate, 
* Commanding tears to flow through every age. 
The vicious would be aſhamed of vice which 
they ſaw thus diſcountenanced. The inferior 
clergy, of whom thoſe who want piety or in- 
duſtry, might learn to be more vigilant in pro- | 
moting the cauſe of religion: and reverend 
prelates would ſuffer no diminution of reſpect 
to their character and office, if they were fre- 
quently preſent at the theatres. As the caſe 
now ſtands, the virtuous are ſeldom the Better | 
for the Ree,” and the vicious much the worſe 
fort, 992820) „ iButsied _ 
Hiſtorians tell us; that neither Grits, nor 
Rome, nor Albens, allowed the liberties which 
we countenance. As beatbens they diſdained, 
what we Engl h chriſtians not only ſuffer, but 
* 3 
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anplaud. The ſtage in France is chaſte; the 
greateſt libertine will not bear a double entendre 
to be uttered, This ſhows the ſuperior good 
ſenſe of the French in this inſtance, and 
that they keep up to the primitive inſtitution, 
If they are not better chriſtians in faith nor 
practice, they have more regard to decency; and 
would probably be much more abandoned than 
they are, if their ſtage was no chaſter than 
ours. Whatever happens to us, let us ſtrive 
to conquer vice, and by all poſſible means en- 
devor to ſubdue our ſins. ; 
To attempt a reformation in the groſs, proves 
the projector to have a great deal too much wit, 
or a great deal too little: but nat to attempt it, 
in à particular inſtance, ſo very level to com- 
mon ſenſe; ſo intereſting to truth and virtue 
ſo eſſential to religion; is a ſtronger proof of 
1 national delirium from which may God, 
ol his Infinite mercy, deliver us! 1 am yours, 
Sr. 
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MID 4 To the ſame, . ine ee 


ee | gt? 

M USIC and theatres led us to Nl 
the harmony of numbers, particularly as 

it is em ployedi in religious worſhip. Poetry X alas 
has been often proſtituted to the offering i in- 
cenſe to the devil, to bring the ſoul down. 1 a 
level with brutes : it may Gfely be employed 
to celebrate the feats of warriors, | as Well as | 
martyrs ; or the ſtories of honeſt. lovers, or 
honeſt ſatyriſts but the nobleſt uſe of it is in 
religion, It is very pioully, as well as us pocti 
cally ſaid, | 


*« Whom hall Ia * * 28 me wier 
eee whom could you ꝓriſe, ſo 
worthily, as him who made you ſuch4 :, 8. 

Our greateſt maſters in poetry have ſome- 
times employed their talents in heavenly ſongs. 


Mr. Addiſon has left us ſeveral ſhort hymns, 
which glow with the true ſpirit of piety. Be 


yourſelf the judge, if it is poſſible to read them * 


E 4 without 
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without receiving ſome pleaſure: or if you can 
make them your own, by the force of memo- 
ry, without being occafionally led to repeat 
them. And can you repeat ſuch poems, with · 
out feeling ſome of thoſe emotions which di- 
ſtinguiſh the pious from the profane? The ſoul 
is framed to a ſenſe of our dependance on God; 
and it ſeems natural to indulge ourſelves in all 
ſuch means of piety as are calculated to raiſe the 
affections, that whilſt we purify the heart, we 
may exalt it alſo. Upon this principle I recom- 
mend the following hymn of the celebrated au · 
thor juſt mentioned. | | 


| I. ; 
When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rifing ſoul ſurveys ; | 
Tranſported with the view, Tm loft 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 
9 5 

0 how ſtall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, | 
That (glows within my raviſb d heart Ez 

| But thou ran read it ere, 


— 


DIVINE'POETRY, A 
1 III. 5 on 
hy greens ny He Rink, Nr _—_ 
And all my wants redreſit, 11 ns (1 
When in the filent womb I l, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 1191 1 
To all my weak complaints and cries \ '\\ 1) 
Thy mercy lent an car. 
E'er yet my feeble thoughts bod erat 
To form themſelves in pray'r. 
V. 
Unnumber'd comforts to ny ſoul ' 
Thy tender care beflow'd, | 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From wham thoſe comforts e 
VI. I 
When in the flipp' ry paths l o 
With beedleſi fleps I rgn, 
Thine arm unſeen convey d me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. word 
VII. 0 0 
Through hidden dangers, toils, ond deaths, 
It gently clear d my way; | 
And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear d than they. | 


vis ns 1 
* W * 


VIII. 
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| vm. 1 
| When worn with fickneſi, oft baft thei 
| With health renew'd my farm, 
| And coben in fins and forrows funk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with gracr. 
IX. 1 
Th bountoes band with i . | 
Has made my Cup run v er, * 
And in à hind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my ftore. 
| A 105 
7 en . rhouſand precious git 
My daily thanks employ; =o 
Nor is the haſt à chearful beart, * 
Thet taſtet thoſe gifts with 8. _ 
| N. 
| Throgh every feriad of ay bifes 
WM Te goodneſs T purſue; 
Aud after death, in diftant worlds, 
©. The glorious theme renew. 
4 XII. 
ct ROI PP and day and night 
| Diuide thy works no more, . 
My ever-grateful heart, 0 Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore! 
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Through all eternity to then 
A joyful ſong PII raiſe ; W ANN. 
For, ab / eternity s too ſbort 1 
To utter all thy praiſe, & 


I ſhall have a higher opinion of the good 
ſenſe of this nation, when I ſee young perſons 
taught, and old ones teach themſelves, the pro- 
per uſe of ſuch poems. We ſhould arnearly 
to read poetry, as we learn to ng. I know 
a young lady of cight years of age, who re- 
peats with u juſter cadence, and truer emphyjic, 
than one finds among an hundred grown per- 
ſons of either ſex." We ought to exerciſe/our- 
ſelves moſt in divine poetry, it will afford a 
conſtant enterraimment, and ought to be deem- 
ed a neceſſary accompliſhment. - As memery is 
neceſſary to preſerve: the fruits of expetience, 
repetition and reflexion are the beſt meabs to 
help memory. The hymn: in queſtion are 
only preparatives for piety ; they are but helps 
to call back our wandering thoughts, to warm 
a cold attention, and to give us'2 more lively 
ſenſe of our condition. 
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6 DIVINE POETRY 

What fooliſh mortals we are to think of 
arriving at the end without the means; and 
what folly is it to neglect ſuch means as reaſon 
and experience prove to be intrinſicalhj valu- 
able] But what are the moſt animated com- 
poſitions, compared to the writings of the in- 
ſpired penmen? nothing merely human ſeems 
to approach them in majeſty, force, or ſubli. 
mity! Read Job, read David, or read St. Paul: 
however obſcure ſome paſſages may be to us, 
thofe we clearly underſtand cannot be read 
without conveying a power reſembling inſpira- 
tion: and yet, alas, theſe books are very little 
ſtudied ; I might ſay hardly ever read, except 
by the poor and illiterate, or perchance at 
church, where we ſeldom enter fufficiently in- 
to the | beauties of the language or the ſenti- 
ment. There are many remarks of this Kind, 
much ſuperior to any I can make, to be found 
in the ſpeFators and other authors, and 1 rg 
you to them. Farewel. 1 am yourn,” Ge. q 
r * 
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DESCRIPTION of WILTON. 6. 


LETTER XII. 
To the ſame. M 70 
MADAM, Sunday. 
ET us now contemplate the charms of 
this world. After church we went do 
Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, which 
is diſtant from Saliſbury three miles, Near this 
place is the borough town, of that name, where 
was firſt eſtabliſhed the famous manufactoty 
of carpets, which are now made in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom. I have often thought 
that, conſidering their thinneſs and ſmall 
breadths, it may be called a very imperfect 
manufactory, and ſuch as we ought to bluſk 
to be excelled in by Turks, whoſe vel re- 
ſemble a fine moſſy turf. 

If you would know more of Wilton than 
our obſeryation could ſupply in ſo ſhort a time, 
there is a whole quarto volume of Jorg. Pem- 
broke's medals, in which, if I miſtake not, are 
included his ſtatues and buſts, I am alſo told. 
there is a ſmall volume, with an account of 


the 


6a DESCRIPTION f WILTON, 
the ornaments of this famous houſe: '' It was 
finiſhed about 110 years ſince, but the greateſt 
part of the building is as old as the reign: of 
Henry VIII. This building is ſquare, with 
turrets at each corner, and a quadrangular area 
within. It is built with one, and (if I miſtake 
not) of a Gothic ſtructure; it is richly orna- 
- mented on the outſide of the walls, as well as 
within : and the geometrical ſtaircaſe is ſaid to 
be the firſt erected in this iſland ; the walls 
of itare beautifully ornamented with paintings. 
\ This palace, for ſo we may call it, con- 
tains as a collection of the richeſt \ſatues, 
buſts, antiques, and relievo's, of any noble- 
man in England; or, perhaps, of any man in 
the world. Indeed it is a grand repoſitoty of 
curioſities. The lower apartments are ſo craud- 
ed, that they appear like ſo many ſhops or 
gazines of marble merchandize. But amidſt 
this profuſion of grandeur, the arrangement 
ſeems to be Ae men 
admit. | 6d on 
Of the upper PETE ade ſeveral 
very noble. Here it was Sir Philip: Siduey 


wrote 
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wrote his ' Arcadia, à romance | commonly 
known- by the name of Pra, Apvaidia) 
from is. being addreſi d to his fiſter te oo 
teſs of Pembroke. One of the roots hay the # 
able ſtories in that romance; but it is now old; 
and was badly executed at firſt, I think; Ma- 
dam, the character which is given of the au- 
thor, ſets him ſo very high above coůã²ꝶmqom 
mortals, if I was to read any romance, t ſhould 
be this: and yet I am told he has follow'd the 
Italian poets, n 
abſurd ſlighta of fancy. x. 
The grand apartment, or n 
rery noble indeed, being 60 feet long, 30 
ranged oppoſite the windows - through the 
whole length, have a very fine effect. lu this 
room is a great deal of rich furniture, and a 
fine painted cieling. | There is a great number | 
of pickutes in the houſe, but ſome ef tem 
are ſo bad, they ſeem to have no right to hang 
there; that which ia maſt difinguiſhed is he 
WISE grand une, painted 
by 


©» zun 
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64 DESCRIPTION. of WILTON. 
by F andyle : it is 20 feet Jong, and 12 high, 
containing thirteen figures as big 40 che lite. 
You will never forget the noble ideas with 
which your mind ſwell'd, when you was ſyr= 
prized at the ſight of this picture, in which 
the painter has reached ſo near to nature, tnt 
one almoſt imagines it js real life. | 1 
We were told, that the preſent young fond 
intends to build a library, or to convert one of 
his apartments to that uſe ; in the mean while 
the books ſleep in their huge cheſts, of which 
a large room was full. l 
It was in this houſe we ſaw ſome. prodigious. 
ſlabs of marble, the largeſt I ever beheld, ex- 
cept at the famous church which the late 
king of Portugal built at Maffra, near Lion, 


ADIEU. 1 am yours, c. 
LETTER XIV.” 9 
DT the ſame. __ = 
Mapa, Sunday. 


MINCE our time permits 8 
view of the noble ornaments and coftly-. 


collections at Wilton, let us haſten from, the 
Forks | 


4 
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works of men, to the more gloriqus works of 
cop We may here contemplate the beauti⸗ 
ful lawns on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the houſe, 
and the bright ſtreams which water them. 
Over this river is a pulladian bridge of exqui· | 
ſite architecture, much admired by all connoi- 
ſcurs. Above this, to the ſouthward, you muſt 
not forget that noble riſing ground, to the ſurn-. 
mit of which is about a quarter of a mile., 
Here ſtands a very large equeſtrian ſttatue, i in 
lead, of Marcus Aurelius, a Roman em peror, 
_ virtues are ſo much extolled by hiſto- 

From this eminence there is a view of 

po ills below, and of part of Sa/; ifbury, 
which looks very rural, the cathedral, as well 
as other parts of the city, being embower d 
with trees. 

From the contemplation of beautiful nature, 
the mind is eaſily led to that of moral recti- 
tude. True taſte in the arrangement of mate- 
rial objects, ſuch as delight the ſenſes, or "alt 
the heart, ſeems to have a great analogy w wir 
the harmony, of or order, which che love of vitr © 
tue infpites. It how occur d to my find, of 

Vor. I. F what 


ys — — — 
* 8 _ 


ful. Heaven and earth ſeemed to ſmile ape 


66 Of WILTON; withRerizertons 
what little worth all theſe glories would): be, 


to me who might be ſnatched from them by 


a ſudden blaſt from the north-eaſt, if Ihad no 
hopes beyond the grave, nor any ſure ground 


on which to build thoſe hopes! Of what mo- 
ment are all the works of art or nature, oom 


pared to the happineſs of a future ſtate ? How: 


glorious ſoever material objects may appear, 
their impreſſions remain but a little while, and 
are at beſt but as the outlines of a picture, com · 
pared with the TR Ot OY ly: 


piece, 
The weather was very ſerene and Als 


us, as if they approved the pleaſure we en- 
joyed, Nor did this charming ſcene giye me 
more delight, than the recollection of the lines. 
in Pope, which the fight of the ſtatue. juſt men- 
tioned brought to my mind, and chimed imd 
my thoughts at this time: od: 91 209 5 


ho noble ends by noble means 0 oba, 
Oe - failing, dies in exile or in cba; 
Lite good Aurelius let a ih, wr dts 
Lite Socrates, that man is great Sadood P* | 
But 


— ap © Kao. F "=Y 
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hut let us not leave this delightful entinence, 

without looking back to the ſerpentine walks, 
in the hanging wood, on the ſouth-weſt ſide 
of the houſe j nor 'paſs over in ſilence the 
beautiful and extenſive proſpects, which are 
ſeen from the room on the ſummit of this hill, 
Amidſt all this pleaſure, I was afraid your 
health would receive harm from the mpſly 
damp turf in walking by the fides of the river, 
to the fall, which forms a ſheet of water. At 
this place is a ſutimer-houſe with ſeveral apart 
ments elegantly finiſhed, Whether theſe are 
dedicated to the god of the river, br to the 
zephyrs which play upon it, 1 9 to en 
ann n 

Night ne now came on, and ſhut us out a 
all furtlier pleaſure of this kind. — Time will 
not ſtand'Rill ;—we may enjoy, but catinot' 4. 
tain the momenté as they fly. We chafged 
the ſcene to the company of our friends at Ca lf 
bury, who. entertained us at ſupper, with the | | 
ſame politeneſs, - good-bumnar, and good: ſenſe, 


which we had. alteady 32 Alien. 
I am youre, Ge. 
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LETTER IV, 27 v 

To the ſame. 
MapDan, 1 


CALISBURY is the capital of Wiltſhire, 

N and is to be conſidered with the more re- 
verence on account of its antiquity. The Old 
Sarum ſtood upon an eminence about | three 
miles diſtant, and ſends two members to par- 
liament, who are, to this day, elected upon that 
ſpot, tho? at preſent there ſtands only a farm- 
houſe. Old Sarum is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt ſituations in the world; but the want of 
water induced the inhabitants, in proceſs of 
time, to move into the N where the city 
now ſtands. an tes abs 

| Saliſbury is not a well- built city, with, regard 
to the elegance of the houſes, but thei ſtreets 
are conveniently broad, and much diſtinguiſh- 
ed for being regularly divided into right angles. 
The ſtreams of the Avon are carried by ſmall 
channels made with brick, through the ſtreets, 
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and ſupply the inhabitants with water in the 
moſt commodious manner. | 


The cloſe, or incloſure, found the Is 
is large and well planted, and adds an awful- 
neſs to this temple, the lofty and elegant ſtruc- 
ture of whoſe ſpire has been often-mentioned 
with admiration. It is very ſmall for its hei E 
yet, I think, not ſo ſmall as Sr. Bride's in 
fireet, the top of which I have ſeen rock hn 
the bells were ringing, The houſes round the 
cloſe are moſtly of freeſtone, and make the beſt 
appearance of any in the city. # 21 

The air here is eſteemed very E 
and the adjacent country has charms wbich 
give Saliſbury the preference to moſt places in 
England. There are ſome people of fortune 
who have made choice of it upon this account, 
nor eſteem it the leſs for _— n miles 
from the capital. 75 

Here are ſeveral cafes: * 1 con. 
flux of the Au, Willey, and Nadder, would 
have made a navigation for ſmall veſſels from 
| COT if the current had been leſs ant | 
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below the city. They no- being k Within 


two miles of the town. Aﬀteu,” Wi 
. ML wie 


LETTER XVI. 


To m_ Dove, nes. 
2 
MDA, | Mendes, 4 . 


W. were juſt on departure this morning. 
when you was bleſs d with a ſight of 


your honored friend Mrs. M # # # #, You 
have reaſon to honor her for her good ſenſe, 
and good humor, for which ſhe is ſo. much | 
diſtinguiſhed ; and what higher joy can we re- 
ceive, after a long abſence, than to meet the 
eyes of thoſe we love, eſpecially if we arp be. 
loved by them? If to ſee others happy, in theſe 
inſtances, can give very quick ſenſations of 
pleaſure, thoſe which the parties themſelves 

enjoy, with the ſame humane diſpoſition, moſt | 
be more affecting. But, alas, you hardly” re- 
ceived your friend into your arms, before you 
was ſnatched away from her to Les you 


journey. 


Leaving 


HRars AL ISBU RY #4 LANGFORD. -zt 
Leaving Saliſoury, we directed our courſe to 
Lang ford the ſeat of Lord, Folkfons. _ This 
place lies three or four miles north-weſt from 


Saliſbury, and the garden is watered by a branch 
of the Avon. It is ſituated upon a dead flat, 
conſiſting chiefly of a lawn; and a gravel walk, 
between a plantation of flowering ſhrubs, ter- 
minated by a little ſummer houſe. - You ob- | 
ſerved that the river lies too open, the tr 
ing thioly planted, and not affording any cel. 
ter from the ſun, as we found by a {ah ex- 
perience, for it was then intenſely hot. 

The view of the adjacent country is. moſt 
agreeable, being well wooded, and rifing with 
a gradual aſcent: indeed every ſpot in this coun- 
try Teems t to have ſome peculiar charm.” | | 

The houſe i is remarkable for being built i in 
a triangular form: it is compoſed of many 
| good apartments; and convenience with gran- 
deur, ſeem to be ſo admirably mixed, that one 
is rather tempted to envy the poſſeſſor for the 
comfort be may enjoy i in it, than for the grat- 
fication of his pride or ambition. 2 

„„ͤ 1 MPA 
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The gallery contains many fine pictures: of 
which two, by Lorraine, are moſt diſtinguiſh» 
ed; and tho! the cieling is hardly of ſufficient 
height, .it is a very pleaſing as well as a grand 
apartment. 
The chapel, at one corner, is an ent 
lined with wainſcot; the windows being adorn- 
ed with painted glaſs repreſenting the ſeveral 
paſſages of our savioux's life, as contalngy 
in the creed, 
In another corner is an octagon adorned 
with new tapeſtry, from the droll paintings of 


Tengers, 4 
The chamber furniſhed with blue " 
and that with chintz, are both very agreeable ; 
theſe ſeemed to ſtrike you moſt ; but I think, 
my lord has ſhewed no leſs taſte in the apart 
ments dreſſed with green, of which there are 
ſeveral furniſhed with different manufactures 
and various hues of this pleaſing color, 1. 1s 
remarkable that all who ſee this houſe expreſs 
their ſatisfaction wich regard to its comfortable 


ian en 
 pppearances. 


1 4 22.4% . . 1 | F 1 T! 


Here 


10:08 D'FATP gg T- : ns 
| Here hive been great ſums lad ut! the 
pictures in the Gallery it is aid coſt ab be eight | 
thouſand pounds. Think we were at ne place 
treated with more politeneſs j and we mut net 
forget the obliging manner in which we vere 
invited to drink chocolate by the 800d h aſe. 


keeper. I am yours, Se. . er ” 
LETTER * 

Pede ſome, bg = | 

Mana, Monday. 


ROM Langford we directed our courſe 

for the moſt part over delightful downs 
about twelve miles to Vidgate. Here you 
beguiled the way with very intereſting . .and 
affecting ſtories of your departed friends, how 
entirely they were reconciled to death. N 
It is a very different thing to. © blazon the 

« king of terrors _ the tongue, and to ſee 
him with the eye.” Thoſe who have wrote 


or talked moſt familiarly on this ſubject have * 


not therefore been the leaſt afraid. A very 
little ſtudy has made complete philoſophers of 


74 Or DEATH. 
ſome, when all the efforts of a long und labo- 
nous life have not accompliſhed this nn 
buſineſs in others. 24451 
It is a bold thing to ſay, but I think there 
are more practical philoſophers from habit of 
mind and pious reſignation, of your ſex, than 
of mine. Could a Seneca or a Socrates have 
behaved with more fortirude and refignittion, 
or been more lovely in death, than Mis 
nnn, who took her leave of this 
world, with as eaſy an indifference, as if the 
bad been going to a ball? ' © ooh 
I was much ſtruck when J read Sboteſbes 
Henry VI. I believe it is the king who at- 
tends cardinal Bravfort | in his = motnents, 
and ſays, | E 35 3101 
Lord cardinal, ifs hou hy bor in 9 81 
ce ſqys 230 
&« Hold up thy hand ! mobs fat of ther ie 
He dies, and makes no fign ” © . 
Alas! how many of my acquaintance have 
4 ſeen live in indolence; and, with teſpect to 
religion, die in ſtupidity What can we ex- 
| poſe It generally happens as we live we dir; 


EX» 


GD E TH. 75 
| „ Dr. Young 
tells us, 2s mid 

220 
If men live without a plan and rule of life, 
they can hardly die with one. Without a ſtca- 
dy principle of belief, reduced to action, we 
muſt expect as great confuſion in thought, 
in religious concerns, through the whole pro- 
greſs of fe, and in the finiſhing ſtroke, by 
death, as in ſecular affairs of importance, 
where no regular method is obſerved. in the 
conduct of them. | Nees! 
But this lady ſoems to have been regular 
throughout: her behaviour in the great at- 
ticle bf death makes me think of Dr, Gart#s 
notion, who mixed the philoſopher with the 
poet and phyfician, He fays, __ ; 
« To die. is. landing on ſame peaceful ſtore 2 


*« Where billows never beat nor tempeſts ruur, 
* Ere well we feel the friendly robe, 'tisv'er. 
* The wiſe tbrough "On th" infults of IP 
7 40%, NN al 
Ne fool through bee inſeaftility.. . 
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76 On DE AT H. | 
eee guilty fear, the pious cravey 
<6: Fought by the wretch, and CONE the 
e graue. 19014 70 
«It eaſes lovers, ſets the captive free, 
* And cho a tyrant, gives us liberty. 
We all pray and wiſh for length of days; 
we think it a bleſſing; and fo it is when we 
live well, But he ſeems to bid faireſt for bap- 
pineſi, who is moſt free from ſolicitude about 
the length of his life. Milton ſays, * 
Nor Jove thy life, nor bate, _ = 
« But what thou liv 72 live well: | 
© How long, or ſhort, permit to begun,” 1 
7 | The youthful part of both ſexes, as 8 as they 
are the leaſt timid, ſeem to be alſo the leaſt 
.wedded to the world. Of all ages, thaſe "who 
are piouſly courageous may moſt properly, be 


ſaid to part with the world, not the world 
with them. N > 2gord 
+. There is a pleaſure, more caly to conceive 
than deſcribe, in ſeeing others take, their laſt 
farewell of this world in a, graceful, manner. 
h Top appear with irrefiſtible charms; charms 


* which 


TING 
n 
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which ought to make à deeper, as they make 
a better impreſſion, than all the pride of youth 
or bloom of beauty. And ſince to this we 
muſt all come, let us conſider our ſituation, 
and learn to make a true eſtimate of life. - 
« The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that . * Bas wealth er 
* Fave, | 7 
% Await alike th inevitable FER 
«© The paths. of glory lead but to the grave.” 
Miſs T####+##+* lived longer than many 
who ſee their childrens children.. We are told, 
by a, very wiſe man, That honorable: age 
« is not that which ſtandeth in length of time, 
nor that is meaſured by number off years ; but 
0 wiſdom is the gray hair unto men, and an 
© unſpotted life is old age. Yet we -feldom 
think we have lived long woo with regard 
to duration of time. Does this ariſe from the 
hopes of temporal felicity ; the difſtruft' that 
there is no happineſs after death; ot that we 
ſhall not arrive at the fruition of that happi- 
neſs ?' From whatever cauſe it proceeds, Nah, 


ain thruft the fatal hour from us. l 
Seeing | 


77 
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Seeing there is in our nature ſo great 4 rc · 
luctance to die, we may plainly diſuovur the 
indulgent care of providence in that mixture. 
of fear, hope, and e ion, which art blen - 
ded together, and which every thinking pet : 
ſon feels, bay ju it js W to deſeribe. 19200 
« To each unthinking being heaven, a PRs 1 
te Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its nl 
&« To man imparts it, but with ſuch a view 
«© That whilft be dreads it, makes him hope it too. 
«The bour conceaÞ d, and fo remote the fear," 
. &* Death fill draws nearer, never ſeeming nrar. 
« Great handing miracle that beaten a, 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind" 
Do we not generally indulge this turn of 
mind a great deal too much? Alas we negle& 
the medium, and convert that which is given 
us as a bleſſing into a curſe. If this was not the 
caſe, could the frequent intimations of morta- 
lity; could the daily, T might ſay bor 
membrances, that it will be ow tuft” 
make ſo faint an mean und fo Mule was 
force the duties of religion? 
* oY 4 | To 
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Io learn hom to die, is beyond) a deu, 
the moſt important leſſan of lite : it is the great 
buſineſi of living. All affaics,” which art in- 
tereſting, we generally attend to with care und 
aſſduity, eſpecially if they. promiſe an acqui-" 
ſition of fame, or riches, or pleaſures,-) Inte 
what can we reſolve our neglect of the true 
and proper confideratjons of death? We are 
always on the confines of eternity; but when, 
to appearance, we are arrived on the very vetge 
of it, what folly it is ſtill to cling to earth; in- 
ſtead of ſtriving to mount to beaver, Thert is- 
but one. way to correct this fata miſtakes 
get your affections on things above, not on 
W * We- r N * 
« ff 
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To-morrow comes, and we fall ; we crumble 

into duſt, which ſerves. only to nouriſh the 

plant which men or beaſts feed upon, | 
© Out, out fhort candle ! life's 


e But a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
« Who ftruts and frets his bour upon the Sage, 
And then is beard no mr 


&« A tale told by an idiot, Alte. 
Sound and fury, fignifying nothing.“ I 
But can we lament that we are but creatures of 

a day? That day lights us to eternity ! It leads, 
us to thoſe 2 where we ſhall tes wy 
ever / 

The oftener we entertain the awful confide- 
ration of a future ſtate, the more: firmly per- 
ſuaded we ſhall be of the reality of its exiſt- 
ence. Not to think, is not to be a man; and 
how can we think of Hife, without thinking of 
death alſo? Death will give the finiſhing 
ſtroke; it will blot with infamy, or crown 
with honor: there is but little reaſon to wiſl 
for life wit bout probity of mind; and with" it 
there is no reaſon to fear death. Where the 
fear of death predominates, nothing worthy | 

the 
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the native greatneſs of the mind can he per- 
formed. It is a bar to every thing that is no- 
ble or Sangrous 4 whilſt it ſhuts out all, the 
joys which reſult from thought and reflection. 
Did we entertain a real abhorrenes of fin; we 
ſhould think of death as the entrance into liſe: 
and ſince this alone can puts us beyond the 
reach of vice and folly, the conſideration of 
ſuch a ſtate muſt be pleaſing to that mind 
which confides in GOD, ang is afraid of no 
evil but ..... rr welC8. 
But ae e en think of death 
without fear ? I will not ſay this is as eaſy as 
to think of wealth and titles without ambi- 
tion, for that leads too far; but it is certain, 
that fear is a very painful paſſion; and for the 
fame reaſon that we naturally fly from pain, 
we ought to ſtudy how to ſubdue the fear, of 
death. If he in whoſe breaſt it predominates 
cannot be happy ; if it draws a gloom over all 
the delights, and even the comforts, of life; E 
fear, as it is emphatically expreſſed, « betrays. 
« the ſucgours whi doi fe =. 
Xo in Vinh thigh coun 2 
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countenance fo painful, ſo n 2 pa 
fion ? 

What then is to be done to enable us to 
march on calmly, deliberately, joyfully > How 
ſhall we learn to meet this king of terrots 
with a good grace? 

« With terrors round, can FA beld ber 

e throne, 

« Deſpiſe the known, nor nls at ti un- 

« known?” 
That reaſon can do. That reaſon has je 
done. Give reaſon fair play, and as your paſ- 
fions become ſubſervient to it, fear will vaniſh 
28 unprofitable. We are indeed commanded 
to work out our ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling : but fear is here confidered as a paſſion of 
the mind implanted in our nature to make us 
watchful for our own preſervation. The 
diſtinction is moſt obvious: a-timid derelic- 
tion of ſpirit leads to deſperr : tis the reverſe 
of. that maſculine firmneſs which religian de- 
mands of us. Cowards will die for religion, 
no matter how abſurd the tenets of it, So far 
from fearing, in the ſenſe of a ſervile paſſion, - 
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the chriſtian ought to wi/h for ſome” glorious 

_ cauſe to give up life. Fear is neceſſary to check 
our preſumption, and to create an awful reve- 
rence ; but it muſt not check our hope nor pi- 
ous confidence. The diſtinction is the fame as 
in ſorrow. Chriſtianity teaches us to be ſor- 
rowful for our ſins; and yet © not to be ſorrow- 
« ful, as men without hope,” is one of the 
prime admonitions of chriftianity. 

Shall avarice, ambition, love, revenge, tranſ- 
port their votaries to a contempt of death, in 
the purſuit of their reſpective objects: and 
ſhall not hope, religious hope, inſpire us with a 
noble diſdain of life when it ſhall pleaſe heaven 
to grant it no longer? Without a reconcilia- 
tion to death, nothing in fe, as I have juſt 
obſerved, can be truly great; and with it our 
minuteſt actions are glorious, Heathens have 
often ſmiled at death: wrapt up in the con- 
templation of the charms of virtue; and truſt- 
ing that there migbi be «juſt nd wrath he | 
preme diſpoſer of all human affairs, they have 
met death as their friendly guide and bappy | | | 

| deliverer. And will not the cbrifiren, * in 
G 2 « ſure | 7 
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« ſure and certain hope,” fly to his great Lord 
and maſter, his friend, his W his Re. 
deemer, and his Gop ? 
And what will fear avail? to give us a a 
ſand deaths inſtead of one? 
« An angels arm can't ſave thee fron th 
e grave? 
But a ſteady reſolution will ſupport you: bope 
inſpires, it infuſes courage, it animates the glo- 


rious purſuit, whilſt reaſon and faith unite 
their forces to ſubdue our enemies. Tis but 
to contend; with all your heart, you are ſure 
of conqueſt. Cheriſh a confidence in him who 
made you, both worlds become your own; and 
you invincible. Theſe thoughts occur to al- 
moſt every thinking man: the great point is 
to give them their due weight, and FO 
into hpractice. | 
As to our fondneſs for life we ſee what i 1 
is, and what it 7s not. We cannot be com- 
pletely happy here; we are always wiſhing for 
ſomething © | 
te Hope ſprings. dteradd i in the human bro, | 
* Man never is, but Ou: to be bleft. . 
"I & "4 | 
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De ſoul uneaſy, and confin'd from bome, © 
« Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 
In the mean while religion, with words 

ſweet as the voice. of angels, breathes health 
to the ſoul in every ſound; religion tells us it 
is impoſſible the cop of truth can lie. And 

what has he faid? If we will not read, or 
do not comprehend, can we forgive ourſelves 
for ſuch neglect or ignorance? From theſe 
books we ſhall learn that, upon the compari- 
ſon of the preſent with the future life, we on- 
ly begin to live, when we die; and whilſt we 
enjoy the uſe of reaſon, for reaſon ſtill muſt be 
our guide, ſhall we not prefer a better ſtate to a 
worſe, and boldly try the experiment which we muſt 
make? Religion teaches us to abſorb our fears 
in hope; it teaches us to part with the body as 
one would part with an intimate friend, not 
without reluctance, yet with ſuch patience and 
ſubmiſſion as the accidents of life require. We. 
know what the condition. of life is, as ſoon as 
we know that we are alive; and if we derive | 
no ſupport from religion, with reſpe to a fu-| | 
ture ſtate, I am ſpeaking as a believer in Chrif, \ _ 

„ we 
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we muſt not think at all; all is dark and in- 


tricate ! 
If 9 tell your ſtories often to your own 
heart, they will not be dull, like a twice-told 
tale, but prove of the greateſt conſequence in - 
teaching you how to die well. The example 
of one of our own Jevel excites our ſhame, or 
raiſes our emulation. If * the thought of death 
ce ig the directing helm of life,” ſteer by ic 
heaven will open to your view : you will reach 
the port, without danger of being wreck d on 
the ſhoals and rocks with which life abouhds, 
This is not faſhionable advice: but it is hot 
therefore the leſs worthy your acceptance. 
| The events of my life teach me what is to be 
expected; I hold /ife and death in a great mea · 
ſure indifferent. J hope to become a better 
man, and therefore I wiſh to live; I may be 
a worſe, and therefore I conſent to die. A 
man's true ambition ſhould be to live a life of 
reaſon. In ſickneſs or in health, with ap- 
plauſe or contempt, let the world treat me 
well or il; whilſt I live 1 ought to do all the 
ende 1 cn, to ha my country, and 
man- 
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mankind, I expect no return bere, but ſuch 
as Thave learnt to ſubmit to, if I am diſappoint- 
ed in my expectation ; but I hope: for favor 
hereafter ; not from any conſciouſneſs that I 
deſerve it, but becauſe I rive for it, and bo- 
lieve the mercy as well as juſtice of Gov js in- 
finite. I have no clearer idea of infinite mer- 
cy, joined to infinite juſtice, than the goodneſs 
of the Creator, as exerciſed towards man, in 
the moſt important inſtance. I truſt in that 
mercy and juſtice, through the merits of the 
Redeemer of mankind, This is my creed and 
ſtem : for the reſt, who can anſwer for his 
wn conſtancy, or that he ſhall always act 
conſiſtent with his own principles? But we 
muſt be watchful ; we muſt endeavour to do 
it: death only can ſecure us 

I am indebted to you for this octalde of 
committing my thoughts to writing; and, in 
my preſent mood, methinks I could write over 
my cell the lines of a French author, with as 
little ſelf-deceit, eſpecially as I never had any 15 
conſiderable connections with the great, which 


ſeems to be the chief ſubject of his complaint, 


G 4 ; « Las 


ö 
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Las deſperer, & de me plaindre, 
« De Famour des grands, & du ſort, 
ce C'eſt ici que jattens la mort, | 
« Sans la defirer ni la craindre.” 
I feel a generous pride and comfort in the 
ſuperiority which I enjoy, or which I would 
; perſuade . myſelf I enjoy, that is not in the 
power of fortune to give, or take away ; tho 
alas theſe may be more eaſily diminiſhed than 
increaſed, if the accidents of life ſhould hap- 
pen to call forth the baſe inſtead of the noble 
paſſions, And fince it is beyond all diſpute that 
life is very ſhort, and very uncertain, let us 
think it the higheſt folly to act as if it Was 
long and certain. MI 
Tis now many years fince I erat doc- 
tor SHerlocꝶ's diſcourſe on death: this is the 
book which ought to be read as the year goes 
round, by every one who can read at all, if 
they mean to meet death as a friend; I cannot 
be more yours than by recommending it, 
Ferewel, | | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIX. 

To the ſame. | 

MADAM, Monday. 
HE inn at Vidgate was not of the moſt 
elegant kind, but ſuch is our happi · 
neſs in this fertile iſland, we ate ever ſecure as 
gainſt the terrors of hunger, tho we cannot 
always enjoy a luxurious ſuperfluity. I need 
not remind you of the ſimplicity of our food, 
nor the moderation of our meals. The phi- 
loſopher complimented his friend, who enter- 
tained him the evening before at a ſimple, re- 
paſt, and thank d him, that he had poſſeſſed 
his ſoul in tranquillity fince that time, free 
from the dreadful effects of - intemperance. I 
have heard it remarked, however, that thoſe 
who have lived longeſt, have generally had 
good appetites, or, in other words, they eat 
more than a common quantity; and, dhe re- | 
ſon is plain; but how many die early by in- 
dulging their appetite, in eating and drinking 
40 aucb, or of improper kinds ? How many 
hurt 
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hurt the faculties of their minds ? In a word, 
- how many live and die miſerably, when, by 
the power of temperance and moderation, they 
might enjoy a continual feaſt, in life and in 
death! 920 & 
Leaving Widgate, we travelled over deli. 
cious downs, about twelve miles to the villge 
Gunville, which leads to Eaftbury, the ſeat of 
Mr. Doddington : it is a very large ſtately man- 
fion, built of freeſtone: the area before the 
houſe is covered with two wings, which form 
the offices for the ſervants. The, entrance 
dy a flight of ſteps near twelve feet high, into 
a grand portico ſupported by columns of near 
fifty feet; through which you enter into a ve- 
ry ſtately ſoloon highly decorated. Here are 
many grand apartments, and ſome very rich- 
ly farniſhed ; but there is an aukward clom- 
fineſs in fome parts of it; at leaſt it wanted 
elegance to pleaſe ſo common a ſpectator as 
myſelf, We may conclude that there is ſorne- 
thing in true taſte, not dependant on opinion 
or fancy, but reducible to a criterion. Some 
places are univerſally applauded, ſome as uni- 
verſally 


* 
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verſally condemned ; not that there are half 
| ſo many have an opinion of their own, as pre-: 
tend to it,  Methinks when I am admitted io 
ſee a gentleman's houſe, gratitude forbids mo 
to criticize : but I am not qualzfied for this in- 
vidious taſk.; and what is more, I am rather 
pleaſed in my ignorance, than defire knows 
ledge which may render me the leſs happy. 

Beſides the two ſtories of grand apartments, 
the Attic ſtory is very neatly furniſhed ; but I 
apprehend the ciclings are too low, and will. 
hardly bear the ſmoke of a candle in winter, 
or protect from the heat of the ſan in ſum - 
The gardens ſermed to pleaſe you as little 
as the houſe, The temple, which ſtands at 
the extremity of the lawn, oppoſite the back 
front, appears very heavy ; and, tho” adorned 
with the buſts of the moſt celebrated of the 
no great idea of the taſte of the founder of iti It 
muſt be acknowledged, at thi ſame time, that 
the owner of this ſtately edifice may find in it 
comfort and delight: I dare ſay there is warmth + | _ 

gs 
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in winter, and coolneſs in ſummer. I am ſure 
there is cleanlineſs and grandeur. The ſitu- 
tion is very agreeable ; tho' the ans are” 

crowded. _ $3008! 
The downs and ane which belong to 
this houſe, they ſay take in ſeyen or eight 
miles in circumference, and theſe conſtituts': a 
very pleaſing ſcene. | | 
Night now drawing on, PEP curtail fa 
fied, we proceeded further five miles, till 
travelling over downs, to Blandford. Sir 
Charles Howard's dragoons being here on their 
march towards London, you remember how 
difficult it was to find proper lodgings, and 
how many civil ſpeeches were made by thoſe 
who could do nothing for us. It is ſome. alley 
viation of a misfortune to be treated with gen- 
tle language; one is naturally pleaſed with this 
_ exerciſe of humanity,: whether it proceed from 
the heart or not. At length we were on- 
ducted ſafe to the Red Lion, where I wiſh you 

2 good night, Tam, Ce. 
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LETTER R 
To W 


MADAM, | Tueſday 12 Auguf, 1755- | 


OW. precarious is human happineſs ! 
You, who had meditated the enjoy- 

ment of drinking deeply of the waters of Lerbe, 
and of burying, not your cares, for you ſeem- 
ed to have none, but all your thoughts in o- 
blivion, was ſo cruelly interrupted before the 


dawn of day with the noiſe of a thouſand giants 


mounted on elephants ! ſo they might appear 
in a dream; but indeed there were two or 
three troops of dragoons, who ſeemed to be 


no reſpecters of any perſons, except their offi- 
cers. It was mortifying ; but have you not 
often ſlept ſince that time, many a long hour, 


as little to the benefit of your health, as this in- 
terruption of Jeep might be? This is a confi- 


deration to which few people give its proper 


weight: in ſpite of this accident your vivecity 


was pot diminiſhed, nor conſequently the plea- 
ſure you gave Joor friends, | 
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Blandferd is a pretty neat market town, It 
is built chiefly of ſtone, and in ſome meaſure 
- obliged to the flames for its preſent elegance, 
We were now not above ten miles from Pool, 
and conſequently yet within the ſcent of the 
ſea, which adds to the ſoftneſs of the air, 
and renders this a very healthy as well as an 
agreeable ſituation. 

The .church here is advantageouſly place, 
near the centre of the town ; and, if we may 
judge from the tomb-ſtones, this town enjoys 
its ſhare of good ſenſe, with a little more ſkill 
in poetry than I had hitherto diſcovered. Ac- 
cording to my uſual entertainment before my 
fellow travellers riſe, I ſtroll'd into the church- 

yard: jt is a pretty but common thought which 
1 found there, in memory of a poor girl of 
ſixteen , Henrietta Maria Percy, and not with- 
out inſtruQion to thoſe who have a A 
learn. 
« See from the earth the filing lily Ne EY) 
* An it grows, it fouriſhes and dis. | 
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« $0 this fair fow'r ſearce Maſon for 4 
*« day, ; 


« Short was the bloom, and Bedi the dueeh? f 
I am- yours, G. 


LETTER XXL. 
To the fame. 


Mapa, | | It | 


UR chief buſineſs being the Gohe of a- 


greeable objefts, we were now directed 


to Mr. Portman cliff, which is a little mile 
diſtant from Blandford, The mention of a 
cliff gave me immediately an idea of Dover, or 


the coaſt of Suſſex ; but this is of a far different 
nature. It is a hill planted in the modern 


taſte, which is a ſimple and beautiful irregu 
larity, with many ſtately trees. The fine turf 
and ſoft moſſy walks, the eaſy decline in ſome 
places, and the ſteep deſcent in others, render 


the whole very delightful. It is already ex _ 5 | 


tended to a confiderable diſtance, and defigned. 
to be carried in a ſemicircular form near two 


1 
f 


miles towards Blandford, a view of which is | {1 


3 pe- | (04 
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preſented to the eye. But what adds much to 
the charms of this place is the river Stour, | 
which runs in ſweet meanders in the yalley 
below : upon the whole, it is one of the moſt 
ſuperb and peaiing ſcenes of the Fin I ever 
faw. | 
There is thin comackeble | in \ the houſe 
it is new fronted, and makes an agreeable fi- 
gure. Mr. Portman, has formed a plan for 
great improvement, for which there is ſufß- 
cient room, both as to the order of the out- 
houſes and the plantations, The whole ſpace 
except the cliff}, now lies rude and indi- 
geſted. | 9 
From Mr. Portman s we were conducted, 
through his grounds, into the road to Shaftſ- 
| bury; it lies for the moſt part over downs, af- 
fording many delicious proſpects ; rich flocks, 
and fertile valleys, beautified with plantations 
on every ſide, delighting the ſenſes, = 
After travelling about fourteen miles fur- 
ther, we reached Shaftſbury. 1 n this place 
are neither manufactures, nor gentlemens hou- 
21 the people 3 by 1 and 


paſture. 


SHAFTSBURY:/ "= 


paſture, It is entirely built of ſtone, tho“ it 
makes but a mean appearance. The ſituation 
is on a lofty hill: near the town is an agree» 
able walk, called the Park, from whence is a 
very extenſive view of the adjacent counties of 
Wilſhire and Hampſhire. Here it was I en». 
tertained myſelf with thinking on the pleaſure 
of compaſſing the ſurface of the whole earth, 
as the eye nom takes in objets within the. 
diſtance of a few hundred yards; concluding 
that we may enjoy ſuch capacities in a fu- 
ture ſtate: indeed what is this power for hint 5 
to communicate, who poſſeſſes immenſity l 
In this contemplation I forget all earthly con- 
cerns, except my reſpect fob you. Forewel, * 
am yours, Ge. 
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PART I. 

Ridicules a female fondneſs for animals and 
birds, and thence makes weighty refleflions 
. till wwe arrive at Stourton. 


' 4 


LETTER XXII, 


f - 4 Mrs. D## #. 

8 MA DA, | 7 ucſdey. 
| E were in the full enjoyment of an 

'Y elegant repaſt at Shaftſbury,. and a 
happy as ſober people ſhould ever be on ſuch 
occaſions, when we accidentally learnt the 2 | 
news that our friend Miſs , whom, for 
her goodneſs of heart, we will call Cordelia, 
had loſt her favorite Makako, and was in great 
tribulation on the occaſion, . _ es 

dat mighty ills from trivial cauſes ſpring * 
This is applicable to more caſes than even 
wiſe men are aware of: but let the ſubject | 
of diſtreſs be what it may, thoſe who haye 


| 


hearts 
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hearts ſuſceptible of a true ſenſe of human mi- 
ſery will take their ſhare in it. From what- 
ever cauſe your ſympathy aroſe, your counte- 
nance diſcovered: a ſuſpenſion of your happi - 
neſs. I could not prevail on myſelf to wren, 
and it would be a violation of good manners 
to laugh,  Farewel. I am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXIIL 

To the ane. „ 
Mapa, | \_ Tueſday. 
poN my word, the buſineſs is of ſo in- 
tereſting a nature, I am but ill qualified 

to give my advice: will you undertake to laugh 
Cordelia into good humour? Tell her that, in 
antient times, Dido, whoſe picture ſhe admires, 
killed herſelf when Eneas was ſo unkind ab io 
run away from her. Eneas, ſhe may have 
heard, was a rational animal with' a beard ; 
Matalo is an animal of inſtinct, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a man, with ſhort ears. Both had | 
their charms it is plain: Eneas was a very ſad 
fellow for leaving ſo. fine a lady; Makako a 
| H 2 „ 
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filly jacanapes for thus deſerting his charming 
miſtreſs. Eneas indeed was conducted by his 
mother Venus; and our Makako lived under 
the auſpices of a terreſtrial being, who 
more amiable than the goddeſs, becauſe ſhe is 
adorned with innocence : her only guilt is an 
inordinate affection for a monkey: what pity 
'tis ſhe has any guilt at all! Dido was certainly 
very fond of Eneas, or ſhe would not have been 
tranſported to this extremity : and how often - 
has Makako been fondled by the fair band of 
his miſtreſs, and careſſed in her very boſom l 
Which of the two > bed the moſt cave for 
grief? 8 

But if you cxnney Hugh 15 and 
mor, exerciſe all your lenient arts: teach "4 
if you can, to reſerve her paſſions for nobler 
objects. It is true, all of us have our foihies: 
| ſhall we not compaſhonate Cordelia may not 
ſhe whom ſo. many of the graces attend, may 
not the good-natured Cordelia, ſhed tears for 
the toſs of her monkey? Wt 

It is a very intereſting conſideration, not to 
this lady only, but to the ald, as well as the 

| young 3 
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young; to men as well as women; and to the 
people of every clime : it is what every days 
experience teaches that the beſt way to ſub- 
due one paſſion is to ſet it at variance with an- 
tber. Tis thus a great part of mankind are 
kept within bounds; and hence ariſes, in a 
great meaſure, the beauty and harmohy of liſe. 

It is hardly poſſible Cordelia can be totally de- 
void of the love of admiration ? What is more 
nouriſhed in a young lady's, breaſt, than the 
deſire of being admired, if not adored ?, Who 
dares ſay the is a fool? They might as well 
tell her ſhe is ugly. But you may warn her 
not to depart from her own. principles. Pity. 
and contempt follow as cloſe at the heels of | 
folly, as praiſe and admiration attend good ſenſe 
and diſcretion. „ * "4 

It this doQgine, is founded in reaſon and ax- 
perience, Cordelia will not treat it with con · 
tempt z ngt will you deſpiſe this medley of jeſt 
and philoſophy. A Ic. = 4:40 | | 7 


| | ey n. add 1: 26 p 1 
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LETTER XXIV. ; 
To the ſame. e508 
Tueſday, 


Ur, MADAM, great care muſt be ta- 
ken with reſpect to the manner in which 
you give advice to Cordelia. If poflible yo 
muſt make your admonition pleaſing, tho ſhe 
diſlike the /ubjed? of it. Let it fall like dew; 
do not overwhelm her with a ſhower, If you 
tell her too much, tho' you tell it ever 0 
well, ſhe will not regard it; and if you re- 
peat it often, ſhe will think you gratify your 
inclination in one inſtance, as ſhe may do herr 
in another. Convince her, above all things, 
that you have no meaning but what is 'dire&- 
ed to promote her felicity. But as this is fo 
delicate a taſk, you muſt adapt your very 


words to her taſte ; your voice to her ear; 
your ſentiments to her peculiar turn of 
thought ; you muſt exert all your art to ren» 
der your advice acceptable ; that will be receiv» 

d 
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ed kindly from you, who are fo much near- 
er her age, and for whom ſhe muſt needs 
have the greater regard, which, from me, 
might appear as philoſophical arrogance. 5 
To reconcile her the more eaſily to your 
admonition, remind her that a ſpeator often 
ſees faults, which the aur, tho ſuperior in- 
kill, does not diſcover in himſelf, 1 Know- 
you will ſhew more compaſſion for this young: 
lady than my -remarks ſerm to carry with 
them: make uſe of as few or as many, of 
them, as you pleaſe ; only I beg you will ob- 
ſerve, that as much a philoſopher as I may 
pretend to be, I have too much wit to wage, 
war with all the young ladies, or old ones ei- 
ther, who have inordinate affections for. mon- 
keys, parrots, or lap-dogs. Fares: I am 
youth, f. 0 ein 
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i s „ LET TB ©. Xa ao 
To the ſame, {91 208! 


a A'D AM, Tueſday. 
WILL confeſs, with the ſame honeſty 
1 which always directs my pen, that I think 
a woman of ſenſe may entertain ſome de. 
gree of affection for a brute ; I do not mean 2 
bumen brute, but a dog, for inſtance,” which 
is a faithful animal, and preferable to a mon- 
key, becauſe a dog has no vile reſemblance'sf 
the human ſpecies, as monkeys have. Moſt 
dogs are Heopbunti; but they are faithful, which 
is more than can be ſaid of the generality"of 
neee ſpocies. They n too 
in ſome few inſtances. 

The great fault ſeems to lie in the ho 
eſteem in which we place ſuch objects; and 
the manner in which we expreſs our humani- 
ty towards them. Add to this the inconvent- 
mee which ariſes from n great attention to 
them, either with regard to the abuſe of out 
time; or the inelegance and vexation which 
1.2063 ariſes 
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ariſes to ourſelves, or to others. Some ani · 

mals are of ſo naſty and miſchieyous a kind, 

that it is the moſt abſurd zafe imaginable to 

attempt to render them domeſtic, | , 
But, to the honour of /ap-dogs, n ien 

their caſe | When under proper diſcipline; how 

greatly are they inſtrumental to the felicity of 

fine ladies | and how happy are theſe to find 

an object to amuſe their idle moments, and 

perchance to preſerve themſelves from the dan · 

ger which always attends having nothing to-do. 

But, alas ! the 5 things may be abuſed, and 

the kind intentions of Providence perverted ! 

Thus we ſometimes ſee a fine lady act as if 

the dag, which happens to be under her pre- 

cious care, was incomparably of more value, in 

her eyes, than a human creature, which is un-. | 

der the care of any other perſon, or perad- ff 

venture under no care at all. From hene we. 

may conclude, that an immoderate love of.. g. | HY 

brute animal, tho' it may not deſtrop a cha- | 

ritable diſpofition, muſt weaken the force of it. {8 

Where * the milk of human kindneſs,” where | 7 

the choiceſt powers of humanity prevail, m... 

* he 
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there moſt care ought to be taken to find the 
proper object of them, leſt this diſpoſition, ex- 
cellent and admirable in itſelf, ſhould degene- 
rate into a fooliſh and abſurd tenderneſs, or 
an undiſtinguiſhing regard for the nobleft ad 


_ of God's creatures. 


we ſometimes ſee inſtances, where a 
is ſhewn to all the animated works of the Ar- 


MIGHTY, except half a dozen birds, and as 
many four-footed beaſts. Berry and Jobm are 
| confidered as inferior beings to Tabby and 
Pompey. The chicken is ordered for the cat 
or dig, by her who never thinks of giving a 
morſel of bread to relieve the hunger of a man; 
This is ſtrange ; but it often happens to thoſe 
who. _— their affections to — 


bias? 
We. are told that © a merciful —— | 


« ful to his beaſt.” This conveys a great deal 
more ſenſe than we are generally aware of; 
and "ſhews the contradictions there are in the 
character and conduct of nations, as well as 
private men © In Great Britain we compli- 
ment outfelves, and perhaps juſtly, with the 


repus . 
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reputation of great hilmanity ; but — N 


bial ſaying, that England is the beſt coun-; 
« try in the world for women, and the worſt” 
« for horſes,” is often verified. With reſpect 


to the true medium of regard to the brute crew; = 


ation, the kiſſing of a dog, and the driving a 
horſe, without an urgent neceſſity, till he drops 
down dead, ſeems equally abſurd and ridicu- 
lous ; tho' the laſt is really ip a high degree 
offenſive to humanity, whatever thoſe may prey. 
tend to, CC 
the brute creation. 

To judge of things e 
cacy, or in other words according to rο¹e 
and nature, à man of taſte and ſentiment may 


look on a country girl milking a cow, with'+ * 


great complacency i we may allow his plea» 
ſure to be © proportioned to her figure and 
beauty, becauſe the is acting in charafier) adj 
performing a uſeful office. But the ſame per- 


ſon will be boch to ſee a lady raviſbing u M. 14 


with her caseſſes; and the more diſtinguiſhed 
the is for her perſtinal charms, the mags Röck- 


ing the vnn appear, If it is in hands for" y 


| 


1 
sf 
\ * 
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4 fins lady to do abſurd things, a fine lady then 
is « fool;fÞ lady; which is a hard definition of 
that ſpecies of beings, who of all the viſible 
creation are ambitious of being thought the 
en Adieu. en Ge. 


| LETTER XXVI. 
To the fame 


r n 
this occaſion, as immoderate grief for trifles.. 
Io eſtimate things as they really are, is'a 
leflon very hard to learn, and which few ever 
occaſion to ſatyr or ridicule; but, — it is 
not generally conſidered in this light, theſe 
who grieve for 1maginary evils art jth oft- 
ner objects of pity, than contempt : for Mat- 
ever the ſubject is, che concern ſhould de pro· 
portioned to the ſuffering. A wiſe min ay 

ſhed tears in meaſure," for the death oP HE . 


wy WI 1 
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And a young lady we ſee will weep ſot be 
elopement of her monkey. We may ſym paths 
with the one, becauſe be acts according to n. 
ture; and be ſorry for the other, ne 
forſakes her reaſon. BOT Fe he 
There is a certain meaſure —— 
real misfortunes, that adds a luſtre to the 
brighteſt eyes, which have moſt power to 
charm when bathed in tears; and from the 
knowledge of this truth ariſes the. contiteeſeir 
paſſion of grief, ſometimes practiſed by the e 
ceitful part of your ſex. Sorrow, confilied 
within its proper bounds, is one of the nobleſt 
paſſions of the ſoul; it is one of thoſe ſen- 
fations which lead men to relieve like heaven. 
Rain in ſeaſon nouriſhes the earth, and gene- 
rous tears refreſh thoſe for whom they, are 
ſhed. But whilſt ſuch ſorrow dignifies|hume- 
nity, what ſhall we ſay, when the ſame exter- 
nal marks of affliction appear for trrvia ingo? 
We muſt mourn that rational beings, ſubjeQ 
ſo many real calamitics, can act ſo frratimally 
as to waſte their grief, and torment themſelves | 
W ect . 8 B 
But 


But you muſt not pretend to #r1umph over 
this poor girl; it may be your turn, or mine, 
ete long, to be vexed for trifles. Nothing is 
more common, than to ſee the moſt delicate 
of both ſexes rouſing from a drowſy repoſe,and 
calling up their fortitude, ſubdue the greateſt 
| calamities ; and yet thoſe very perſons are ſub- 
jeR to! be ruffled by the moſt trivial incidents. 
This truth is put in a very good light by a cele- 
brated ſaying of the great prince de Cond#: No 
tt man,” ſays he, was ever eſteemed a hero 
« by his valet de chambre.“ Nor 1 believe 
many women heroines by their filles de chambre. 
But true heroiſm leads us to command ourſelyes 
in the /eaft, as well as in the greateſt events of 
life." Thoſe who are never called to great tri- 
als may be equally acceptable in the ſight of 
God, by diſcharging their duty in /ittle ones; 
and ſhould, for this very reaſon, be watchful 
to acquit themſelves well, and not become the 
* of their own folly. L 
We are apt to forget that we are aasee 
for: every moment of our time; for whiat we 
ſay, as well as what we do. Eyery petulant ex- 
y pet 
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preſſion muſt be deemed a (, foolſb word; 
andevery immoderate tranſport of grief, eſpecir 
ally for trifles, an ( inordinate affetFion,: Me- 
diocrity in all things 3 is beſt, * Immoderate 
« orief, or exceſſive j joy, are equally unbecom- 
„ing man that, is born to die,” ſays Senece, 
who was a heathen. But chriſllanity, has a 
thouſand charms, to cure this ſigkneſs of the 
mind, more, perhaps, than PE: you. or 1 
ever thought OT | TOPS! [77 
We ought indeed to keep our 3 for gur 
fins, Real calamities will have their tribute 
but all the reſt is productive of infinite miſ- 
chiefs to ourſehves, and for the moſt part very 
injurious to others. The important leſſon which 
common ſenſe, as well as religion and philoſo- 
phy, teach, -is to conſider life itſelf as held by 
a precarious tenure, that when night comes de 
may throw it off, as a looſe garment when 1 
retire to reſt. 7 . — 2 
Whilſt you inſtru your young r 
prove your own. mind, as I enlarge mine by 
writing, to yon. Virtue is never. uprewarded. | fe | 


Yau may bach. or look ſerious, as you are diſ- 
* | 
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poſed : our ideas are link d together in a wen 
derful manner; I began my xx11* letter with 
a monkey's elopement from his miſtreſs, and 1 


end this with a reflection on mortality. "The 


truth is, tho' fools and philoſophers are near 
akin, there is an eternal difference between 
folly and wiſdomy miſery is the companion of 
the one, immortal happineſs will crown the 
otber. © He hath ſet fire and water before 
, thee; ſtretch forth thy hand unto whether 
*thou wilt. Aae, Iam yours, Sc. 


's 


LETTE R XXVII. 
To the ſome. 4 


MADAM, 3 __ 
ROM the conſideration of female weak- 
neſs, ſet in a very ſtrong light, it is 
not unnatural to conſider the different turn 
in the minds of men and women. | 


There is a pernicious ſelf-complacency in the | 


contemplation of their own charms, by which 
women, particularly if they are young and 
handſome, are often induced to raſt and a as 


P 
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if they imagibed there was a difference of ſex - 
in ſouls ; or that the ſame reaſon did not prtũde 
in both ſexes. No r e, ee ! 
any difference in the original conſtitution; as 
appointed by the author of nature? We ſee in- 
deed a very diſferant turn of thought. arifing - 
from education; and the objects the ſexes are 
converſant with, even. from the cradle to the 
grave, are very different, But whilſt we reflect 
how much ſuperior ſome. are to others, in both 
ſexes, we may alſo obſerve how great affinitg,, 
there is in ſouls, and how naturally we court 
our like, With regard to the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding, I have often obſerved that wo- 
men of ſtrong ſenſe prefer the converſation of 
men, not however ere of tho mph | 
amiable: diſtinction. It is an excellent 
nitiop, De a en Fein 
get thee, batimes unto him, and let thy 
« wear the eps of his door. But to adapt 
the dag g. ey you may call E a aner 
of 8 hops there are (Hons | 

If whas the poet ſays i pe, you.differ from, 1 8 
men in a eee, eee ee, \\ \\ 


Vor. I. « Some 
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Some men to buſineſs, ſome to pleaſure n, 
But everyavoman is at heart a ra“ * 
He did not mean ſarely that women ate in- 
herently more diſpoſed to vice than men: bt 
you love amuſements more; the duties of yogr 
lives diſpoſe you to be leſs thoughtfal,” youre 
| alſo more gay and volatile; and as you delight 
in pleaſures which ate more lively, you are 
the more ſubect to err by the delufrong*of 's 
| lively imagination. ' Notwithſtanding all this, 
und a great deal more which might be'ſaid, 1 
will undertake to pronounce that you ate not 
fo much drawn aſtray by corruption of will. If 
you are Jeſs habituated to reaſon cloſely, you 
are more uſed to live well; PER 
But men ſometimes pretend that you have 
no principles; that you are ie, or Rae, 
in every part of life, from fear, of ſhame, or 
faſhion; from pride, or ſuch low motives; Mat 
you do not conſider what is right, but what 
will beſt ſupport your fame or vanity. 1 not 
this an effect of our arrogance? * Out of the 
« heart are the iſſues of life.” And are your 
hearts leſs ſuſceptible of good impreſſions ? 
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Heaven deals ita bounties with an equal hand: 


ſtancy, be it in love; in friendſhip, in prudence, 


in religion? Here again for my own part I of- 


fer to compound the matter. But do women 


in general ſhow ſo much virthe in friendſhip, 
or humanity for their own ſex, as a man for 
his friend? You are apt to be envious of beauty 
tho' in poverty; and cuſtor does not exact 
quite ſo nuch of you as of as. Men are (all 
to excel women in f#iend/bip, as women do 
men in love: but your fituations, in general, 
ariſing from the conſtitution of things, do not 


clined to. From a native tenderneſs you are 
more diſpoſed to kindneſs, than men: and al- 


lowing for thaſe reſerves which cuſtom has e- 


ſtabliſhed, 1 believe the woman of ſentiment 


you often excel us In {prightlineſs and fertility 


of imagination; and more frequently enjoy 


T's: good 
| . 
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admit of exetcifing ſome virtues you are in- 


will ſhow tnore ſteadineſs and conſtancy in her 
regard for a man, than men of ſentiment ge- \ 
nerally ſhow for a woman. Nor is this all: 


a 
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good underſtandings than you have proper ons. 
portunity to exerciſe, or than men are general- 
ly diſpoſed to acknowledge. Tho an oli we- 
man is often uſed as a phraſe of contempt, yet 
the world ſeems alſo to be as much obliged 0 
you in old age, as to old men, at leaſt in com- | 
mon life; and we ought to ſhow you reſpess, | 
was it for no better reaſon than that you once 
were young. 
As to the fooliſh and vicious part of bot 
ſexes, it is hard to draw any concluſions from 
their conduct. Were there fewer villains a- 
mong men, | 
e So many of your ſex would not in vail, 1 
, broken vows and payers. man com- . 
e plain.” * 
However, you muſt not complain of menon- 
ly; complain of yourſelves alſo: if there was 
more true honeſiy, ſimplicity, and native good - 
neſs of heart among women, there would be 
alſo more among men. In every country where 
the women are moſt abandoned, the men are 
moſt wicked. The truth is, cuſtom and edu 
cation have warp'd the affections of male and 
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nity that generally attend it, have, in ſome 
meaſure, extinguiſhed that fradineſs in the 
cauſe of virtue, that nobleneſs of ſentiment which 
men often boaſt of. As the caſe now ſtands, 


reproaches on either fide are no great proofs | 


of underſtanding. Gop made both male and 
female equally dependant on each other for 
their happineſs : he made them noble creatures, 


let them be careful not to deform themſelves, 


or be guilty of the fin of thinking meanly of 
ſo excellent a part of the creation as them- 
ſelves: happy are they, when once united, if 
they ſhun domeſtic broils, and do not convert 
the bleſſings of heaven into miſery and de- 


firuion, | | | 


There is another cireumſtance which | think | 


of great moment to be obſerved in this enquiry. | | | 
The equality of men and women would cer= \ \ _ 


* 


13 tainly 
if 
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female: The young reader of romances will 
iſſuredly think of lovers more than ſhe ought ; 
but how ſeldom do we hear of ſuch generoſity 
in love, as well wrote romances teach ?—You 
may retort this upon us, if you pleaſe; and I 
will grant that money, with the pride and va- 
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tainly be brought much nearer, and producy 
many happy conſequences, if women were 
taught from their infancy to lay aſide theit 
puerile fears and fantaſtic inguietudes. Theſe 
often prevail in a woman's breaſt, as if they 
were diſtinguiſhing marks of female charms, 
and eſſential to your happineſs, whereas quite 
the contrary is true, Such a diſpoſition might 
be eaſily ſubdued, without deſtroying your de- 
licacy. Fortitude is generally repreſented in 
the figure of a woman, tho'. not of the moſt 
tender frame; but it has really no ſex, the pol+ 
ſeſſion of it is the prerogative of rational be · 
ings, and adds a brighter luſtre to female 
charms, than all the diamonds which * or 
Brazil ever produced. W 
Is it the fault of men, that «women are not in 
general better inſtructed ? That more care is 
not taken in female education certainly wile 
from a capital neglect in men, in not attentive- 
ly conſidering that you are h, the ſpecies, and 
have half the government of the world, tho' it 
does not appear ſo to vulgar eyes. Men fre» 
quently forget that both ſexes are entirely un- 


— 
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der your care and tutelage. in the dawnings of 
reaſon, when impreſſions are the maſt laſting. 
Of all the follies my ſex is guilty of, this ſeems 
to be one of tha greateſt; to acknowledge 
your ſuperiority over us in infancy, and in 
childhood; to confeſs your power over our pa 
fions in youth; to feel the bias of our afefions, 
at every period of life, and yet to be negligent 
in forming your minds !-—'tis a capital fault in- 
2 If you were taught to be more like men, 

in underſtanding, you would certainly teach 
men to be /efs like women in the folly and v va- 
nity which your want of inſtruction firſt oc- 
caſions, and conſequently you would repay our 
n abundantly, and make mankind happy 
in ſpite of human frailties DIE LU. Iam 


yours, Sc. 
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To the ſame, Fug of 


| MADAM,  Tweſdoy,, 

N comparing the learning and more exten» 

five knowledge of men, with the delicacy 

in manners as well as perſon, which is the chas 

racteriſtic of an amiable woman, our great poet 
Milton obſerves, that what ſhe ſays, or does, 
« Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſ, 4 iſcreeteſt, beſt, * 


Thus it ſeems indeed to men who receive im- 
preſſions of her charms: but whilſt men poſ⸗ 
ſeſs their reaſoning faculties women will appeat, | 
if not exactly what they are, yet certainly not 
amiable, when they are fooliſh or wicked,  - 7 | 
In the idea of external charms, beauty muſt, | 
be conſidered with reſpect to the body, what. 
virtue is to the mind; it is external virtue; 
yet nothing is more periſhable; a winter's wind, | 
or a ſummer's blaſt, oftentimes deſtroys it in 
an inſtant, You remember the common 
| « Mt. 
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« All fleſp is frail, and ſubjeft to decay, \ 

And faireſt lilies ſooneſt fade ]. 
This being ſo very true, and ſo very apparently 
the caſe, ſhe who makes a higher eſtimation -f 
beauty than it deſerves, will probully SOON 
ſelf miſtaken in the iſſue, | 6) 

On the other hand virtue, which b july 
called internal beauty, never fades; it ſprings, - 
it bloſſoms, and the nearer it approaches to 
maturity, the higher pleaſure it receives and 
gives. If we cultivate and improve the foil in 
which it grows, its charms will become every 
day more engaging, at leaſt to thoſe who ſee 
with virtuous eyes. But however virtue may 
paſs unobſerved here, « where we ſee as 
e through a glaſs darkly,” we ſhall cer-" | 
tainly carry it with us into the regions of im. 1-1 
mortality, there to ſhine in glory amidſt 3 
riads of bleſſed ſpirits, and attract the a | 
of angels. 1 f J 
We are to obſerve further, that , 4 
ration of beauty often dies away, by being B- 15 
miliarized to the eye; even before it decays. . lf 
Have you ever obſerved a woman enamoured 1 

of = I * 
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of her own beauty, without giving ſome proof 
of deformity or weakneſs of mind? And are not 
thoſe conſtantly expoſed to danger, in hom 
the love of admiration becomes their' ruling 
paſſon? The reaſon is plain: the body and 
mind are ſuch diſtin& objects, differing as ef 
| ſentially as ſpirit and matter, the care and ſo- 
Iicitude employed about the firſt hardly ever 
fails to hurt and injure the laſt, 
Thoſe who think of making their fortune by 
their beauty, think of little beſide; Hence it 
ſometimes ariſes, that the moſt homely fiſter 
in a family has more virtue and underfianding 
than the greateſt beauty in it: not ſo much 
from any cauſe in the organization of the bo- 
dy, as from the neglect of the mind. Happi- 
neſs, as I have ſaid, is more equally divided 
than we generally apprehend. . The beauty, | 
which is ſo much admired, is for the moſt 
part ſeverely taxed. Great beautres, like great 
. princes, ſeldom hear truth : and how many 
good beads have been turned, and good bearts 
| perverted, by the dangerous adulation to which 
beauty i is expoſed! Beauties often deren | 
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own ends: they mar their bappineſs..if- t 
their fortunes. I believe it is Dr. Swyft- who - 
obſerves of them, that they are generally ſo 
buſy in laying ſnares, they ſeldom think .of ' 
making cages, Their power over mem Wien 
they obſerve: to be derived from their beauty, - 
js apt to make them forget to exerciſe the poi] m 
which Gop has given them over themſelves; If 
the uſe of their own reaſon.” It muſt be ac 
khowledged, however, that there areexceptions ' 
to this general obſervation, for ſome, from the 
very ambition which the conſciouſneſs of ſupe · 
rior beauty raiſes in cheir breaſt, are aſſiduous 
in acquiring ſuch accompliſhments as will ſee . 
them in the fairer point of view, Iris the great- 
eſt proof of a ſuperior underſtanding, when yon 
think juſtly on this ſubject and there are fe 
women for whom this In f Is not much ai 
hard. 

As the triumphs of beauty are of Art: 
tion ; and as it is apt to do as much miſchief | | 
as good to mankind, the ſtronger reaſon a- | 15 q 
riſes from hence bo agel the charms of FRE |} 
+ aac amd the charms of ſenſe and i : | 

2, 3 reaſon; 
8 | v3: | 3 
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reaſon ; the charms of gentleneſs and truth}; 
in a word, the ſuperiority of virtue over all ex- 
. ternal advantages; even over this mutable and 
- periſhable though much admired appearance, 
You remember Mr. Addiſon calls beauty a ſet 
of features, and the tincture of a ſkin : to ana- 
| lyſe it, is too delicate a taſk for me, but let her 
who is wiſe, and deſires to be happy, prefer 
what the poet recommends, 
« Inward greatneſs, nes * 

« And ſanctity of manners.” 
Winning modeſty, and attractive ſmiles, wil 
follow of courſe ; and from hence will ariſe that 
perſuaſive gentleneſs which ſoftens the -rigour 
of mens auſterer virtue. Tis thus the power of 
your ſex might become of yet greater impott · 
ance to yourſelves, and to men alſo, than it now 
ſeems to be; fince, without injuring external 
beauty, er the power of it, which are gifts 
of nature, from whence you can derive no me- 
rit, you will add charms which are yet more 
intrinſically valuable. 

But it is not of beauty alone, of which v wo- 
men are nod to take unwarrantable advantages; 

when 
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when you find your wiſdom and knowledge 
inferior to that of men, you are often tempted 
to practiſe the little arts of canning : with the 
fooliſh or vicious part of mankind, and ſometimes 
with the wiſe and virtuous alſo, theſe devices 
anſwer your purpoſes. But you will grant, that 
ſhe deceives herſelf who departs from truth? 
ſhe eclipſes thoſe charms which ought to be ad- 
mired ; and in the ifſue renders herſelf deteflable. 

If gentleneſs and kindneſs ; if truth and bo- 
nor; if protection from all harm; if every thing 
the world calls polite, are expected from the 
man, it is preſumed to be your due, as the 
reward of virtue, without which there can be 
no merit. She who expects theſe advantages, 
on any other terms, muſt firſt put a man's eyes 
out, or lead him a dance till he is giddy. _ 

When Milton makes the angel ſhow our 
great progenitor, in a viſion, the complicated 
miſeries which ſhould happen in the world. 
Adam remarks, 

“ — Still J ſee the tenor of man's woe 

&* Holds on the ſame, from woman to begin.” 
The angel rebukes him, and ſays, 


% From 
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« From man's effeminate flackneſs it begins,” 
Yet with Milton's leave whatever vice or folly 
ariſes from the influence the ſexes have on each 
other, fools of their own making are, I think, 
' Teſs pardonable than thoſe who become ſuch 
by an immediate conſequence of that influence: 
but this does not alter the nature of guilt or fal. 
y. The argument, which of the ſexes is moſt 
to blame, for the follies they commit, or the 
crimes they fall into, is ridiculous: thediſcontent- 
ed on both fides are apt enough to reaſon as if 
mankind were in a ſtate of war, and the ſexes 
had a right to make repriſals on each other ſor 
injuries committed. This has carried many to 
fad extremities: they have not been ſenſible of 
che abſurdity of the doctrine, till they felt the 
fatal conſequences of it. We may reſt ſatisfied 
| that no man, or woman, can be truly amiable 
without virtue, nor any contemptible with it. 
Farewel. . 
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MADß AU,  ». » Tueſday. 
HE next ſubject was inen upon 
which it was obſerved, that among the 
thouſand different ways in which happineſs is 
parſued, laviſh encomiums are often beſtowed 
on the wedded ſtate : but does experience 
warrant a belief that there is no intermediate 
condition between the bliſs of good ſpirits, and 
the torments of the bad, in this ſtate ? The in- 
conſiderate part of mankind think matrimony 
celeſtial or infernal, as they ſee married per- 
ſons happy or miſerable ; but a very little reflec- 
tion would convince them of their miſtake; it 
is men and women who are heavenly-minded, 

or diabolical. The inſtitution in itſelf is of vaſt 
importance : chriſtianity cannot ſtand without 
it; nor can the common liberty and rights of 
mankind ſubſiſt without ſome contract which 
ſhall be equally binding to both ſexes : yet if 
avarice, or ambition, even love unguided by 
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prudence, or any other paſſion, are the ous 


col engagements which are not conſiſtent we 


muſt not lay it to the charge of the inſtiutian 
But here alſo the laws of Goh, and of the-land 
have provided for our ſecurity : no more is te- 
quired than in all other caſes, a - prous-refighd- 
tion to our condition, whilſt we make up for the 
deficiency of one pleaſure, by another ; I mean 
ſo to cultivate reaſon, as to raiſe our ſenſe of du- 
7y, in proportion as our affe&:ons flag. 
And which do you think is moſt eaſily te- 


formed, a vicious man by a virtuous-womany 


or the-contrary ? By vice, I mean every de 
fect of mind, or corruption of heart. Women 
are generally moſt diſpoſed to piety; and, hen 


kindly treated, give the ſtrongeſt proofs of na- 


tive .ingenuouſneſs ; whence. I. conclude, that 
notwithſtanding man's. boaſted pre-enunencey: 
your defects are maſt eaſily corrected : the d 
Superiority which we claim, renders; us impa 
tient of control. W „ oe 

Hence you may . the, indulgdations: 


of providence ; for even the ſubjection ofwhich« 


women inconſiderately complain, is generally 
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conducive to their happineſs. Your felicity ariſes: 
chiefly from your ſubjection; and it is no pa- 
radox to ſay the ſame of your power. *© As the 
climbing of a ſandy way to the feet of the! 
« aged, ſo is a wife fall of words to quiet 
man. But if there be kindneſs, meekneſs, 
« and comfort in her tongue, then is not her 
* huſband like other men!” This conveys 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of a man's happineſs, whoſe 
wife has tender affections, good ſenſe, and 2a 
virtuous mind. She who makes the trial 
with ſincerity, may eaſily find the meaning 
of the words, and the weighty inſtruction 
contained in them. But in our days, men ſet 
out upon principles which will by no means' 
bear an examination. It is preſumed that very 
little or no virtue is to be found, therefore 
proviſion for thoſe pleaſures which money can 
purchaſe, is the firſt object. Either we are 
not taught what we owe to Gop and our 
neighbour ; religious and domeſtic duties are 
neglected; or our parents, miſtaking external 
parade for happineſs, ſeck after the greateſt for- | 
tunes, be the appendages of them what chey 
Vor. I. K may; 
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may; they teach us the very leſſon which the 
greateſt part of mankind learn, in ſpite of al 
the care which the wiſe and virtuous take to 
prevent it. ola 
In the mean while the laws of 61 GoD and n- 
Nome are invariable, and we can never beat out 
an artificial happineſs whoſe pleaſures com- 
| penſate for the neglect of nature, tho the | 
taſte may become ſo depraved as hardly to 
leave any veſtiges in the mind, of the leſſon 
which nature teaches, I have read many 
beautiful paſſages on this ſubject; in every 
- writer of eminence one finds ſome, with regard 
to men as well as women, I recollect an- 
more which ſeems to be of great force, he- 
cauſe it is very natural: Where no hedge 
«js, there the poſſeſſion is ſpoil'd ; and he 
« that hath 10 wle, will wander up and down 
* mourning.” It often happens that the un- 
married are unhappy, they know not why ; 
whilſt the capricious in taſte, inconſlant | in tem- 
per, or vicious by inclination, are reformed 
by wedlock, And as we may with great pro- 
priety ſay, bleſſed is /be who canyerteth a ſons 
. 
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ner to repentance, Think Wwe may add, 'curs 
ſed is he whoſe carcleſſneſs' or r folly" induces his 
wife to go  aftray. 8288 1 

Whatever our ſtate or condition may be 
how keen ſoever c our purſuit of bappineſt; how 
infinitely diverſified our opinions on which dur. 
felicity ſo much depends: and how' contra! 
diftory ſoever our prafice may be to uch ch 
nions : ſo long as we have ſenſes to diftinguith 
light from darkneſs, or bitter from ſweet 3' {6 
long as we have a ray of reaſon to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, or joy from anguiſh and 
perturbation, we muſt come back to our text, 

« That to be good, is to be bappy. 

« Angels are happier than men, becauſe 

« They're better. Guilt is the ſource of ſorrow, 
« Jig the fiend, th' avenging fiend, 5 

«& 7. bat follows us behind with whips and | 
+ * ſcourge : 4 
« The bleſt know none of this, but ret 
In ever laſting peace of mind, and find 

« The beight of all their heaven is goodneſs. 71 

You ſee, Mavan, I learn my morality | 
from poets as well as divines, and have my 
K 2 cars 
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ears open to inſtruction in a playhouſe as well 
as in a church: but as we cannot be quite ſo 
good, we muſt be contented if we are not quite 
ſo happy as angelt. Let us keep in view the 
glorious rewards of virtue, nor ſuffer our en- 
joyment of a ſmall portion of felicity, if a large 
one is not our lot, to diſhearten us in the 
purſuit. 'The time will very ſhortly come, 
when the ſeeming inequality amongſt mankind 
will be ſettled, Farewel. I am yours, &c, 
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PART III. 
From our arrival at Stourton to Stockbridge 
races, with ſeveral weighty refletions. © 


. + Mc. — 
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LETTER XXX. 


To Mrs. OS 666. 


MApAu, Tueſday. 
UR next object in view was Stourton, 

the ſeat of Mr. Haare. The road 

to it from Shaftſbury, by heaths and narrow 
lanes, was not the moſt agreeable to us, who 
had ſo lately travelled over the ſweet downs of 
Wilſhire. The diſtance is about ten miles; 
but the houſe, being ſituated on a high ground, 
ſoon preſents itſelf to view. Paſſing through 
Mere, we arrived in the evening at this de- 
lightful place, which is ſometimes called Stour- 
head, from its being near the head 0 river 
ſo named, 


K 3 . . 
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Here it was our happineſs to be again in- 
debted to you for an introduction to. Mr, 
Hoare, his daughter, and nephew, who re- 
ceived us with that agreeable politeneſs and 
hoſpitality, which did juſtice to their own, cha 
raters, whilſt it gave us the higheſt pleaſure, 

This houſe is built of ſtone pretty near a 
' fquare ; not very large, yet the exterior part 
has an air of grandeur, which is heightened 
by the eaſtern front having a double flight of 
ſtone ſteps ſupported by balluſters, The fur- 
niture and diſpoſition of the rooms appear 
comfortable, as well as grand and agreeable. 
Contrary to the abſurd cuſtom which preyails 
in this our very inconſtant climate, I | obſeryed 
the ſtone floor of the hall is covered with a 

thick Turky carpet, by the aſſiſtance of which, 
it is rendered very habitable even in the 
winter. 


„Noa 


The lc has ſomething E it plea- 
ſes extremely, by having, at once, all the 
charms of a grand apartment, and all the com- 
fort of a ſmall one. I was ſtruck With, the 
propriety of it, without knowing the ent | 

| itil 
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till Mr. Hoare bid me take notice that there 
is but one door into it, tho it is ſixty feet long, 
thirty broad, and thirty in height. It is adorn- 
ed with eight capital pictures, moſt of which ap- 
pear to be . un A Wy 
ſenting 


1 I 


Hercules attended by wiſdom. 

The daughter of Herodia, wid the head 1 
Jobn the Baptiſt. | 

The death of Diab. | 

The judgment of Apollo. Pp La i 


Venus and the three Graces. 
The rape of Hellen. 

Andromeda chain'd to a rock. 

King Charles and his three children, 

The Florence boxes, placed on the marble 
tables, in this ſaloon, deſerve great notice: 
they are ſet with many curious, and with ſome 
coſtly oriental ſtones. | 

In the drawing-room is a cabinet ſupported 
by a rich frame or pedeſtal, which I under- 
ſtood was once the caſe of an organ. This ca- 
binet formerly belonged to pope Sextus V. 
The elfigies of this pope, and the Peretti fa 

K 4 mily, 
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mily, from whom one of his nephews de- 
ſcended, are taken from the life, and ſet in the 
cabinet in round recefles, with glaſſes before 
them, in order to preſerve them. The. laſt 
of this family was a nun, who left the cabinet 
to a convent in Rome, where Mr. Hoare 
made a purchaſe of it, the whole is a great 
<urioſity, and af high value. In this appart- 
ment are alſo many excellent paintings of the 
firſt maſters, Within this is a ſmaller room, 
which is alſo a cabinet. of picture. 
You remember in the apartment we firſt 
entered, I believe it is on the weſt ſide of the 
houſe, the curious piece of plate, in relievo, 
which was placed over the table at the upper 
end of the room, and ſerved as a rich orna- 
ment. Over the chimney- piece of this room, 
is a good picture of the interior part of St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, and coloured exact i 
from it. I need not mention the library, which 
is well furniſhed, and a comfortable apartment: 
nor can I ſay any thing of ſeveral other rooms 
which [ did not viſit, Farewel. 1 4 yours, 
—: LETTER 
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LETTER XXkI. 
To the fene. we 


Map ax, 5 TY 1 Tueſday. 
AM never half an hour in a fine houſe in 
the country, without impatience to walk 

into the open air. The moſt coſtly carpets of 

Perfia, with plafonds enriched with the la- 

bours of the greateſt maſters, have no joys 

equal to a graſs-plat, and the azure canopy of 
the heavens, ' But here the groves and lawns 
called us abroad with all the blandiſhments of 
the moſt inviting pleaſures. The lawn in the 
weſt front falls with an eaſy decline into a val- 
ley where ſtands the ſmall village of Stourtor, 
the proſpect of whoſe ſteeple, tho' in repair, 
has almoſt as good an effect as a ruin. On the 
brow of this hill is a walk, of conſiderable er- 
tent, of the ſofteſt moſſy turf, bordered on 
each fide by ſtately Scorch firs of Mr. Hoare's 
own planting, about four-and-twenty years 
ſince; theſe, as well a4 the wood behind them, 
5 I walk 
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walk is terminated by an obeliſk one hundred 
and twenty feet in height, built on the higheſt 
ground; it has a mythra, or ſun, of fix feet 
diameter, in gilded copper, at the top. This 
obeliſk is divided from the garden by an haba; 
but the view of the ſheep feeding at the foot 
of it, has as delightful an affect as if there was 
no ſuch ſeparation. $169 

Upon the ſame brow of the hill, u this 
fine walk, are ſeveral irregular walks of differ 
ent breadths leading into the valley. Theſe 
are covered by ſtately trees, and receive the 
moſt heightened charms by a very large piece 
of water at the bottom, on which there is'a 
very pretty boat. You will remember it the 
longer by the female rower, whoſe vivacity 
induced her to try her ſkill: it was not one 
of the leaſt pleaſing adventures of the day, 
We made a coaſting voyage on the little en- 
chanting. ocean, where we diſcovered. ſeveral 
little iſlands, which are either planted or co · 
vered with rocks, uninhabited exoept by ihe 
feathered kind. This piece of Mater is alſo 
rendered the more charming, by alight waodea- 
bridge 
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bridge of one arch; another of more coſt and 
beauty is intended to be built, to ſerve; as a 
communication with the oppoſite ſide. 
After paſſing the bridge, the ground is ſteep 
and lofty, and covered with wood: à narrow 
path at the bottom of it leads to the grotto 'of 
the nymph, which is formed in rude rocks 
work, almoſt level with the water. Here is 
a marble baſon of pure water, which is made 
uſe of as a cold bath. In the interior part of 
the niche, over the baſon, is a marble ſtatue of 
a ſleeping nymph, to whom this grotto is de- 
dicated + ſhe is covered with a light garment, 
which hardly conceals her limbs. At the foot 
of this bath is a marble lab, with theſe lines, 
from our celebrated Mr. Pope, which are ad- 
mirably adapted to this pleaſing gloomy ſcene ; 
* Nymph of the grot, theſe JEN ed 
5 445 Leep 
. | 
4 Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, © 
« Or drink in filence, or in filence laue. 
If my paſſions ould: ever betray me, 8 
ſtory ſays thoſe of a much wiſer man than my. 
A. $110 WF 
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ſelf once ſeduced him, methinks I ould fon 
er turn idolater of a living woman, than' of 4 
dead one. But if the object muſt be made of 
wood or ſtone, the work of mens hands, fond- 
ly ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome ſuperior agent; 
it ſhould be a nymph like this, arrayed in native 
innocence, ſeated by the pure waters of a ſub- 
terraneous bath; not the filken rob'd lach, 
array'd with ribbands, crowns, and perriwigs 
How often have I ſeen the ſtatue of the prous 
virgin, placed in lofty grandeur, in ſolemn 
temples, hail'd with anthems of celeſtial mu- 
fic, but dreſſed out in gaudy colors, as if ſhe 
had been a harlot, whoſe proſtitutions 1 
meant to commemorate = 
From the grotto of the nymph, we WT, 
ed to that adjoining, which is ſacred to the 
river-god Stour, and to him inſcribed by ſome 
latin verſes. Here he fits in gloomy, awful 
majeſty, in a very natural attitude, with one 
of his legs in a pure baſon of water: this grotto 
is formed inrock-wark, andarched with che ſame 
material, at the foot of a ſteep hill covered with 


trees, which look venerably antient, The ſtatue 
is of lead, As 
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As one advances, upon a more open and 
riſing ground, under the hill, is the temple de- 
dicated to Hercules, This is a rotunda or 
3 calculated to receive in the center 
eſtal of about three feet high; and the 
2 of this heathen deity is about eight. It 
is a beautiful piece of marble-work, and weighs 
about eight tuns: the ingenious Mr. Ry/brack, 
after ten years labor, has at length finiſhed it. 

Perhaps I ſhould firſt have mentioned the 
temple of Ceres, which is on the fide of the 
water neareſt to the village. This building hay 
a portico ſupported by columns. Here is the 
figure of the goddeſs, with her proper em- 
blems, ſtanding in front as you open the door, 
On each fide are two commodious ſeats, which 
are made in imitation of the pulvinaria, or lit, 
tle beds which were placed, near the altar at 
the time of ſacrifice, and on which the pagans 
were wont to lay the images of their gods in 


their temples. Eight or ten feet below, leyel - 


with the water, in a ff ubterraneous grotto, is 
another figure « of the river god. 


Here 
A. I YVY * 
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Here we ought to contemplate not only 
what delights, but what does not ſhock, In 
this delicious abode are no Chineſe works; no 
monſters of imagination; no deviations from 
nature, under the fond notion of faſbion or 
tafte + all is grand, or ſimple, or a 9 
mixture of both. 

Mr. Hoare has formed his plan for win 
ing his walks upon the brow of the hill, through 
his park for near five miles. 'By this means 
he will take in ſeveral of the delightful views 
which Dor ſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire 
afford : theſe counties all meet in his grounds. 
Part of Hampſhire is alſo to be ſeen, and con- 
tributes its ſhare to heighten the charms of 
this auguſt and captivating ſcene. Iwihl 
was qualified to give you a deſcription equal to 


the merits of i it, Faru. Iam yours, . er 
| | Ted 
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Kr 6 * 2 


* the ſame,” 4 5 
" 0 is 
MADAM, ; idler, * 


F we heighten our ; enforaiead of this world. 
by the pleaſing expectation of a better, wo 
may paſs from the ſerious to the gay, or from 
the gay to the ſerious, with all the freedom 
and eaſe of the moſt accompliſhed courtier. 
Upon this principle you will eaſily reconcile' 
yourſelf to the medley of both worlds contained 
in theſe epiſtles. Indeed we are ſo compound- 
ed of body and ſoul ; ſo mortal, and ſo immortal, 
we can never arrive at a right knowledge of 
the preſent life, without reflecting attentively 
on a future ſtate. Whatever our preſent joys 
may be, they ariſe in a great meaſure from 
the hope of greater; and after all our care 
and ſolicitude we ſtill find the moſt plea-' 
ling, and the higheſt object of bope, is ever 
laſting felicity. 

Among other gratifications we may Sully 
—_— ourſelves in, thoſe whoſe hearts are 
| ſtrangers 


2 
c 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
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ſtrangers to envy, rejoice to ſce a man bleſ- 
ſed with the goods of fortune; and dif penſing 
them with a liberal hand. Mr. Hoare declares, - 
by his countenance, his addreſs, and man- 
ners, the benignity of his mind. He has ſeen 
the great world abroad, as well as at home; 
and this gives him a certain eaſe and freedom, 
without which it is impoſlible to diſcover the 
true art of living. 

One of the misfortunes which attends rich 
men, and to which thoſe who are not oppulent 
. are ſtrangers, is to be expoſed to the intruſion of 
crouds of company: the rich muſt ſhow their 
grandeur; and conſequently, often receive 
many they do not chooſe to be at the trouble 
of entertaining, and many more, whom it 
cannot be imagined they eſteem. Nothing: 
can be more pleaſing than the intercourſe of 

honeſt minds in polite life, tho it ſhould ſome · 
times be attended with a little noiſe and hurry ; 
but a great noiſe and hurry, and a great ex- 
pence too, without harmony of ſentiment,. 
would almoſt make one with to be poor, to 
be delivered from it. Mr, Hoare is liberal. 

without 


- | 
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without prodigality, and charitable without 
oſtentation. Theſe. virtues grace his fortune, 
and give real charms to his wealtin. | 

I could not help thinking, on this occafion, h 
that the true grandeur of England is in the 
country: this is the proper ſcene, for thoſe. 
who do not hold the helm of ſtate, to diſplay 
great talents in cultivating the arts of peace. 
We have already improved even our roads ſo 
much, that they appear in many places as a- 
venues to garden$; and indeed our fields and 
meadows are, in many places, rendered ſupe - 
rior in beauty to thoſe gardens, where e 
great coſt and labour were beſtowed. A 0 

One eſſential part of the riches of a nation 
conſiſts. in good buildings, whether in towns, 
villages, or farm-houſes; and in this delicious 
iſland, there is alſo a great number of magni · 
ficent edifices. , As domeſtie comforts aleviate 
the toils of the field, clean, well-built, and 
commodious habitations contribute. much a _ 
the eaſy paſſage through life. Clean. cloaths,. Sy. 
wholſome diet, and ſweet teſt, are the re- 
wards of honeſt induſtry; the wealthy can 

Vol. I. L enjoy 
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enjoy but little more, But if families i; fcr noreaſe 
faſt; if kill is wanted; or if the ſeaſons are 
unkind, what a happineſs it muſt be to that 
landlord who delights in the welfare of man- 
kind, to relieve the honeſt and induſtrious te- 
nant, 

How regular, moral, and happy, migts the 
lives of men be rendered, were half the labor 
and expence beſtowed upon generous and uſe- 
ful improvements, in the country, that is ſquan- 
dered in coſtly entertainments and rich apps. 
rel. But this is certain: the more virtue and 
induſtry prevail, the more the face of the coun- 
try will be improved; and the more pleaſuroit 
will afford to men of true taſte and fortune, who, 
whilſt they cultivate the delights and advan- 
tages of a rural life, may improve their morals 
alſo. And tho' this poor nation is governed 
ſo much by faſbion, and ſo little by/ reaſon, It 
may be hoped the time is near when it wil 
de leſs faſhionable to make journeys to town ; 
and I cannot help thinking, that the more we 
abſtain from the pomp and vanity which pre- 
yall in n great cities, the more it will abridge 


ex- 
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expences, and weaken, if not deſtroy, the porcer 
of corruption over mens minds, which bids 
fair to plunge us all into total ruin, 

The aſſembling iv vaſt a number of people 
as London contains, is confidered by many 4s 
a political diſeaſe; it has been often obſerved, 
that it ſwells the head out of proportion to the 
body. It certainly does not promote virtue; 
and it makes us forget that there is ſcope in 
the country to exerciſe the moſt ferts/e genius, 
without our preying on each other. Agricul · 
ture is the moſt antient, and moſt honourable 
of all employments: : and as grain and paſtu- 
rage are the true ſources of commerce, the 
means of improving and augmenting them are 
worthy the ſtudy of men of the nobleſt minds 
and beſt education, for the happineſs of their 
country in general, as well as the advantage of 
their particular property and eſtates. 

We ought, however, to caſt an eye of pity 
on thoſe who are betrayed by their vanity, to 
live more expen/ively at their country ſeats, than 
ſome ſovereign princes in their palaces. The 
proper ſubjefs of the man of fortune, in the 

L 2 country, 
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country, are his tenants : is he ambitious of 
being truly great, let him ſeek their happineſs? 
the greatneſs derived from hence would widen 
the fields of true ambition, whilſt fewer com- 
petitors for power would be found in the courts 
of princes, and conſequently there would be 
fewer corroding paſſions to imbitter their lives, 
and mix their own, and the peoples joys, with 
ſorrow. Fareuel. I am yours, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


To the ſame. 
MaDam, Wedneſday 13 Hug. 1755 
S I was ale] in the fields, before the 


family was ſtirring, I met a farmer, 
who miſtaking me for Mr, Hoare, ſaluted me 
with the appellation of good fir ! This is a com- 
mon phraſe, but the halt he made, and the 
air with which he uttered theſe words, gave me 
great pleaſure ; I thought it was a proof of the 
Fncertty of his heart, and of the high ſentiments 
he entertained of his landlord. 
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Whilſt 1 was ruminating on this ſubject, 1 
could not help enquiring of my own heart, why 


men even of underſtanding, fo ſeldom find rea- 


ſons to make themſelves happy with ſmall for- 
tunes as well as with large ones? Wan is 
more indubitable than this: "X 
* Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the j Joys of ſenſe, 
« Lie in three words, health, peace, and cc com- 
cc petence; 
And bealth conſiſis with temperance alone, 
«6 And peace! O Virtue! peace is all thy 
ce OWN. 

But here the poet does not tell us what com- 
petence is, about which mankind are ſo much 
divided, concluding that as peace is the reward 
of virtue, contentment muſt go along with it: 
and he that is contented has a . 
or ſomething better than a competence; fo 
many have this in the common ſenſe of the 
word, and yet are not content. 


I always underſtood that a contre Pug F | 


a ſober charaRter might live upon fixpence a 
day, and feel no pain of body or mind arifing 
from his having no more; and therefore that 

L 3 fix- 
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fixpence a day is bis competence. To me; a 
clean room, clean cloaths, plain food;\inde- 
pendence, with the command of myſelf, of 
walking in the open fields, in fine weather, 
competence. If ta theſe bea/th is added, with 
ſome opportunities of doing good to my neigh- 
bour, it is more than competence; it is vir- 
tuous indulgence. And as the kindneſs of pro- 
vidence is ſhewn in the wonderful effects of 
cuſtom and habit, the deprivation even of ſome 
of theſe, without deviating into a forcal indif- 
ference, mi ight not deprive me of the n 
happineſs 

Equipage, table, and dreſs, are thing for 
the ſake of which men often commit very ſoul 
actions. I am ſometimes at the expence of 
horſes ta draw my chariot, and there are cer. 
tain occaſions when I am glad to have a vebicle 


attend me; but I enjoy moſt beaith, moſt is 


rits, moſt freedom and eaſe, moſt independence 
of the caprice of ſervants, when I wall. Ber 
ſides the ditreſi of being toſſed from one ſide 
to another, and the diſorders I always feel from 


being W 


0 


mM 
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the rumbling of wheels, I gratify my pride alſo;. 
for when I ſee my Lord Du lolling with a 
ſwelled paunch, or unhappy in his gouty legs. 


incapable of walking, I conſider myſelf as his, 


ſuperior, in one of the moſt eſſential articles 
of a happy life, and perhaps his Grace thinks ſo 
too. For the ſame reaſon when I ſee a young 
woman of a pleaſing form, with more than a 
plebean air, walking in the ſtreets, I conſider 
her as ſuperior to moſt Ane ladies, in this re- 
eck, that put her into a coach and ſhe can 


ride, but take the fine lady out of it, and ſhe 


cannot walk. The firſt may accommodate 
herſelf to a ſmall expence ; the , may tempt 
her huſband ta ſacrifice his honor, to gratify her 


vanity. This is not always the caſe ; but falſe | 


notions concerning the adyantages of riches, 


and miſtaken opinions with regard to ſuperior | 
rity, lead millions aſtray from their duty to 


cop, themſelves, and their neighbour, |_| 
When I ſee a ſuitor at a great man's leree 


with ſhoes which denote his having noequipage, 


I am apt to think he will not be {0 cafily in- 
duced to proſtitute his conſcience.n office, or 


, 


Wy 
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our of it, as he who is uſed to be drawn by ſix 
horſes, and fondly imagines that happineſs oon 
ſiſts in an expenſive' parade. He who wahts 
but little can never be much diſappoitited// * 
Occaſionally I dine at a city feaſt, or a court» 
ly ſplendid table; but I find no repaſt equal 
to that of a diſh' or two, with the" unre- 
ſerved diſcourſe of thoſe I love, without being 
tied to my chair for a longer time than 1 
choofe. The pleaſure of temperance in eating 
and drinking are ſo incomparably beyond that 
of exceſi, he who does not know this ought to 
be ſent to ſchool, to learn the firſt principles of 
human knowledge.—Well then, without a- 
muſing myſelf with any fond conceits, do you 
not think, that I, who am not rich, have not- 
withſtanding great reaſon to be ſatisfiet? ? 

| Dreſs is another article which tenders riches 
the object of many a woman's, and many 2 
ä nan s attention. It is apt to make litriꝭ heuru 
flutter in a preſumption that they derive à di- 
ſtinction from it, which rendets them re. 
abIe,” or lovelh, or venerable: As mankind 
are taken ſa much with appearances, there is 
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good policy ſometimes in a f ndſame. or, genteel 


dreſs z and yet if ſenſible perſons, examine 


what pafſes in their own minds, with regard 


to the dreſs of others, and the little confidera- 


tion it is of, they would check their /o/icityde on 


account of it. As things are conſtituted, ſplen- 


did entertainments and rich clothing, for per- 
ſons of diſtinction, and upon certain occaſions, 
are become in ſome degree neceſlary, tho the 
one is apt to embitter life with diſeaſes, and 
ſhorten the true period of it; whilſt the other, 


when carried to any great height, is but 2 gay 


incumbrance fit only to be carried abroad in a 


coach for other people to gape upon. 
I call no man happy, who courts another's fa- 


vor, with a view toa pecuniary emolument which 


he can do without; and I think every man is 


poor, who cannot live, in a manner ſupportable 


to himſelf, without ſuch a dependance. Vet if 
we take mankind as they are, and are mode- 
rate in our expectations, there is as great plea- 


ſure in 4ſting of thoſe we love and honor, as 1 4 


4 


in n neither love nor All | 


Next to this, is oſcing with that ſort of 


indif- ' 
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indifference which conſtitutes a determined 
reſolution, not to ſaerifice a certain pleaſiire, 
which is in our 'own power, to an uicertain 
pleaſure, dependant on the power and inolina- 
tion of another man. We are till apt to go 
in ſearch of ſomething, uncertain what the 
event will be, if we acquire it; and aſter all 
the buſtle which mankind make to graſp at 
riches, as it is pretended, only to acquire a 
competence, ſuch competence can be eſtimated 
only by the moderation of our defires, and not 
by the /argeneſs of our fortunes. 
Men differ in their notions of things as hs 


fortunes, their underſtandings, or their expe» _ 


rience differ; but till the love of eaſe is as Das 
tural to the mind, as ſleep is to the body; and 
whether in riches or in poverty, both muſt be 
exerciſed, and this cannot always be done the 


more agreeably for a man's being rich. And 


can a wiſe man defre to be rich? Great riches 
unavoidably create numerous cunnexions and 
dependencies; and as inceflant motion diſtyrbs 


| covet riches, and if they are poſſeſſed by little 
mind 


the harmony of the animal oxconomy, and. 


n Alt. a os Md. 
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thoſe who deſire money, ta gratify their ayarice, 
or their pride, it may be truly faid that 1 
« wealth | js a ſtumbling block to them that 
« ſacrifice unto and wwerrſin hall be ken 
* therewith.” 

The compaſs of mens wiſhes, as. undes | 
in reaſon and nature, is very narrow ; hut the 
experience of every hour convinces us, that 
fancy and opinion have no bounds, and are ever 
leading us into a fools paradiſe; they deceive 
ps to the very end of life; under their influ 
ence we never diſcover. the wears of happineſs, 
much leſs the end. Well regulated paſſions, 
and the joys of religion, are things to which 
large poſſaſſiuns ſeldom. contribute. | Virtye. is 
confeſſedly our ſupreme ſelicity: and that cane 
dition of life which experience proves to be | 
moſt galant to yirtue, ought therefore 60 
be moſt caveted. The reaſon why it is not 
ſo more generally is plain: tao much at- 
tention tothe mean of obtaining worldly 
goods ; or too -and-complacency | _ 
in the poſſeſſion? of. them, give the mind \ \ i 
wrong bias. Hence it ariſes that many rich 

{| men 
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. 
men are vicious, who. probably might have 


been virtuous in an humble fortune. And to 
this cauſe we may impute that ſolemn dechira- 
tion in the hyperbolical ſtrain of the eaſtern 
languages, that * ſooner ſhall a cable pals 
** thro” the eye of a needle, than a rich man 
© enter into the kingdom of heaven "—Hea- 
ven forbid it ſhould be literally true ! Large 
poſſeſſions are ſometimes the ſecret ſpring of 
| moſt diffuſive virtues, which might not other- 
| wiſe have appeared. Lord Bacon obſerves in 
behalf of riches, *« Whilſt philoſophers are di 
* puting whether all things ſhould be referred 
* to virtue or to pleaſure, let us be colledting 
« the inſtruments of them both.” And we 
may add in words of greater authority than his, 
« Blefſed is the rich who is found without Ble- 
« mip, and hath not gone after gold, a But it 
is I believe, not leſs true, that & he that 7 

4 eth haſte to be rich ſhall not be "innocent 15 
1 have known many inſtances of men Jebel 
to gain, ſome expenſive in their way 'of living, 
ſome avariciouſly inclined, but boch cauſes 
egerating in the ſame manner. * 


True 
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True greatneſs of jad conſiſts in mediocri- 
ty of enjoyment, and 'is not dependent either 
on riches or poverty. Indeed, as 1 have juſt 
obſerved, mens minds differ much in this re- 
ſpe. Contentment is the grand criterion. 
As the phyſician who preſcribes without ſeeing 
his patient, may be more eaſily miſtaken than 
he who watches the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ; 
ſo the philoſopher, or divine, ought to conſi- 
der what kinds or quantities of their medicines 
ought to be applied in particular caſes, It is 
more eaſy to tell men that they muſt ſubdue 
their paſſions, than h to do it. And ſuppo- 
ling a general diſpoſition to virtue equal, yet 
from a greater liberality of ſoul, and a deſire to 
ſerve mankind, one ſhall entertain ſome anxiety 
for riches ; whilſt another, who neither loves 
nor hates any man, ſupports a ſtoical indiffe- 
rence, But chis is very obvious, that nothing 
can render us ſuperior to temptation, or keep 


temptation further from us, than this petition, _ 


Remove far from me vanity and lies; give 
* me neither poverty or riches ; feed me with 


te food convenient for me.“ Is not this full of 


' wiſdom | 


4 
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wiſdom and piety? does it not teach miefi of 
eaſy circumſtances, who find themſelves vir- 
tuouſly diſpoſed, to think themſelves more hap» 
y than if they were rich? and if they are not 
virtuouſfly inclined, they muſt needs be Jeſs mi- 
ſcrable than if the means of ſinful gratifications 
were put into their hands; ſince, for the very 

- reaſon that they find themſelves inclined to e- 
vil, they muſt conclude, that the object which 
they defire, in the fond hope that it will ren- 
der them more happy, muſt, from the nature 
of things, render them leſs virtuous, and con- 
ſequently prove their dane. If we till carry 
in view the great point, that virtue is our ſu- 
preme felicity, riches will not dazzle us, nbr 
poverty diſmay. 

I think, Mapam, Mr. Hoare is an inſtance 
of great mediocrity with a large fortune, and 
what the advantages of riches are when'well 
employed; for his temperance and moderation 
conſtitute a conſiderable part of his character, 
and render him as amiable as his other good 
qualities, 7 


You 
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You ſee my attention to the concerns of the 
moral world leads me to contemplate the beau- 
ty of characters, rather than the delights of 
houſes and gardens, Houſes and gardens will 
moulder into ruin, but the man will ſtand 
when the world ſhall be a cons PFarewel. I 
am yours, &c, - 


LETTER XXXIV.. 
To the ſame. 


7E could not but acknowledge the 
higheſt obligation to Mr. Hoare for 
the entertainment he gave us at Stourton. You 


indeed are doubly obliged, becauſe you enjoyed 


a double pleaſure, You, who have given ſuch 
proof of à good taſte in the diſpoſition of your 
rooms, and the pleaſing ornaments of your 
own houſe, muſt neceſſarily enjoy a pleaſure 


in this way, as much beyond common mor- 


tals, as my lord knows the ſmack of the choiceſt 


wines, better than his groom, who aſpires 'no b 


higher than porter. 


This 


Mapa, _ 
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This morning the ſky lower d, oo threats 
ned an interruption of our pleaſures; but a 


ſoon as you appeared, the ſun began, to cine 
again with the ſame benignant influence, Mr. 
Hoare gave us a freſh proof of his politeneſs 
and humanity, by inſiſting on our taking his 
ſervant as a guide to Wiley. This place lies 
nine miles diſtant, within the limits of Wik- 
ſhire ; the road to it is by Vbite-Sbeet hill, and 
the greateſt part of the way is over downs, 
The beautiful mixture of woods and corn- 
lands, with downs covered with numerous 
flocks of ſheep, animate the views, and at 
ence gives us the higheſt idea of the oppulence 
of this nation, and of the many enchanting 
ſcenes with which this iſland abounds. — 
The place of moſt conſequence near the 
road, is Hindon, a market-town „ near which 
ſtood the famous ſeat of the elder Mr, Beck- 
ford, which was lately deſtroyed by fire, 1 
am told that when the news was brought to 
this gentleman, whoſe character is ſingular, 
he ſaid nothing, but took out his pocketbook, 


and being aſked what he meant, he anſwered, 
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with a philoſophical indifference, © I am rec- 
% koning how much twill coſt me to rebuild 
* my houſe,” 

Wiley is but a mean village, and lies on low 
ground. You remember our walking on the 
cauſeway, the road which led to the inn be- 
ing deep and full of water. We were not ac- 
commodated here in an elegant manner; but 
being free from noiſe and hurry, it was more 


comfortable, at leaſt to my taſte, than the inns 


in great towns. 

After dinner we ſet out for Ambreſtury, di- 
ſtant about nine miles, over the fine turf of 
Saliſbury plain. The computed miles of theſe 
croſs-roads appear much longer than meaſured 
ones; or perhaps it is, becauſe here are no 
mile-ſtones, which by convincing us that we 

are in the right path, beguile the way. I am 
yours, Sc. © 


vol. I. . ; M LET- 
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J. was not till near the dbb of this evining 
we arrived at Stone-benge, which lies-with- 
in the diftance of three or four miles from Aw 
brefoury., We had not time to ſurvey theſe 
ſtones with that awful homage which is due 
to ſuch remains of antiquity. If we contem- 
plate them on à fuppoſitian of their having 
been once emboweled in the earth, juſt where 
they now ſtand, and the foil waſhed from 
them by the deluge, it fills the ſos} with reli- 
gious fear, and awakens. the heart tu à ſenſe 
of that, infinite . juſtice, which. coadema'd 
mankind to abandon their iniquities with chic 
lives. This thought occurred to me, from 
having often feen in Portugal, rocks which 
bear ſoine reſemblance to thele ſtones, i in the 
poſition, but where, no-body ever | imagined 


any art had. been coves); but hers they ſay 
are 
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are marks of human deſign, and the labor of 
mens hands.  // 1 A. 1 1 8 

They ſay alſo that theſe awe the ruins 
of a temple of the Druids.—You know the 
druids were pagan prieſts, in whoſe hands the 
eccleſiaſtical power was lodged, and as being 
perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed for thoir. learn · 
n to, in thoſe early 
„with à more implicit obedience” than 
— chriltass now ſubmit to papal authority: 
though it may be aſked, if an antient Briton 
could pay more reſpect to a Druid than a R 
nanift when he proſeſſes to believe in tran» 
ſubſtantiation ? The Druids believed the im- 
mortality of the foul, They likewiſe offered 
the ſacrifice of beaſts, after the manner of the 
choſen . people of the  ALMIGUuTY;; but as 
theſe lighted their altars to the great Maker of 
the world, their king, their parent, and'theit 
con, the druids burnt incenſe to Mercury, and 
other imaginary deities, to whom they blindly 
aſcribed the attributes of the one ſupreme. 7 
| The puniſhinecit infected on thoſe who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to the decifion of theſe priefts; 

M 2 was 
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was excottimunication : this was ſo dtendfur im 
its conſequences, and held as ſo great #'mivfor- 
tune, that they became in ſome meaſure a- 
ſters of the civil as well as the 'erclefiaftita! 
power. Their influence extended fo far; ſlut 
they have even ſometimes prevented the eala- 
mitous effects of war, and ſtept between ur- 
mies on the point of engaging. EPO 

| Theſe prieſts ſpread themſelves over Ge- 
many as well as many other countries ; "at 
what period of time it is not eaſy to diſcover; 
but the Cælti, who came from Grezcg,"\pto- 
pled Gaul (or France) and thence tranſplant- 
ed thernſelves into this delicious iſland; I am 
told, that the Welch, and inhabitants of Brite- 
ny, yet underſtand each others language. But 
the learning of the eaſt is not ſuppoſed to have 
been communicated to theſe weſtern regions, 
till about the year of the world 344% When 
Cambyſes king of Perſa marched into Heft 
with a great army, and by his eruelties ſcat- 
tered their prieſts, and diffuſed their learning. 
Mie may ſuppoſe it was about this time; $00 
years before caRr1sT, that the high-prieſt, or 
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arch-druid, made choice of this plain to erect 
a temple of ſtupendous ſtructure, as if he in- 
tended it as a memorial through all the viciſ- 
ſitude of time, even to the diſſolution of the 
globe. We ſee it was compoſed of ſtones of 
ſuch quality and dimenſion, that the circuit af 
2250 years has made but little impreſſion. on 
ſome of them ; the veſtiges of this temple yet 
remaining, in ſpite of the ravages of time, It 
is computed that ſome of theſe ſtones weigh | 
forty tons, tho' it is ſaid, they could not be 
brought from a leſs diſtance than near $M" 
borough, which is ſixteen miles. Tay! 
It is not eaſy to diſcover the 8 * 
coſtly inventions as are calculated to remove 
ſuch vaſt and pondrous bodies, When the ſame 
work may. be eaſily done in parts; but we 
uſt, canclude, that our progenitors had ſome 
extraordinary vehicles for the conveyance! of 
theſe ſtones, - We know that a road. or wey | 
may be made of timber, ſet into the ground 
and formed with grooves, and carriages fitted 
to them, either to be drawn on an exact level, 
or on an eaſy decline; and to run downhill by 
M 3 | the 
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the weight of the load. This method will en) 
vey prodigious weights with an eafypurchaſe,'+ 
To draw forty tons upon wheels in the dom 
mon way, upon the hardeſt even ſurface; would 
require near” ſixty yoke of onen; and if th 
could pull all together, what ſtrength of tackle- 
would be required to drag fo great a weight! 

If it is granted that this was an antient tem- 
ple of the Druids, and that the figure and di- 
menſion of its parts can be. traced out, it muſt 
follow that many ſtones have been broken anf 
removed: that others have remained far this 
long tract of years is the more probable, from 
their being a kind of blue coarſe marble, 
There are twelve or fourteen of theſe prodigis? 
ous ſtones yet ſtanding near each other, of 2+, 
bout twenty feet perpendicular. I obſerved, 
that there are ſome, of near the ſame dimen» 
ſions, placed horizontal on the upright ones, 
and ſupported by them, It ſeems as if the dif · 
ferent parts of the building conſiſted each of 
one ſolid ſtone, hewn to a proper ſize ;/ nor 
ought we to be ſurprized at this kind of pride, 
Ante we fee it provail in every quarter of the 
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globe where grand edifices. are erected. th 
labor d with ornaments, than theſe. probably 
were. We are told, that the foundations of. 
theſe ſtones are made by holes dug in the 
chalk, which is found here after à ſhallow . 
ſtratum of earth. The greateſt part of theſe 
downs are chalk near the ſurface, notwith- 
ſtanding many parts of them have, in theſe 
latter ages of induſtry and ſkill,” been convert- 
ed into 'corn-lands. oo fo 
What confirms antiquarians in a beler het 
this was really a temple of the Druidi, is the 
great number of barrows or hillocks which 
ſurround this place. I think they reckon above 
a hundred, where it is ſuppoſed" the princes 
and great men of thoſe times were interred. 
Near them tight ftand ſack plantations a 
were neceſſary to the performance of the reli-! 
gious tites'of the Draidi: you know they held 
the miffets in great veneration, and oak nd 
ches were alſo'ufed at their facrifices. | go 
It was ſo late ab the reign men in 
when — of tin were oy up here; with in- 
| M 4 2 ſcrip- 
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ſcriptionson.them: no body could then deeyphet 
the characters, and ſince that timo they have 
been loſt, Much later reſearches have diſco» 
vered urns with aſhes and the bones of human 
bodies; alſo the heads and bones of oxen and 
other animals, ſuppoſed to be uſed in the ſa- 
crifices which the Druids were wont to 
make. 


boat 


Let us * for how can be n no Wa 
harm in it, that this was the Sr. Pau s of the 
Druids of that time; and that no leſs honom 
were paid to it, than the Mabomedans now 
ſhow to Mecca and Medina, or the * 

chriſtians to Jeruſalem. or 
But whilſt we look back with — 
more than 2250 years, we may contempfate 
the condition of mankind, by conſidering the 
fate of the Roman empire; and, if we may 
judge from its preſent ſtate, the almoſt total 
Ciſſolution of the Per/ian monarchy, ſo, often 
ſubverted within this period. Haw many leſ⸗ 
fer kingdoms have been eſtabliſhed; and what 
numbers of fates diſſolved, and changed thei 
form! How many great cities have been de: 
. ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, bythe Hoſtile hands of enemies, fal 
lowed; up by earthquakes; or mouldered into 
ruins, from various cauſes And laſtly, with 
how many millions of inhabitants the regions 
beyond the grave have been recruited ! | 

If we ſuppoſe that the world was then as 
well peopled as it now is, and continued ſo; 
and that the preſent number reaches to four 
hundred millions : and if half of mankind born, 
as is calculated and obſerved, one with another 
do not exceed ſeventeen years, and if we may 
ſet life at ten years, then there has been an in- 
creaſe of about ninety thouſand millions of ſouls 
in the world of ſpirits, in this period only, 
near Fwd" bundred and twenty be times as 
many as are.now alive on the face of the whole 
6 arth ! , 745 31.) 

If you aſk me what I would teach 5 e 
far-ferch'd- reflection? I only Harn, to regard 
this world with ſo much the more indiffe- 
tence; as my life ſeems to be but for 2 a. 
ment ; -and myſelf; in fo vaſt a nultitud, as an 
atom. But as 1 believe the e immortality of the 


foul,” my being is of infnite iniportance to my- 
1 felt. 


150 RRTIZertens | AMWBRESBURY,: 
felfo und I will prepare to join wich min- 
of bleſſed ſpirits, in joyful praiſes to im who 
gave me this being, and-with it a capacity ef 
happineſs, not for #20 thonſand years; but t 
all eternity l = As a drop of water unto th 
« /ca, and a gravel ſtone in compariſon of the 
« ſang," ſo are a thouſand years to 8 
« 2 0 — 
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. . To Ars. Des % 55; 
en 5 5921 00 
Maran, _ 

"HE evening being far advanced when 
we reached Ambreſbury, the receptivir 
we: met with was the more inconvenient; 
There is ſomething diſagreeable at beſt; in tho 
firſt moments after a journey, everi with al 
the advantages of good roads, an eaſy eatriage 
and a commodious houſe to come into! But 
you was again diſturbed. by ſoldiers - gart ob / 

Lerd George Bentick's regiment of infantry 
- Was 
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was no —— any ry RY * 
march ſor Er. 

You have ſeen how natural ir in 5 men of 
ſpeculative minds, to make reflections on eve- 
ry incident which is in the leaſt uncommon. 
The alarms of war led me to confider hom 
theſe ſoldiets might be moſt advantageouſly * 
employed, to ſuccour us in caſe of neceflity. 

Do you remember the laviſh affurances 
which the hoſteſs gave us that ſhe had good 
accommodation, and at the "ſame time con- 
ducted us to an apartment where no leſs than 
fifteen or twenty ſoldiers had taken poſſeſſion? 
It is true, they were under good diſcipline, for, 
at the cotnthand of this female captain „ 
changed their apartment : more was not to de 
expected; and I. made good your retreat t 
another houſe, with the ſame indignation of 
her behaviour, as if I had delivered you from” 
the hoſtile hands of ſome bold invader; nt 
without a ſenſibility of that pleaſure; which 
true gallantry 'always affords to 3 | 


void of generoſity; | 10 OP Ld 
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172. REFLECTIONS of AMBRESBUY v. 
Did you reflect alſo how this poor Woman 
was blinded and confounded by the proſpect 
of a little gain? She neither ſaw, heard, nor 
underſtood. You have lived long enough to 
know, that theſe are but the natural effects of 
paſſions unguided, and unreſtrained... One may 
every day ſee, how apt mankind are to talk, 
to act, to deviate from their true intereſt; how 
they graſp at the tranſient pleaſures of the pre- 
ſent moment, and facrifice truth and honor 
for trifles, . Tis a common misfortune, to 2 

ſpire, like this woman, at things beyond what | 
we can compaſs with a good conſcience : m- 
derate deſires, with probity of mind, will con- | 
duct us ſafe; we need not expoſe —— 
danger. Farewel. = | 
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IN CE n we Frye a better op- 
D portunity to reflect on the nature of re- 
e take the advantage of the ſlen- 
der 
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der 1 1 our n — 
Breſbury. yy 11 hnild 298 
| Diirkigpichs canoes: my. l I have. more 
than once obſerved, that from a fond notion of 
generofity of ſpirit, offences committed by our 
ſuperiors and equals are often reſented, when 
thoſe of our inferiors are conſidered as below 
our regard. Self preſervation pleads moſt for 
defence, where the power of the offender may 
render the injury moſt hurtful; but in this caſe, 
more particularly, evil is moſt eaſily overcome 
by god. This ſeems to be the moſt effectual 
way to triumph over thoſe who will certainly 
be an over-match for us if we grow angry. 
In this caſe the wiſe man's admonition is moſt 
applicable; The diſcretion of à man'defer- 
* reth his anger; and it is his glory to paſs 
« over a tranſgreſſion. For if we conſider 
| forgiveneſs as a divine command, it is impreſt 
with a mark of glory, as far beyond the grati- 
fication of the higheſt carthly pride, ab . thun- 
der is louder than a-whiſper,?! D“ 
Perhaps it ſavors too much of palicy, and too 
little of bonefly ; yet iti is not bad advice w/ 
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is given by the poet, when neither rea/o# nor 
experience ſuggeſt a better remed ju: 
Learn . « ſmile fin 
tt ſuries, £6434 

e ee ee te prov 
e gummi. 
ere live in uk « wo 
TT « ers.” — 
Smiling at injuries, and levghing at crimes, 
Guns prettier in poetry than ia moral rules; 
for the integrity of the heart generally forbids 
both. This however ought to be-renjember-+ 
ed, that there are ſome occafions-in Which it is 
not only moſt fofe, wa p< 


ble wrongs. 2 LOTTO RS OS © 7 5. 
And why ſhould we expoſe TREE a; 


ger, becauſe other people happen to be fooliſh 
or 4vicked ? Or why (indulge. a reſentment;/ 
which corrodes the heart, and robs the:ſoul-of 
its tranquillity ? Can our paſions do us juſtice?” 
Will not reaſon do it much berter? Thoſgoftea' 
increaſe the evil; this will diminiſh-it. Beficdes 
reſentment cannot be indulged without ame 
defite of revenge; and what is revenge ? 
« Ne- 


O1RBSENTAOMEN,F. a7 
d « Revenge is but rail iacidꝶmt 11 


Jo cras d and ſickly. minde tbe poor can: 


„ Nee 2/4orwins r war . 
* Of little ſouls, unable to fm 
As injury, tos weak to bear int. 
Here again the word f7ailty ſuited the poet 
for his jingle, or he would have called it wick- 
edneſi. Toform a right judgment of this mat · 
ter, we muſt leave all worldly mauims out of 
the queſtion, and conſider that the Saviqur of 
mankind tells us ©. 55s Angdom is nat of- this 
* world,” Indeed ſo very different was his ru 
of conduct from the common. practice of man 
us, that * when be was reviled, he revuilad not 
* again |” When be was injured in the higheſt 
degree he did no iniury to others,. Can we 
tification of pride or anger, or the preveatian 
of temporal evils by any means, afford ſo cap 
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tivating, ſo noble, ſo exalted a pleaſure, as tha 
following 4is ſteps, at whole name che angelt 


135 On RESENTMENT. 
We are all agreed that it is no leſs æ vio · 
lence on common ſenſe, than an inſult to the 
majeſiy of heaven, to repeat the Lord's prayer 
and yet to withhold our forgiveneſs. ® He 


te that ſheweth no mercy to a man who is like 
* binelf, doth he aſk 'forgiveneſs of his own 


« fins?” No man is truly great, ſays 
« your favorite author, who does not loch 
upon every thing in the world as little.” 
And in the eye of religion or philoſophy,” is it 
not the /eaft of all little things to indulge r- 
ſentments, which generally conduce to our own 


miſery, and are always injurious to the . 


neſs of others? 5 
Our paſſions mix with almoſt every aQtion 
of our lives, and moſt of all our pride; but 
what a ſuperiority do thoſe acquire who are 
above pride, who exalt themſelves, and become 
invulnerable even by their humikty ! This is 
to be greater than the greateſt, whoſe gran» 
deur is derived only from n een os 
external things, e . 


As to. thoſe ſights, which * nels virtus 


ous and judicious ſometimes encounter, they 


- 
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— le@F'of rang hinproMt, 
vicious inetinations; or the falſe and wed” 
judgments of others. We often take the dev = 
fre of mp the dove of thoſe we vues 
moſt, to be vrrtue; but the expetFation that 
they will be conflont, arid cual, in the expref. 
ſion of their regards to us, When they are not 
ſo to themſebves, nor yet we to garſeives,' is a 
folly which menen cart * 
fy. 
Ani the pry delve ef deli REO | 
ken of by a people, and the ſhowing: refent- 
nent when we are not, is *Ho à great fob; 
for this eannot be, in the nature of things, if- 
we act conſiſtent with common honeſty; © Wo 
« be to him of whom all men ſpeak well,” ir 
a ſentence, if F miſtake not, of our Saviour.” 
Our happineſs muſt be built on the foundation 
of a canſcious innocence : the reſt ſhouid be 
conſidered as merely acridental, and not la 
us open to any great jey or ſorrou- But wo- 
men are generally accuſtomed to rtr an 
from hende it' arifes'that your reſeritinetits/of | 
reproach are kerner than thoſe of men. Four: 
B 3 
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fortunes alſo depend more on a fair hame, 
which mankind generally covet, and yet all 
the incenſe we offer to you, or even to great 
men, and princes, if they do not deſerve it, is 


in reality only telling them what. they ought 
to be, and reproaching them if they are not 
the perſons deſcribed, .  _ 4 


To bring the matter home :, in 2 fn 
in which. you are conſcious of error, ſay to 
your heart, 7 was betrayed by prejudice, er. 


ce paſſion; ; or 1 judged ll; J will be more 


« watchful for the future, and correct myſelf.” 
But if, upon the moſt impartial enquiry, you 
find the fault belongs to otbers; if you cannot 


correct them by gentle means, or without 
bringing on greater evils, you may at leaſt be- 


ſtow your charity on all mankind; you may 


be ſorry for their faults. 


With regard to the more tender concerns ad | 
human intercourſe ; our reſentments, for ſuch 
will ſometimes ariſe, ought to die as, ſpon. as 
they are born, whilſt in ſpite of our frailties 
we ſhould endevor to make our friendſhips 


immortal, | A cob web tr iendſbip, which every 


4 
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little inadvertency is apt to break; tho it ſhould 
be mended again, is of as nice and precitious 


a texture, as a cobweb honor, for which the : 


owner is ever In alarm. Men of tender affec- 
tions are ſubject to jealouſy, © in friendſhip as 
well as in Jove ; but men of judgment ſee their 
own weakneſs. Jealduſy in friendſhip i is but 


making rods to ſcourge ourſelves with; but 
folicitude for honor, which is not at the ſame 


time ſupported on folid principles, expoſes us 


to much greater anxiety than the falſe inpuru - 


lion of guilt, to innocent minds, 

There is alſo ſomething ſacred in thoſe pro- 
ſeſſions of regard, that were firſt made on virs 
tuous principles, which ought to engage our 
care and ſolicitude, even for thoſe who are 


careleſs and negligent of themſelves; ; for if F 


- Our compaſſion ought to extend to all man- 
kind, theſe duties become ſtronger in propor- 
tion to our knowledge of the wants of 2 
viduals, Our Saviour tells us he came to heal 


the fick, not the ſound ; therefore let vice or . 


folly, paſſion ot intereſt excite our reſentment, 


or ſeparate. thoſe who were once united in 


N 2 | friend- 


| 
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friendſhip, we muſt never loſs ſight of ſuch 
perſons, whilſt there is any hope of xegovery; 
eſpecially if the aut, as happens oſtenet than 
we acknowledge, is in ſome meaſure or de- 
gree chargeable to ourſelves, 

But virtue is the only ſecnrity of all. focal 
es; let a man be ever ſo zealous in his friend» 
thip, if his principles are not good, he is dag 
gerous, And can he be a good man who does 
not think that heaven's darling attribute is fan- 
giveneſt? Can he be amiable of whom it is 
faid © he is a good friend, but a bitter enemy?” 
Is not this to be a ſlave to pride and anger: 
to be virtuous only as the ruling paſſion direQs, 
whether it is, according to reaſon or not? Leh 
us learn the leſſon which, is given, us by a very 
wiſe man; in all the concerns of life * re- 
member thy. end, and let epi ceaſe, Re- 
member corruption and death, and. ahidg,in 
* the commandments,” | 

All the ties. which, bind mankind, have 
fome mixture of blind affection; happy. per 
haps, that it is fo, fince we are apt to ſee the 
faults of others in ſo different a light from ous, 

own. 
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ſleep viſits the eyes of peaſants, when king! 
muſt often ſubmit to caunt the tedious hours, 
my reſt was a perfect image of death. Such 
was not your good fortune you complained 
the next morning of noiſy ſaldiers, who before 
the dawn of day drew up in order near your 
window, and for the third time Oy your 
repoſe. 

Lou ſaw enough of military — in this 
journey, ta give you a flight idea of thoſe a- 
larms that happen in countries which are the 
ſeats of war; an event which could not be 
thought miraculous was it to happen in this: 
but from which, may it ever pleaſe the Al- 
_ MIGHTY to deliver us!! 

But ſince there is ſuch apparent danger of 
war, we may indulge a few thoughts on ſo in- 
tereſting a ſubject; but whilſt we rouſe a martial 
ſpirit, we muſt not excite an angry one. The great 
objects which we ought to keep in view, are ju 
fice and ſafety ; theſe include the idea of nav 
tional honor, and are as far ſuperior” to the 
fond notion of what is generally underſtood: 
a military glory, as humanity and the pres 

ſervatiett 
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ſervation of Gop's creatures are to be prefer: 
red to the deſlructian of them.  Heatheng, 
might idolize Mars, but Chriſtians cannot. 
War is as. great a proof of the folly, as it is of | 
the iniguity of mankind, and always carries its 
ſcourge ide with it, Well . we ſay, with 
Mr. Rowe, en 

« Thou fell e, . 2 in 4 no- 
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Lay waſte" the * e 
1e fin 

The boat nd mh ie ure. 
% Maker, - " 

« That wears in Cain FY were, of - 
ti nage. 


And yet how much more deſirous is one 
part of mankind, to ſee war prevail, than rea- 
ſon and . juſtice to prevent it] Avarice and am- 
bition lurk ſecretly in many a good heart, 
which would throw bluſhes into the cheek; 
were it ſenſible of the weakneſs. Men who _ 
are intereſted with regard to private gain; or | 
thoſe whoſe blood pas; too quick a motion, 


who ok only of revenge and Aaugbter, or 
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of leading the eaptive enemy in chaing; ſuch 
perſons ſhould be taught, that war is a very 
great evi], and the fortune of it uncertain. We 
cannot tell to what dangery it may-expoſe'us; 
nor, with all our ſeeming ſuperiority, what 
deep diftrefſes we may ſuffer by it. 
Io form a right judgment of this ſubjeft, 
ve muſt mix the ſagacity of the fox with the 
gentleneſs of the lamb, and add the frength 
and reſolution of the lion, but not his fierce 
neſs. In the mean while we may enquire free- 
ly, if our ſuperiority in naval ſtrength, if our 
numbers in America, will induce France to 
' fubmit ? Will ſo proud, ſo powerful, ſu active, 
ſo ſkilful a nation, give up a point of ſuch vaſt 
importance without a ſtruggle > There is enly 
this in favor of the opinion, that ſhe may ac 
quieſce at this time; her ſubmiſſion may afford 
opportunity toinoreaſe her power, to make pro» 
viſion for a ſuuune dey, when Lucifer thalf 
again tempt her to diſturb. the repoſe of man 
kind by her encroachments. | 10 
Yay. will haar many, depreciate agrees! 
| Frags apdacoue tho having Fenn, 
at; | who 
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who ſpeak with ſome reſpect of her firength 
at ſea, It is very happy for us, that it is not 

greater; and yet, if we conſider, that the 

probably will abendon her merchants, and ca- 
le# her ſoroe to direct it all at one point, whilſt 
we muſt divide and ſubdivide ours; thus whilſt 
we are ignorant where the blow will be direct - 
ed, the ſuperiority on our part will become 
much leſs conſiderable than ſome of us imagine. 
it does not appear that either defire it, as an eli- 
gible thing. To commercial nations it is ne- 
ver eligible z for whilſt it conſumes their blood 
and treaſure, it ſtrikes at the root of their 
greatneſs, It is eur duty to ourſelves, to bring 
things to as ſpeedy and certain an iflue as po- 
ſible ; therefore under our preſent circum- 
ſtances, negotiations which may be ſpun out 
to a great length, are dangerous. We have 
begun in America: will it not be dangerous if 
we do not act in Europe ? Exgh/+ policy has hi- 

therto been a matels for French, but it B becauſe / 

we have added actiam to drbate,and fpoken from 
the mouths of our great guns: happy, if bx 
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the effectual uſe of theſe, we could A 
vbject in view, and, by a ſudden rapid ſucceis, 
eonfound the French, and prevent a warf, 
Happy alſo if we could prevent the effuſion 
of French blood as well as our own ! Huma- 
nity forbids us to diſtreſs the French if we can 
avoid it. As nations, and as individuals, we 
| ought to. conſider what men ſhould be to men! 
they are under the common care of the Jame 
beneficent being, who has no F in the 
miſery of his creatures. * 3 
Thrice happy then if we can prevent the 
heart - bleeding ſorrows of the widow; and the 
lamenting tears of orpbans; the pangs of ten- 
der mothers, and the ſad fighs of fraternal 
love; the father's anguiſh for his bleeding 
ſon, or for his daughter, e for . bo- 
ver, now no more. 

- Safe from the fears and cares of war, let 
the ſhepherd watch his flocks, and the wea- 
ver attend his loom. Let the huſbandman 
fow and reap till his granaries are full. Whilſt 
the great and noble give living proof that“ 4 
* man's life conſiſteth not in the W 
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that he poſſeſſeth; that virtuous tnoderatiem 


is preferable to ill · bought ſplendor; and well 
diſciplined paſſions more pleaſing companions 


than thoſe which are mutinous. Then amy 


we fave this ſpendtþrift nation from the dan- 


gers which lurk in our paths ; joy and calm 
repoſe will meet us on the fair banks of fil- 
ver Thames and i in ſeraphic language, we may 
ſing ballelujahs to the prince of peace ; © Glory 
« be to GOD on high, on I rh good will 
10 towards r 

Bot if there is ſaftty only in the humiliation 
of our foes: if hiſtory will not warrant our ne- 
gle#ing this occaſion, leſt a worſe ſhould ſhort- 
ly overtake us: if France is averſe to war, on- 
ly from being conſcious ſhe 1s. not yet equal 
to the trial ſhe deſigns to make hereafter ; or 
as J rather think, ſeems more averſe than ſhe 
really is, in hopes to lull us into a dangerous 
repoſe, may heaven aſiſ us ! And if our hearts 
muſt keep time to the ſhrill trumpet's dread 
alarms; / let us play off the Bretiſh- thunder 


with Britiſb ſpirits; let us, when the occa-+ 


ſon demands, range our ſquadrons by ſea. or 
2 * 


—— —⅛ _—_— — —— _ 
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ladd, in all the pomp of wur. I pions r6- 
verence for our religion and dw no longer 
influence xs as they did our #1ceffors, while 
blapd has fo often ſtreamed for themſelvtt 
and their poſterity, we ſtill know the value of 
liberty, Wb Ky AAR ſy with the 
Patriot poet; 

= Then, great liberty, #n/Þire aur foblt, 


« And make our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy 
* Or our deaths glorious in thy ait defence i 


Is it not better to run the riſk of dying a 
little before the common period of life, to 
crown it with dignity and honor if we ſurvive, 
than ſubmit to receive laws from a congueror, 
who may diſpoſe of our lives, bring our ho- 
nour to the duſt, or plunge us into poverty ? 
oc To live, is to eryoy, | 
*« What marrs our bliſs does life defttny ;" 
Let us poſſeſs our ſouls with piety and reſigha- 
tion to G0D, and look on /ife and death indif- 
ferently. It is not in mortals to command ſuo- 
reſs; but let our piety and valor deſerve it. 
Thus, upon the principle of love to op 
and mar, as out cauſe is juſt, I hope we ſhall 
all 
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all diſcharge our duty. Our counſels /com to. 
be conducted with, win; and, if we do not 
ruſh into this war with moce ſperit than wit, 
I hope we ſhall not leave it with more c- 
tim than fteadinefs, As the caſe now ftands, 
or ſtems to ſtand, there is no great danger of 
having our views freftrated by other powers ; 
we are going on a new plan; may heaven pro- 
ſper it | We were in a fair way of being ruined 
by Flemiſh wars, now we muſt be vigilant and 
brave, to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and 
ward off inan. 1 hope we ſhall prepare a 
larger portion of our ſtrength than we have 
e 


Ar for us, our armies are under the 
command of a-Prince who- has knowledge and 
experience-z is attentive to diſcipline, andi 
watchful of opportunities; ho is belayed by 
his father and his ſovereign united in one; 
whoſe glory it will he, not to-defend us only, 
hut to humble our enemies. In the mean while, 
our naval firength being ſo much under the 
direftion of a noble. lord; who it may be pre- 
3 a | 
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ſumed loves his e, and underſtands hib 
duty, and that his ruling paſſion is to pro- 


mote the honor and welfare of the ſervice; 


may we not then expect, that the ſkill and bra- 
very of our admirals, officers, and ſcamen, 
| will anſwer all the purpoſes which can rea-. 
ſonably be expected, and bring the war to a 
happy iſſue ? a 7 

As ſpeculative warriors and —liticians we 
may expatiate at large. It is an impious pre- 
ſumption to Foretell any thing with regard to, 
war; but it is a duty to hope we ſhall, ſtrike, 
bravely home, where we can ſtrike home; not 
ſcale fortreſſes as if we meant to deliver captive 
virgins from enchanted caſtles. And however 
romantic the notion may appear; if it pleaſe 
oop to give our arms ſucceſs, I hope it will 


pleaſe him alſo, that, by the jaeſt methods, 


we may et juſt bounds to the growth of the 
naval power of our enemies; which muſt 0- 
therwiſe give ſuch umbrage, difruſt, and well- 
grounded ſuſpicion on our ſide, as will probably 
occaſion future wars. The nature of mankind 

muſt he altered, or both nations cannot be vr 
powerful at ſea: which of the two, has from the 
nature 
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nature of its ſituation the rigit * Jafely 


— ler the honef and diſcerning, of ner 


nation under heaven, determine. want © 
With regard to ourſelyes, e h- 


do our duty; © let, him who hath no ſword, 
buy one, at leaſt let him reſolve to poſſeſs 
his ſoul in fortitude, and free from diſmay, 
even tho' France were to land a potent army 
in this iſland. But whatever principle we a- 
dopt, be it the effect of national pride, or frar, 


ambition, or avarice, if we are not really vit- 


tuous, we muſt endevor to appear ſo. There 


is a time when the appearance of national uir- 


tue is eſſentially neceſſary to national ſafe- 


ty. The love of money, and of pleaſure, 1 am 
ſorry to ſay, are ruling pafſions with us; but can 
we gratify them equally in war as in peace? 


when the ſtate is in danger, and our foes con- 
triving our ruin, as when we enjoy an undi- 


ſtur bed ſecurity ? Is not this inconſiſtent witlt - 


theſe very. paſſions? Shall we not fr conſider 


what is properly. called the main chance; for 


even that may be at ſtake ? n 


_ 8 | * 
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Wibout exarnining what ought to be des 


upon motives of pecuniary” iro, let us 
conſider what is our duty, on thoſe of honor, 
ſafety, and the common. obligations ef indi- 
viduals. This requires a degrec of zeal which 
is not in faſhion z but there is great” occaſion 
| for it, and if we ſuffer it to de exfingu 
ed, we ſhall be ruined in the end He who 
would have it hong be that he has the welfare 
of his country at heart, and does not denon 
ſtrate that he has, but looks upon it with in- 
difference, can be expect to be confidere® ws 
a good ſubject; or a good man? Can be, with a 
good countenance, intreat for proriom om ex- 
treme emergencies? Can Je expect t receive 
that care and indulgence which is due; from 
a wiſe government, to thoſe who perform their 
duty to it? No: ans 
ſay, let him prriſs? it 

The love of our e includes Amen 
every ſocial: duty. It: lo a virtue which: witf 
certainly be rewarded; If of the bie W. 
judge war to be the leaf}. let us make it a8 
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viger, in hopes of bringing it to a ſpeedy Ins. 
But for this purpoſe money is eſſentially neceſ- 
ary, 1 | 
other, a ; 
I think, Madam, you have too great and 

too good a ſpirit to conſider this ſubject as uſe- 
leſs or unprofitable : you are interefied deep- 
ly; every lady of ſentiment, every woman of 
underſtanding, muſt be ſenſible that wer can« 
not be carried on without ſupplies, and that 
thoſe ſupplies muſt come from the hands of 
individuals. The queſtion is plain and intel · 
ligible; nothing is required but common ſenſe, 
and good affections. A Britiſh lady, who has 
2 right education, and is endowed with un- 
derſtanding, has the ſan love for her coun- 
try, as a Britiſb lord or gentlaman, and ought 
to fly as eagerly to the ſuccour of it. WhO 
can tell what occaſion there may be for your | 
ſervices? She who animates the wartior by 


her ſmiles or frowns, or voluntarily gives < 


up her equipage, her jewels, or her plate, 
with a view to al 
man ladies did, on ſeveral occaſions, acts 
 vih © OO PO REN 
Vor. I, x 


the Nate, as the Ro- 5 
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her brother, or her ſon, who offer their ſcr- 


vice upon an emergency, and expoſe. their 
perſons in battle. Farewel. I am yours, &c, 


+» LETTER XXXIX. 
To the ſame. 
Mapa, | Thurſday, 14 4 1755. 
HE gay morn. arrived glittering with 
. dewy gems! How rapturous tis to be- 
hold the ſun on the horizons verge, riſing in 
ſolemn majeſty, replete with genial warmth, and 
radiance, to gladden the ſons of men! 
In common language, have you ever'axpe- 
rienced the advantages of riſing early #No 
body diſputes that it conduces to health, ſince 
t not only renders the night ſleep ſound and 
refreſhing, but prevents the body from being 
ſoftened and enervated : and what is of yet 
greater importance, it invigorates the mind. 
Health is the ſalt, without which liſe has no 
relifh : © It, is the virtue of the body; and the 
* good fortune of the ſoul.” In other words of 
greater authority, © there are no riches above 


* * 
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by 2 e mm | 
* heart." | | 
The ideas of bealth nd long life are often- | 
times united; but they are very diſtin - 
things: riſing 420 increaſes both and whilſt 
we live a greater number of days, ſeveral hours 
are added to each of thoſe days ; hours of moſt 
enjoyment, becauſe in theſe we have moſt the 
command of ourſelves ; whilſt the intempetate 
and the idle, of every denomination, ſuffer 
themſelves to be detained in the arms of death, 
of which fleep/is an image; or meditate with 
broken and entangled thanghts, expreſſive 

neither of life nor death. | 
With regard to the concerns of this world, 
it is very emphatically. ſaid, he that riſeth 
early ſhall fit among princes, he ſhall not fit 
among common mien.” The promiſe of 
temporal advantages extends equally to the fe · 
male world, and to the Higbeſt as well as the 
hweſtclaſſes of mankind. If we conſider it philo - 
ſophically, it is departing from nature, for man, 
who is a thinking, active being, to ſleep more 
than nature requires 3 and it is impiety to imi- 
os 
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tate thoſe irrational animals, of whom nature 
makes no other demand than to ſleep, and 
gratify their appetites. Farewell. 


LETTER XL. 

3 To the ſame. * 
Z ee nne 
MADAM, - "YL Tourſday. 
E left our private quarters, and broke 
V our faſt in public at the George. Three 
more companies of lord George Bentick's regi- 
ment were then juſt arrived from Saliſbury. 
They made this a ſhort march, deſigning to 
reach Malborough the next day, 
Ambreſbury is a very antient place where 
hiſtorians tell us once ſtood a monaſtery: built 
by a Britiſh prince for the reception of monks. 
Theſe were to pray for the ſouls of thoſe who 
were ſlain by Hengiſt the Saxon, ho, ſome 
writers tell us, treacherouſly murdered all the 
followers of king Yortigern. That is treachery 
Im common life, which even in this enlight+ 
ened age, is fair play in war; and if the Saxons 
came pyer with a view to be our n 
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 Stone-benge was erected by this Hengift, as 2 

memorial of his conqueſt over the Britons. 
But to come down to later times, we find that 
in this village was a nunnery, where the 

queen of Henry III ended her days in quiet, 

with many ladies of the OY * 

choſe this retreat from the world. 

The neighbouring country is 5 Fo 
the village makes but a mean figure at pre- 
ſent, and therefore I am the more obliged to 
our landlady who gave occaſion for my 
thoughts on reſentment, a ſubject more inte- 
reſting than whether a battle was fought at 
this, or any other * five hondred 3 


ago. 
The object which next invited our eyes was 


Ambreſbury-abby, the ſeat of the duke of 
2ycenborongh. This manfion adjoins"to'the 
village, and is fituated on the river , 
whoſe 'waters meander” through the gardens,” 
The duke has incloſed à hill, and planted it 
in a beautiful manner. The aſcent on the nde 
wares the river is very ſteep, wad ones 

O3 is 
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is formed into a terras, one ſide of which is 
thirty or forty feet, almoſt perpendicular : but 
there ſeems to be an impropriety in a narrow 
walk ſo ſituated, without rails. Above this, the 
ground ſtill riſes, and the ſummit affords ſe- 
veral grand and delightful views of -a rich'and 
fertile country. The deſcents from this ground 
towards the - houſe are eaſy, and form _ 
plealing walks of moſſy turf. c 
There is a bridge over the river, 40 alſo 
an humble :mitation of a Chineſe houſe) which 
is well ſhaded, and agreeable ; but it oonſiſts 
only of one room, and is yet unfiniſhed, Here 
is great ſcope for the improvement af the 
neighboring meadows; and the canals which 
border the avenue to the houſe, are very foul. 
Thus they appear without form or beauty; 
whereas, if the banks were made into an ealy 
deſcent, and the canals cleanſed; they muſt af. 
ford that delight which the aſſemblage of o- 
ther objects would then add ta them. I think; 
Madam, our curioſity flagg'd in not viſiting 
the palace of a duke, built by the famous Inge 
Jenes; but indeed it has'no great reputation. 
Farewel, | F L E Tx 
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LET T. ER XLI. 
To Mrs. 0 2 „„ 
MADAM, mug. 


FR tid we proceeded 
fourteen miles to Srockbridge,' the road 
for the moſt part lying over downs, which di- 
vide the delightful counties of Vilgſbire and 
Hampſhire, and afford many charming and 
ſpects. 
The zephyrs which now ported in oY air, 
the brightneſs of the ſky, and the beautiful 
variety and verdure of the earth, ſeemed to 
vie with each other, whether they ſhould 
moſt enchant the mind with the love of rural 
Joys, or excite a contempt of thoſe pleaſures, - 
that nouriſh the corroding FREY which * 
vail in great cities. | 
It was in this morning's journey, tin wy 
imagination took #- diſtant flight above the 
earth. The brightneſs of the azure ſky re- 
ceived; an uncommon beauty from the clouds 
Fd 04 which 
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Fhich flewy on high, clothed in milky white, 
and preſented to the eye of my fancy the ap- 
peatanct af an angel. Methought I ſaw one 
of thoſe w inged meſſengers of heaven direct - 
ing his courſe, through the vaſt expanſe, to- 
wards the local ſeat of that ineffable glory, 
which ſurrounds the more immediate preſence 
| of the 692, inviſible to mortal eyes | I ſaw the 
ſpirit approach, as near as angels can approach, 
the throne of that one Supreme, in the con- 
templation of v whoſe ee all the n 
of my ſoul were abſorbe t. 

* Do! the great ruler of. the world from bigh, 
* Lookd ſmiling gown with a propitious. de. 
| With the eye of contemplation, I. law the AL- 
MIGHTY looking down with parental riert - 
"neſs on all the children of men; obſ All. 
their words arid actions; all the counſels and. 
devices of their hearts; ſlow in puniſhing, their 
crimes, and delighting in their virtues l 199% 
A ſhort period of time will ſuffice for;fuch 
a thought, nor can every mind beat to be lung 
on the ſtretch, Neſcendipg to the e I 
conſidered; myſelf of the ſpecies of created be- 

1 
ings, 


A RHAPSODY, ac - 
ings, the nobleſt in the viſible worid, and ap- 
pointed by the ſupreme Lord of all; under his 
own government, the ſovereigns- of it. ILre- 
fleted how plentifully nature, or chat cours , 
of things which is directed by oo has pro- 
vided. for all our wants; and that the omni- 


potence of this great governor of tho univerſe, 
is ever employed to guard and to preſerve us 
through the journey of life, NIBOIGT7E 31162 

And if this is really fo, n with 
what a warmth of gratitude! with whats} eg- 
40 purpoſe of ſoul! with What a flncerity of 
heart, ought we to employ our freedom of ac - 
ing, to engage the continuance of his love and 
protection !—His loving-kindneſs and mercy 
will endute through all the viciſſitudes of this 
mortal ſtate ; through all the changes we muſt 
paſs ; beyond all the records of time; far, far 
beyond the utmoſt periods which * mal 
foul can graſp, even to eternity ONE 

Aſter indulging this reverie, nde 
mortal purſued my journey on tho ſurface I 
the globe, in hopes that we were all in the 
fair road to chat elyſium, of which the warm⸗ 

ul: | eſt 
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eſt imagination of poets, or the heart flaming 
with ſeraphic love, can form ** impetſect 
ideas. 

And now, Madam, what uſe will you 
mak of this rhapſody? If I have the happi- 
neſs to reach thoſe regions of immortality, 
where my thoughts have been wandering," 
ſhall be glad to meet you there, and all my 
friends: happy if all mankind could meet | Per- 
haps my ſeat may be lower than yours, and 
yet part of my pleaſure may be to know that 
you poſſeſs a higher than my own; for if it is 
ſo pleaſing to ſee our friends happy here, it 
muſt be more ſo, where there is no envy, no 
enmity, no perturbation, where all ate com- 
pletely happy, tho! not all in the ſame 3 
of * Farewel. If 
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LETTER XLII. 
T the Jene. ee 20L2h 
Re OT | 


Mapa, x 1 ng | 
T was about 7199; ue we urrived ut 
Stockbridge, where we found the King. 
Head full of ſoldiers and horſes: alas, there is 
too much reaſon for our gracious and puiſſant 
monarch to think of war But this was on- 
ly the fign of the Xing. Head, and theſe ſol- 
diers were, at this time, men of pleaſure, come 
there not to fight, but only to attend the con- 
teſt between three horſes. "(7 
| Stockbridge is a borough in Hampſbire, of © 
no great. note, containing very few good 
houſes; but the great breadth of the road 
through the town gives it an elegance which 
very few of our country towns and villages en- 
joy. One would imagine, from the manner 
in which moſt of our villages, as well as towns, 
are built, that our ſorefathers were ſtraitened 
much for room, or delighted to live like bees 
| in 


4 
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in a hive. They judged well, however, in 
making choice of valleys rather than hills, 
This place is ſituated in a moſt agreeable 
valley, where the removal of ſome vile hyts 
would open a view to delightful meadow- 
grounds, and plantations adorned withia 
| hoious verdure. But perhaps the inhabit 
| here chooſe to guard againſt the current of + 
north wind in winter; or, more probably, ae 
contented, and do not think at all about iti. 
The adjacent downs and corn-lands'rife gra- 
dually, and throw themſelves into che eye, 
Proſpects, thus bounded, yield a more laſting 
pleaſure than where the fight is bewildered by 
extenſive views of undiſtinguiſhable objects. 
Such fituations are alſo more agreeable to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, not only-as being 
defended from the wind, but mung 
with water. am e nN 80 ner: 
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To the ſame. uh g 
MD, aw A Thurſday. 


FTER many kind words andiintooaties,” 
for ſuch are neceffiry on thu ants 
ſions, we had the happineſs to ſee our. dinner 
brought to table; and at four in the afternoon 
we went to the downs, about a-mile.and-2 
half diſtant, to attend the feats of the third 
ind laſt day of Stockbridge-races. Dns Veet 
This diverſion, which is fo peculiar to us, 
if it had po marks of cruelty, nor promoted 
idleneſs among the lower claſſes of the pο 
ple, muſt be confeſſed to have its charms, To 
ſee a numerous aſſembly of perſons of fortune 
and diſtindion, on horſe-back, and in gay 
equipages, on a fine turf, in an open cνnf 
in bright weather: to obſerve their evolutions 
| from place to place, within a circle of two or 
three miles, with cager eyes to view the horles | 
in their courſe, is no vulgar entertainment. 
The anxious looks of ſome, ud the wild oma, | 
ports 
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ports of others, have ſome alluſion 0 a field 
of battle, without the terrors of ſuch a ſcene, 
But whilſt this gay picture affords ſuch 4. 
light to the lively part of both ſexes, hee 
pity it is that ſo noble a creature, the moſt ge- 
nerous, the moſt beautiful of the brute crea- 
tion ſhould be ill-treated, and preſſed fo unnd- 
turally beyond his ſtrength ; and more pity ll 
that this amuſement ſhould furniſh an occa- 
ſion of rank villainy! Jochy and thief : are, in 
the ideas of ſome people, ſynonimous rg 
but, alas! if the gentleman ſeldom treats his 
friend, and hardly ever an indifferent perſon, 
with ſtri& honor, in felling a horſe, what are 
we to expect of thoſe who have been bred 4 
mong horſes? Thoſe who make a trade, of 
buying and ſelling theſe animals have gene- 
rally a worſe reputation than thoſe who, only 
ride them; but the fraudulent practices com- 
mitted at races, I am aſſured, are a very great 
reproach to thoſe who intereſt themſelves in 


them. | 
I preſume, you have been. ofien told & 


gentlemens gaming very high on theſe ocer · 
ions, 


A 
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ſions, the, 1 thank co, I never heard of l. 
4ies playing deep, except by meer accident, i@ —— | 
love, or at cards, YES 
which attend theſe meetings. es or 

It would be happy if « law wa ako to 
curb the Meret ſpirit of gaming, which 
prevails at Horſberaets : at the ſane time T ap- 
prehend this entertiininent might be mote ve- 
ried, as well us rendered more uſeful, - Horſes 
of molt ſpeed are'of eaſt wiſe, | unleſs they are 
alſo hatdy and fit for the road.” But if premium 
were allotted to thoſe who brought | to the field 
the thice largeſt, or moſt beautiful horſes of 
beſt | either for the 3 
dle, it t right produce very happy Seck, In | 
order to prevent idlenefs, the meeting thould | 
be but once a year, and in ſuch counties as the 
legiſlature ſhould appoint; t; the horſes alſo ought 
not to be broug! Rr 55 
en 8 fgm the l 
f 8 zune 


What heightened the pleaſure of this het | 
ing's entertainnient, was 2 a ſecond meeting with | 
all our Sh fury friends, and with them the | 

: agreeable 
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agreeable Mr, Ge whom we: had not 
ſeen before, with my little philoſopher, his ſon. 
Many fine perſons of both ſexes appeared on 
this occaſion, who attracted the eyes of be- 
holders. Such pleaſures are increaſed by the 
meeting of thoſe who might not otherwiſe 
| have opportunities of ſeeing each other. And 

it is no ſmall addition of happineſs to benevo- 
lent minds, to ſee others in a fair way of pro- 
moting their future felicity by thoſe very occa- 
fions which ron to their projent enjoy- 
ments, Adieu. 
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— on religious ſubjetts,” till wwe arrive 
. &f Wincheſter, |, ff. 
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LETTER Xv. 


To Mrs. D## #: 
MADAM, Thurſday. 
EFORE we leave the crowd at Stocks 
bridge race, let us indulge a grateful 
thought on your happy eſcape: how near was 
your poſt-chaiſe from being tumbled over by 
a coach-wheel | an ounce of weight more had 
done it. 1 was ſorry to obſerve, that ſome | 
who ride in coaches have as little politeneſs 2 
thoſe who drive them: if ee „ 
caſe, the gentleman Wh for” the accident 
would have aſked your pardon, © 2 
Var. I, | | Whit 
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What dangers ſurround us in the common 
. occurrences of life | our purſuits of the moſt 
innocent amuſements are not exempt from 
them. May the good Providence, which is 
watchful for the ſafety of mankind, protett 
you! or, if there be ſuch, may your peculiar 
guardian angel never forſake you !—1 will ven- 
ture to aſſure you he never will, if you do not 
Forſake yourſelf 

Night was already approaching, when we 
left the field ; but it was determined to make 
the beſt of our way to Wincheſter, The ob- 
jects with which we had been ſo well enter- 
tained, being now ſhut from our eyes, it was 
but natural to beguile the hours, with ſame 
profitable diſcourſe. When the delights of 
imagination fail, the gayeſt mortals often fly 
for ſuccour to the pleaſures of the undenſtanu- 
#ng : unhappy thoſe to whom ſuch pleaſures 
are not grateful ! Tired with gay amufements, 
nature demends of us to be ſerious ; and yet 
attention to grave ſubjects is a very laborious 
taſk to thoſe who have no reliſß for them. 
My diſcourſe would hardly have been ſo 
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much confined to religion, if your queſtions 
had not prepared the way, and in ſome mea - 
ſure conſtrained me to expatiate : and it would 
be an ill compliment, to ſuppoſe that nothing 
more than your politeneſs to me, was concern« 
ed in your enquiries, Adieu. I am yours, 
&c. wy 


LETTER Mv. 
To the ſame. 


Mavan;”-* —, Thurſaay. 
UR firſt ſubject, on thi weld; was the 
vanity and folly of mankind : we con- 
ſidered the great difference between the ſame 
perſon living, and dead; and thence conclud- 
ed, that as life is ſo very precarious, it is ex- 
tremely fooliſh to ſuffer the concerns of it, 
whatever they may be, to torment us with 
anxious thoughts. It ſeems to follow as cer- 
tain, as pleaſure is preferable to pain, that we 
ought to make it our ſtudy to ſupport a con- 
ſtant habit of tranquillity ; or; in other words, 
to meet a gratification in every thing we ſee or 
Ps. hear, 
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hear, ſuppoſing it is not criminal. In every 
gloomy hour; in every moment when our 
ſpirits flag, and the world wears an unplea- 
ſing aſpect, what a happineſs it is that we can 
always have recourſe to hope; to the contempla- 
tion of joys in rever/ion ; and reflect on the cer- 
tainty of arriving at the fruition of thoſe joys, if 
we ſtrive for them. If this tranquil habit, and 
theſe pleaſing hopes, can be moſt eaſily ac- 
compliſhed, by promoting the happineſs of o- 
thers, as we would wiſh them to promote 
ours, we ozght, on this principle alone, to be- 
come devotees to virtue. But as the mind 
cannot enjoy any ſolid happineſs, but as it a- 
riſes from virtue, we muſt leave of complain- 
ing of the vanity of life, and expreſs our diſ- 
content of the vanity of purſuing any thing 
which does not tend to promote virtue. How 
deeply is the love of virtue implanted in the 
ſoul ! How it leads us to trace out our divine 
original! As certain as there is a GOD, 
| « + muſt delight in virtue, je 

« That which he delights in, muſt be 

* happy.” | 


- * « "4 
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All ourſults of happineſs on any other princi- 
ple, are vain indeed | 

«© There is nothing in the world,” a. Dr. 
Young, © but GoD and a man's own ſoul.” 
But who can act as if he believed the exiſt- 
ence of the one, or the immortality of the 
other, unleſs he applies himſelf to a religi- 
ous performance of the duties of ſociety, with 
regard to an active belief of the commands of 
that 60D? It is as clearly demonſtrable, that 
our happineſs depends on our acting agreeable | 
to our make and conſtitution, as we came out 
of the hands of 'our Maker, as it is that we 
are rational or ſocial beings, If we deviate 
from this principle, and, as a conſequence of 
it, find ourſelves unhappy, let us not therefore 
complain of the vanity liſe. 
It is no great matter,” ſays an ingenious 
divine, © whether we ſpend our time moſt in 
« vanity, or in vexation of ſpirit.” And, 
indeed, why ſhould not the vanity which only 
diverts the thoughts, be preferred to that 
which only torments them? The amuſements 
of which this age is ſo fooliſhly fond, are not 
P 3 to 
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to be rejected, becauſe they divert the fancy, 
and give us pleaſure: on the contrary, they 
may, on this account, be allowed to have 
ſome degree of utility. "Tis the immoderat⸗ 
love of pleaſure which is dangerous. When 
we forget the true end and meaning of theſe 


amuſements; when we make them our buf» 
neſs or chief employment ; and by this means 
contract a diſreliſh to ſober and eſſential du» 
ties, then our lives are vain; or, to expreſs 
this thought in clearer words, then we are cri. 
minal. But ſuch amuſements as are either indit- 
ferent in their nature, or ſuited to our gayer 
thoughts, without corrupting the heart, or de 
ceiving the under ſtanding, if uſed in modera» 
tion, they are deſirable things. — re- 
member this great leſſon, 
* Pleaſure, or true, or falſely . 
« Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. 
We may boldly pronounce that that life bids 
faireſt to become a life of pleaſure, which is 
moſt a life of virtue. To have Gop, and the 
welfare of mankind, in @/l our thoughts, muſt 
Fill the ſoul with joy ; „The fear of the Lo 
| * maketh 
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« maketh a merry heart, and giveth joy, and 
«oladneſs, and a long life.” "Tis this fear 


which leads us to honor and obey the 
great parent of mankind: it leads us to 


ſuch an exerciſe both of the head and 
heart, as will render it the vaineſt thing of 
all, to complain that life is nothing but vani- 
ty ! We need but aſk ourſelves, whether our 
purſuits contribute to the honor of do, and 


conſequently to the good of ſociety ; or whe- 


ther they have a contrary tendency ? Our 
hearts may ſometimes deceive us in the deciſion 


of this queſtion, but very rarely, unleſs we 


take pains to aſſiſt ſuch deceit. 
Yet, it muſt be confeſſed, there is a great 


deal of vanity in the world; more, I fear, 
than men, who pretend to wiſdom, are aware 
of. If we make gods of the objects of our 
fancies or opinions, appetites or paſſions, we 
render: ourſelves vain creatures, but not life; 4 
unleſs by Iiſe we mean to confound the order 
of nature, as GoD has appointed, with the | 


diſorder sof fancy and paſſion, as men have in- 
troduced them: let us be ingenuous ** , 
P 4 « See ! 


| 
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1 Fee | and confeſs, one comfort flill muſt riſe 
4 Tjg this, tho man's a fool, yet GoD is wile,” 
Not that we are fools, in a religious ſenſe, from 
neceſſity : yet I ſay if we idolize man or wo- 
man; if we are captivated with the: ſplendor 
of life; if the amuſements of it enchant us: 
whatever exceſs we fall into, it muſt create juſt 
eauſe of complaint of our own miſery: even 
knowledge or valor, which have no tenden- 
cy to promote virtue, or are not in themſelves 
beneficial to mankind, are vain: 

ho wickedly is wiſe, or madly n 

& Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
*Tis vain alſo to attempt more knowledge of 
any thing than experience eyinces we can 
- compals ; | 

* To know in meaſure what the mind _ 

* May well contain, oppreſſes elſe with ſurfett ; 

And ſoon turns wiſdom to folly, 

A nouriſhment to wind.” 

If I was a maſter of ſciences, and an adept | 
in arts, I would ſay with the poet, 

be How empty learning, and both vain is art, 

* But as it mends the life, and * the 

* heart J. | In 
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In a word, whatever we indulge ourſelves 
in beyond reaſon, is vain, I ought to throw. 
away my pen with diſdain, if this moral writ. 
ing, inſtead of exerciſing and improving my 
thoughts, diverted them from heaven; or if 
it occaſioned my neglecting one foc:a/ duty 
which appeared to me of greater moment. 
When we deſire any thing in compariſon 
with the love of GoD, and obedience to his 
laws; when we graſp at riches and honors, 
and pleaſures, with more eagerneſs than they 
are really entitled to, in the true eſtimate of 
happineſs ; when we confider them with more 
complacency than is conſiſtent with a collected 
habit of thought, and a proper attention to a fu- 
ture ſigte, as is generally the caſe; when we 
over-look all the admonitions of wiſe men, 
through every age, and in every clime, and 
deſpiſe the word of GoD himſelf; then life is 
vain indeed! I am perſuaded; if we exa- 
mine our advantages with philoſophic eyes, 
we ſhall give them their proper weight in 
the ſcale of” life, Yet I grant we have 
need to exert our reaſon, leſt, on the one 
ſide 
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fide we grow doatingly fond of frifles ; or on 
the other fall into an apathy, and ſee all worldly 
things witha total indifference, whether they are 
objects of pleaſure or pain, good or evil. Still 
let us look up to thoſe regions where we hope 
for eternal reſt. Let us avoid extremes; nor 
think that we are more than man, becauſe we 
are above the beaſts that periſh. Let reaſon 
exalt man ever ſo high, ſome paſſion or other 
will remind him that he is not a God, nor yet 
an angel. Here let us reſt ! 
« Virtue alone is happineſs below.“ 
O Virtue! how vain it is to aſk for the hap- 
pineſs of thinking juſtly what life is, but as this is 
thy gift! How warn to ſearch for the means of 
deluding ourſelves! If we abandon. thought 3 
the thought of what we are, and what we may 
be, we abandon ourſelves; and where are we 
to find happineſs in any object foreign to our 
own hearts? If we are at variance with our- 
ſelves, we muſt be miſerable. There is 
danger alſo in prying too far. Life may be- 
come vain by thinking 700 much, as well as by 
not thinking at all. To what purpoſe do we 
ſet 
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{ct our minds to work, unleſs we learn how 
to ſubhſt on our own ſtock, and improve our 


own acquiſitions ? A fincere devotion of our. 


heart to GoD, is the moſt permanent wealth. 
And yet alas, we continually fly from our- 


ſelves; like indigent wretches begging for a 


morſel of bread, we court the charzty of others, 
and generally take what is given us, be it. 


ever ſo coarſe. 


Far dot Side ans 66 ects 


pineſs of ſocial beings depends, in a great mea» 


ſure, on ſocral intercourſe: I only ſay, when. 


all is right in our own breaft, we ſhall: find 


no juſt excuſe to complain of the vanity of. 
life | And if by accident it is wrong, humanly: 


ſpeaking we have the power to correct ourſelves, 
This conſideration then takes place to rejoicethe 
heart; to invigorate the mind; to ſupport the 
energy of the ſoul in purſuit of its object. 
Tho' often unn d, we muſt riſe to the combat. 
To do this in the manner moſt productive of 
the end propoſed, we mult call on ourſelves 
aloud, and ftrive to elevate the mind, or ſhame 


the heart into a ſenſe of its own dignity. We 


muſt 


* 
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muſt rouſe ourſelves, and conſider attentixely 
in what relation we ſtand to 60D, and to our 
neighbor; we muſt contemplate our own- 
excellence; and not ſubmit ourſelves to grati- 
fications which debaſe or ſenſualize the ſoul. 
If we do not obſerve ſuch rules here, fe will 
become vain, and we, not only vain, but mi- 
ferable creatures hereafter, 

It is beyond all diſpute that we have a bu 
nes on our hands which is not vain; a buſi - 
neſs which it is our w!/dom, our honor, our 
glory to attend to; our folly and our miſery to ne- 
glect. We have more at „ate than a dull re- 
petition of the gratification of our ſenſes, or the 
fond amuſement of fancy and opinion, pride or 
ambition. Let the thoughtleſs multitude /augh, 
or ſing, or dance; let them triumph in yollity, 
or in pomp, they will grow tired; ſuch-plea- 
ſures laſt but a little while, but the joys of 
piety and virtue do not cloy ; theſe will remain 
whilſt reaſon can act freely; and reaſon, if we 
attend to its dictates, will guide us ſafe to the 
end of our journey, till we change the gent 


of this, for thoſe of another our n 
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Let -us confider how wonderfully nature 
performs her taſk, and learn to perform ours. | 
Even in the great article of life and death, | 
what the poet ſays is almoſt literally true, that | 
we are gently conducted to the grave, | | 
«Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, | 
« To welcome death, and * paſs a- | 

« way . 

Would any one wiſh for more? Is it not | 
enough that our glaſs runs out fairly ? If life | 
becomes vain © from this conſideration, that we 
« hardly find the fey of it, before it opens 
te the gates of death,” the cauſe is moſt ap- 
parent. We diſcover early what is pleaſant 
and what is. painful to us ; that virtue leads 
to pleaſure, and vice to pain; but ſtill we act 
as if vice led to pleaſure, and virtue to pain. 

Neglecting our own obſervation and experi- 

ence we ſubmit to the guidance of paſſion 
and appetite, for a momentary relief, and then 
complain of the inability of reaſon to make * 
happy; or in other words, that He is aaa, 19 
when we ſhould ftill ſay, chat man is vain, } Ws.) 

when he * for * in any thing but 

virtue. 
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virtue. This being laid down as a princi- 
ple, it may with great truth be ſaid of the 
virtuous ſenſible man, who has ſeen what liſe 
really is, and for this reaſon amongſt * 
zs contented to die, 
From nature's temperate feaſt be Ky" well 
e ſatisfy'd, 
* Thank'd 60D that he had liv'd, and that be 
„ . dy'd. e x 

Surely this is not vanity ! nor is it lo, I hope, 
to receive inſtruction from theſe poetical ſen- 
tences. Therefore with the poet, 
Let us, (fince life can little more ſupply, 

ce Than juſt to look about us, and to die,) 
conſider attentively for what end our being is 
given us, and by what means to attain that end. 
Happineſs is the object in view, not of 7his 
life only, but of a future ftate alſo, From our 
eagerneſs to graſp that fender portion of felici- 
ty which this world affords, let us try to form 
ſome idea of thoſe permanent joys which we 
have in reverſion ; and hence we may alſo 
be induced to quicken our endevors towards 
the attainment of thoſe joys ; that whether it 
pleaſes 
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pleaſes heaven to make our abode in theſe re- 
gions of mortality of very long or ſhort duration, 
very pleaſant or very painful, ſtill we may be 
always ready and willing to launch into eterni- 
ty. Weare endowed with powers to ſtand im- 
moveable, tho it were amidſt a falling world: 
no evil ought to frighten, much leſs to confound 
us, If it is not very great, we ſhall be able to 
make an end of it; and if it is very great, it 
will make an end of us, ſo far as regards our 
temporal ſtate, but ſtill we look forward to 
a bliſsful eternity! 

Virtue has charms to inſpire us with re- 
ſignation to whatever ſhall happen. With vir- 
tue we can hardly deſpair ; without it we can 


means of obtaining our end: whilſt we are 
virtuous we ſhall never grow diſſatisfied with 


wretched ſatiety which virtue never knows. 


tion, hope, comfort, pleaſure, joy, will be its con- 


3 nig. 


hardly hope. Virtue is the means, the only 


life, for diflatisfaQtion ariſes chiefly from a 


If the virtuous mind can hardly be at variance 
with 7:ſelf, nor yet with the world, refigna- | 


Rant attendants, If life is a prelude to eter- \ 1 FJ 


1 
! 
F 
| 
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nity, it cannot for that very reaſon be cui. 
dered as a vain-thing, or a ſcene of vani 


On the contrary, under theſe ene 
we ſhall ever deſire to live, as long as nature ap- 
points; and then we can * fail of being 
contented to die. 
Ik life is not vain, the complaint that it is ſo 
cConſtitutes one of our greateſt misfortunes; 
and whence comes it that wiſe men have ſo 
oſten complained, in ſuch pathetic terms, of the 
vanity of life? Have they not pryed 7 deeply 
into things, and bewildered themſelves 3 on, 
conſcious of their own iniquities, have tried 
to deceive themſelves and not to diſtinguiſh the 
real cauſe of the evil? Let us freely enquire of 
our.own hearts, if we have had the ſame ative 
belief, not merely a paſſive aſent, but I ſay the 
ſame active belief and aſſent of mind, which 
tongues, That there is a G0 That the foul 
is immortal |—That. there. is a ſtate, of rewards 
for good, as well as, puni/hments for evil; would* 
it ſill be a ſubject of complaint, that ie #5 @ 
ſcene of vanity? Or A it be dglightfull 
Vn. * TL £7 
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employed in the ſervice and adoration of that 
cop? And if his infinite vuiſdum and goodneſs 


has appointed to every thing its proper end, 
how can the hife of man be vanity? Farewel. 
I am yours, &c, 


LETTER XLVI. 
To the ſame. 


Madam, | Wedneſday. 
LRoM the confideration whether life is 
vein, we are led to the contemplation of 
his exiſtence who is the divine author of it, and 
has made nothing in vain. I take for granted, 
that no one in his right mind heſitates a mo- 
ment to acknowledge the belief of 4 Goh. 
Whence could you, or I, or any rational being, 
derive our reaſon, and all the faculties of the 
ſoul, but from ſome firft cauſe, which poſſeſſes 
' theſe powers in perfection? Or what work- 
man could even contrive, much leſs execute 
ſo admirable a piece of machinery, as a hu- 
man body, but fame Agent, whoſe wiſdom, . 
Vol. I. Q knows , 
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knowledge, and power, is incomprehenſidle 
to our finite capacities? How can ſueh effects 
be without a cauſe ; and what could this cauſe 
be leſs than a 60D? This belief is not only 
founded in reaſon, and the almoſt univerſal 
conſent of mankind, but reaſon is corroborated 
by faith, faith in an inviſible and incompre- 
henſible Being, derived from the | evidence of 
things not ſeen with the eye of ſenſe. Reaſon 
and faith having received a ſatisfactory teſti- 
mony, our very ſenſes alſo compel us to ac- 
knowledge this great truth. What do we ſee, 
or bear, or feel, if we attempt to trace it to a 
firſt cauſe, which doth not enforce the belief of 
a 60D? Look up to the heavens ; behold the 
ſun, moon, and ftars ; or down on the earth, 
and aſk. yourſelf, if every object does not pro- 
claim his exiftence, together with his . 
and n | | 


us hh, n 
Ge ſpacious firmament un * 2 
And all tbe blue etherial ſky, © 

% And ſpangled heavens, d ſhining frame; 
Weir great original proclaim, 


u. 
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nmodeng roo ot ? lau, Y. 
e Fon as the evening flars prevail,” 
e moon takes up the wond rows tale, 
& And nightly to the lining earth,” 
« Declares the flory of ber birtbdbd. 


: 1 II FF a * . 5 1 "I 


ile all the flars around ber burn, 
* And all the planets in their turn, 
« Proclaim the tidings as they roll, 
* And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
2. 4; s WI + Fan e 
* What tho', in ſolemn filence, a! 
* Move round this dark terreſtrial ball; 
% What tho' no real voice, nor found, 
Anidſ their radiant orbs be found: 


5 4 4 2 — V 7 
o 
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, 


* In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, | 
* And utter forth 4 glorious voice, 5 | 


For ever finging as they ſhine, _ | 
Ne lend that made us is diuin | 


222 + ts In- 
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Indeed if we obſerve attentively, either the 
calm or rremendous operations of nature: if we 
mark only cammon appearances; the amazing 
beauty and variety of the viſible world; the 
wonderful powers of human reaſon;; and the 

order of moral agents: do they not all con- 
vince the philoſopher, and the peaſant; the 
Chriſtian and the Jew; the Mabomedan, and 
the Heathen, of the dominion of a firſt eauſe, 

from which all things derive their exiſtence, 
and on which all thivgs muſt neceflicity de- 
pend? 

Tis not, when men think at all, that they 
entertain a doubt concerning the being a 2 
80D, or that in him they live, they move, 
think, and enjoy their very being; but we ac- 
quire a habit of inattention, derived partly from 
education, and partly from the practice of of- 
fending againſt divine laws, to the very ſenſ⸗ 
and meaning of our own words. We oſten ſpeak 
of 60D and his attributes, and of our depenu- 
ance on him, without thinking of bum or then. 
The Yew of eld never mentioned the name 

| n without a . The great Mr. 
0 1 Boyle 


. 
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Boyle uſed always to pauſe when he mention · 
ed the nome of the ſupreme being The mind 
cannot collect its powers to do the homage 
which we owe to Oo, without a puer? and 
if this practioe were once introduce = 
be filenced wi ing. my v4} 
FAG) I by void 


ren u R 
+: the fm mite: The ae 7-7 
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ory reg Thur ſday- 


vo demanded next what” notions I en- 

I tertained of the imnorrality of the fout? 
F told you that I endevored to adopt a prin» 
ciple which might relieve the anxious res 
ſearches of my own heart, whether it core 
ſponded - with the general received opinion 
of other men or not. Tis with difficulty 
wo collect our thoughts on this important ſub- 
joct. By a habit of a@#ing inconſiſtent with this 
belief; our heurti I amm ſorry to ſay it, do not 
ſoem to have an exact „„ 5 


tengurs.,. 13 » 6 1 
. Q 3 — ä 
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From what I remark of others; from What 
I obſerve of the operations of my on mind, 
with all the attention I am capable of ſup» 
porting ; when my ſenſes are compoſed, and 
the avenues to my heart guarded; when 
my. ſoul makes herſelf her own object, -I riſe 
ſuperior to all earthly concerns; I forget I 
have a body; I feel the influence of a power 
which tells me I am immortal ! 

The arguments drawn from my reaſon co» 
operate with my faith, neither of which will 
ſuffer my underſtanding to doubt of the autho- 
rity of divine writ; whilſt the purity and 
conſiſtency of revelation draws - my heart al- 
ſo to ſubſcribe to it. As ſure then as we are 
thinking beings; as ſure as the chriſtian reli» 

gion is not a fraud to delude mankind, the 
ſoul is immortal: it can and does exiſt wo its 
ſeparation from the body, 45 239280 ; 

Without attempting to puzzle you, or my- 
ſelf, concerning the immateriality of the ſoul, 
as deducible from the nature of its powers, 
what meaning have we when we ſay,*0 What 
will 5ccome of me when I am dead Com- 
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mon ſenſe teaches us toconſider the ſoul as very 
different in ſubſtance from the body. Every pea- 
ant, every child knows the body will moulder in- 
to duſt: but the ruſtic, who in a ſit of the ſtone, 
ſaid, If I could once get this breath of mine 
e out of my body, I would take care it ſhould ne- 
« ver-get in again, was it not from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of an exiſtence after death, ſeparate from 
his body? His declaration by no means im- 
plies that he ever once thought of ce ng to be; 
he only wiſhed to be free from pain, and. ſup», 
poſed he | ſhould be happy ſome. how, or 
ſome where. This is the caſe of the moſt 
part of mankind, tho“ ſome ſew can talk 
abſtractedly on the ſubject. To us, as chriſti- 
ans, theſe are no difficulties; tis enough that 
we refign ourſelves into the hands of our Ma- 
ker, and believe we ſhall be bappy.. \ 
Whatever the in/tin# of beaſts may 10 their 
powers; tho' they. re/emble reaſon, are ſurely of 
a very different nature: they cannot be conſi · 
dered as creatures which are accountable: they | 
give no tokens of any apprehenſion of the be- 
ing of a Ganz But for the reaſons, I appre- 
ou Los Q 4 hend, 
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hend, they are not accountable, it is'as plginly. 
deductible, from the nature of my thoughts, and 
the freedom with which I act, that I am an 
accountable being. Was there no other tea- 
ſon for this belief, methinks the conſciouſneſs. 
of this ſimple propoſition, would convince mo 
that my ſoul is immortal. Surely it IO 
morta], | 

* . whence this. pleaſing hope 4 fond 

4 deſire, 5 

« This longing after immortality * 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and i 

+ © horror ay ln 

O falling into nought 2 c 

Whether I ſhould have entertained « belief 
that my ſoul will exiſt after death, had I been 
nouriſhed by a wolf, and bred in a foreſt like 
a ſavage beaſt, I do not think eſſential to en- 
quire ; let it ſuffice that the free exerciſt᷑ of my 
reaſon, as improved by ſociety, furniſhes me 
with the means of arriving at the ktiowledgo 
of a truth ſo eſſential ta my happineſs, A1 
now deliver my thoughts to you, I have read, 
. talk on this ſubject. It i 

thus 
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thus we mutually improve and aſſiſt each other: 
we all the: ſame opportunities of knowledge, 
but it ĩs one of the ſocial duties to communis, 
the ſoul: we catch the ſacred fire; and aſen 
aſſents to that which reaſon. was mm. 
and to confeſs. US On 
Since it is ſo repugnant to the diQates M 
reaſon, to believe that a man, after death, is in 
no beter lan den- , aca NU e 
to the ſoul to | 
&« Shrink back and flartl at deſtruQion,” 9 

we muſt hence alſo conclude, that it is imma 
tal. But can we, heſitate a moment ta adopt 
the belief of what is ſo. explicitly revealed by, 
God himſelf in the ſeriptures ? Take theſe from, 
labyriath 1 And what can fire the ſoul, with a 
nobles ambition, than the hopes of obtaining, 
eternal. life.? We are aſſured of victory i wo. 
exert, our ſtrength z hut if we do not combat. 
we muſt, die, wo ſpall be loſt and undone for 
ever Aſs. yourſel SE EHs 

__ | 1 
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what can the natural greatneſs of the ſoul, de- 
fire more? What ſtronger intimations of a fu- 
tare ſtate can we with for, to animate our pur · 
ſuits, than ſuch as we have received? What 
are not men doing; what are they not ſuffering 
to preſerve a precarious temporal exiſtence? 
But when we have fo vg, ſo important an ob- 
jeR at ſtake, where is reaſon when we remain 
dull and inactive? Where is reaſon when we 
amuſe ourſelves with rie: 
We may forget that we are Chriſtians, but 
can we ceaſe to believe the immortality of the 
ſoul ? Can we adopt the tenets of rue, or 


Mahomedans, or even of ſome Pagans, without 


believing it? However the mind might labor 


under the ignorance in which it was once in- 
volved, the common dictates of reaſam, if 
could ſeparate them from the religion we pr 
feſs, plead irrefiſtibly in behalf of this great 
truth, Let us think on this ſubject conſtantiy 
and ſeriouſly ; and let us be as ingenuous as ſe- 
rious. If we deal fairly by others, let us te- 
member the juſtice due to ourſelves. No ſoon- 
er does the mind contemplate its own powers, ” 
4 than 


r 
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than we feel the influence of that Heir: 
power from. whence its exiſtence is derived. 
&« Ts. the divinity that ſtirs within us, + 
14, Tit laaven itſelf that n out an . 
e ele N $3 
“ And intimates eternity to man wm e 
God man's freedom of acting] virtue I vice 
happineſs1 miſery ! the diſtinct ideas of theſe,. 
enforce the belief of each other, and call on 
us aloud, Remember thy foul is immortal Fares » 


* „ 
Fay 8 m * " > * - * x w # «© « * «5 \A# 
wel, 4 tune 1 — | *. 5 114 5 24 44 4 Y 


my E 1 T 5 R XI VIII 

1 as * Wo the ſame. RY 
MaDany +» Thurſday.” 
F the great object of the ſoul is the Cop 
from” whom it is derived; who made us 
and the world; who made all that is made; 
how unworthy it is the admirable endowments 
of our nature, and the great law of life, that 
* the children of #b7s <oorid ſhould be ſo much 
© wiſer, in their generution, than the children 
« of light :” eee | 

E 75 ſo 


fo well how to conduct the conimon affairs of 
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the world, and be ignorant or attentive" to- 
wards him who made the world! We ſhould 
think that man very fooliſh as well as. nery un- 
grateful, who forgot the donor of tie ſtately 
edifice, through a. ridicaloos folicitade-how to 
arrange the pictures in a certain appartmentof 
it, eſpecially if he depended on his farther 
bounty for the ſupport of it. 

To think of 60D, and to practiſe virtur in 
obedience to his laws, is the ſupreme happi- 
neſs af men; and not to think of him, or to 
be vicious; will as certainly render ud miſera- 
ble. Adopt this as a principle; adherg to 
follow it; part with your life, but neyer at 
don it either in theory, or in practiae, To ge- 
ceive the deeper impreſſion of it, we myſt take 
into the conſideration our whole exiſtence, and 
not the moments of a tranſitory life only. We 
muſt conſider this as our Ste and by diſ- 
charging, or omitting this duty, judge, of onrs 
ſelves if we are in our right minds qt nat. The 
remark which has been made, I think it is by 
a Spaniſo writer, is but too true. n 


Ca 
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kind may be divided into two clafles, fault and 
nadmen : fools when they do not believe the 
great truths of religion ; and madmen when 
they believe, and do not act conſiſtent with 
ſuch 3 We e r. 
jaw you, &e. N "S,, | 
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To Ps OP 4 MN 
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| 
v7 nit - 
Manan, 1 wege 


F happineſs wilt certainly follow virtua, 
and miſery vice, it was but patural to af 
what notion I entertained of rewards wid pu- 
1/oments after death? And whet may iu. 
ien "Riley * ſeparation of foul Ro 
body? 

T0 bre We ee d. e 
to inherit era life * You know cr Sew- 
our's answer was, to love Gop with oll our 

« bart, With all bur foul, with all our firength, 
vu al out mad aui out noighbour as ds. 


* * ſelves.” 


4+ 
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w{e}ve$.” Yet we do not appear capible of 
reaching to the height of virtue to Which the 
mind aſpires. * I ſuppoſe, no man ever reached 
to the ſummit of his own longings after vir- 
tue; or ated up fully and entirely to his own 
idea of it. This is another proof that the ſoul 
is immortal; or, in other words, that we ate 
made, and intended by the Maker, for à ſtate 
of greater perfection, than our Pn _ is 
capable of. 

Every rational being muſt be well aſſured, 
from the deductions of regſon, and alſo from 
the written law of 60D, that in order to be 
happy after death, the virtuous part of our 
character muſt preponderate: but who can 
comfort themſelves in this article, Wo do not 
ende vor to be completely virtuous? We dugt, 
in a religious ſenſe, to have 60D in 1 bf 
thoughts: the more we obey him, the inte we 
ſhall delight to think of him; and tlie nibte we 
think of him, the tote the ſoul will, by degreri, 
be prepared to enjoy heaven. As ſoon as We are 
removed, by death, from the obje&ts” whilch, 
in ſome meaſure, obſtruct the free operatom bf 
Ng the 
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the mind in our preſent; ſtate ; having no/long- 
er any bar or hindrance, we ſhall enjoy all the 
happineſs which we can now conceive to be 
the lot of the moſt happy on earth; and a 
great deal more, of which we can have 
conception, The embition which is natural 
to the ſoul, and with which we ſee the braveft 
ſpirits fired, upon the greateſt occaſions, I ſup- 
poſe, will then be gratified:: the thieſt wb 
which we languiſh after virtue, will be.xeliey- 
ed, and conipletely ſatisfied.” And thus 
« The unpolluted temple of the mind, * 
« May turn WE e | 
6 ſence . 7 
1 Til all be 2 edle 01 

We are told, it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the full extent of ei 
ther rewards or puniſhments. It ſeems to be 
as vain to attempt fixing their limits, as to form 
adequate ideas of infinzte. mercy, or infinite ju- 
ſtice? One of the fins we are apt to fall into 

ls being cur iaus, beyond the bounds preſeribs 
ed by religion. I do not mean, however ls 
denden ur enn; I ſhould think myſelf 
4 bappy, 
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happy, if I could give you any ſatisfaction. My 
belief is, that we ſhall enjoy a foretafte of the 
Felicity of bleſſed ſpirits, or ſuffer ſome degree 
of the mſeries of the damned, immediately af- 
ter death. I have no notion of exiſtence with- 
out conſciouſneſs ; or of conſciouſneſs without 
pain or pleaſure; more than I have of being 
Mortal, and immortal, at the ſame time: but 
to what degree our conſciouſneſs: after death 
will rife, heaven only knows. Were there 
no conſciouſneſs, we might ſay, with Hamlet, 
Jo die. — co. ſleep.— no more.. 

but, with him, we muſt add 

« To die,. — to un due 


« dream / 70 49.1 
HS there's the . . is hr op o 
| cc geath rung #464) 
8 * What dreams may comes nos ol 
er a f et tent 
Jh mortal coil ame ' tu f ous) 


Our habit of thinking, be it good or cuil, I he. 
lieve, will remain with us: and it is generally 
wee that as we five, We dias „ttt 


enn 1 $9044)? 
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Is not uncommon to miſtake a defire, or inten- 
tion, to devote ourſelves entirely to the practige 
of virtue, for that real change which ſuch da- 
votion of ourſelves implies : but unleſs we. fix 
clear and determinate points, in which v ſup- 
poſe virtue conſiſts ; and ohſerue them, en 
fixed in reſolving to be virtuaut, We really ze- 
ſolve on we know not what, There is a gteat 
deal of ſelf- deceit in taking that for. virtue 
which is not virtue, as there is in being ſatis · 

| fied with a ſmall portion of virtue, hen it is 
in our power to acquite a great one 1:4 


But ſince death cloſes all accounts with re- 


gard to our probation, or our ability of doing any 
thing acceptable to oo however intereſting 
this enquiry, about immediate pain ot pleaſure 
may be, conſidered in the light of inducing us 
to live well, it is otherwiſe but an empty {pe- 


have ſo e lights to guide ourſelues. hy 
As lope is fo pleaſing a paſon, and ſnaniſo 
painful, our conſeichſneſs may conſiſt.ãn ame · 
thing ſimilar to them. The meaſure of ut 
preſent 


Yor, I. | R 
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preſent virtue or vice, to which. the deatees 
of heaven appoint: ſuch a future. pleaſing or 
painful condition, can be diſcovered only by the 
trial, 10 WERE 49, 
And what fhalt we gain a eee 
we ſhall cep till the great day of accounts? 
We know not when that day will come; be 
it ten, or ten thouſand years diſtant; bei the in- 
terval ever ſo great between the point of time, 
in which our conſciouſneſs. ceaſes, and that in 
which it is reſtored to us, it muſt appear but as 
a moment. eg 3, 
Not to amuſe ourſelyes with vague conjex · 
tures, we may contemplate the parables of the 
rich man and Lazarus. We may alſo draw 
inſtruction from the declaration of our-Siqviour 
to the penitent thief: his words are . Nolden 
< ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe. Divines 
have taken care to guard us againſtꝭ tho pre · 
fumptuous ſin of deferring our repentance and 
explained the folly of refting our hopes on this 
fingular incident. It is very plain, howeyerz 
this was a good man, at this time, tro“ he g 
condemned to ſuffer death for theſt. 
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But i the ſoul preſerves its conſciouſneſs af- 
20 death';' / the penitent thief was to enter 
upon a ſtate of pleaſure; the impenitent one, 
we may preſume, would enter upon a ſtate of 
pain. The caſe might be ſingular as to the 
forgiveneſs of ſins, upon the ſuppoſed late ro- 
pentance ; but we cannot immagine it was ſo, 
as to the promiſe of immediate bliſs in a future 

As a further motive to this opinion, concern- 
ing pleaſure or pain, immediately aſter death, 
let us conſider the nature of the ſoul, and the 
pleafure which generally attends good actions, 
and good thoughts ; and the pain we ſuffer from 
the contrary, in our preſent ſtate, immediately 
after the commiſſion. Upon this principle it 
is almoſt demonſtrable, that we may carry hea- 
ven or bell with us, in our own breaſt, into the 
regions of departed ſouls. This notion alſo 
ſeems to add weight to the motives which 
rouſe us to a ſenſe of virtue; let us therefore 
adopt the belief of it, remembering, that the 
precepts of our religion forbid us to perplex = 
ourſelves about waneceſſary dapalcege rr is c arc 


R 2 com- 
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commanded to proceed on our way with . 


fort and hope : | e 
« Hope humbly then, with trembling pin 
; * fear, 
cc Wait the great teacher death, ond bod 
ue; 
* What future Bliſs, be gives vr 1 to 
& know, PR 
* But gives that hope to be 4 comfort 
© N0W. 


May your hope find its object in the bun of 
happy ſpirits! Adieu. I am yours, Ge. M 
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LETTER _ 
To the fame. 


"JO" 


UCH more may be - aid in terd hour: 
converſation, than? any man, in his ſenſes, 
would attempt to include in four letters addref- 
ſed to a lady, In the modern way of conver- 
fing we fly from one topic to another, before 
we can well collect our thoughts, © or farin any 
idea 
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idea of what another thinks. I hope you will 
not reproach me becauſe I treat you with ſuch 
variety. My tranſitions are ſudden, but 1 
hope not abſurd. I allow for thoſe pauſes 
which ariſe in converſation, which, by the di- 
viſion of my letters, you may make as long as 
you pleaſe. FO | "YL 
The paſſions, and different tempers of men; 
their various ſituations in life, and the good or 
evil arifing from ſuch cauſes, with regard to a 
future ſtate, were alſo ſubjects of your enquiry. 
I told you my notion, that as GoD is infinitely 
wiſe and infinitely juſt, therefore it muſt fol- 
low that all things are weighed in the ſcales 
ol infinite juſtice, and conſidered with infinite 
mercy. It is impoſſible to fathom theſe attri- 
butes ; the very attempt is impious; neither 
ought we to pry into the concerns of other 
men; we ſhall find buſineſs enough at home : 
man is a world to himſelf, and muſt be care - 
ful how he conducts the concerns of it. | 
Every ſon of Adam is prone to evil, and eve- 
ry daughter alſo ; but ſome propenſities are not 
ſo much the effects of malignity of diſpoſition, 
| 1 a8 
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as of the weakneſs and infirmity of the mind. 
ariſing from its affinity with the body: 
Hence Aiſf rent paſſions more or leſs infldme, 
As ſtrong, or weak, the ba ar 
ä « frame.” n eo! 
Men are often given to anger from a OR 
of ſenſation ; this impetuoſity depends in ſome 
meaſure on the blood and animal ſpirits, but 
habit either curbs, or leaves it the rein. With 
regard to the body, thoſe who are ſubject to 
fevers ought by all means to abſtain from 
bard drinking ; ſo in the ſoul, the caufes which 
increaſe the diſorders of it ought with equal 
care to be 'avorded. Virtue and Vice depend 
ſo much on the paſſions, that things appear to 
us in quite different lights, as theſe are gentle 
or turbulent, well, or ill un Mr. "= 

ſays, 1 

e ruling paſſion, be it what it will, F 

 & The ruling paſſion governs reaſon n 
In his whole ſyſtem of Ethics, there are 
not two lines ſo intereſting. If we examine 
the hiſtory of mens lives, in all ages, and in all 
cauntries, we ſhall find many whoſe beft and 
o/ 
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minant paſſion, as diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
and of which they have given frequent proofs 
in various inſtances. Yet I hope, tho' theſe 
lines ſound very prettily, they are not ſtritly 
and literally true. In plain proſe it ſtands thus: 
The ſtrongeſt paſſion in the breaſt always pre- 
rails over reaſon; which is the ſame as to. ſay 
man is not a reaſonable; but a paſſionate'creature, 
Every breaſt, I believe, has its ruling paſſion, 
but ſurely. reaſon, in every man, is not always 
lubſervient to ſuch paſſion. Experience does 


not warrant ſuch an opinion, for ſome men 


to appearance act very reaſonably; ſome act 
reaſonably by fits: many are watchful of their 
paſſions, and keep their ruling paſſion within 
bounds. Thus it happens, that altho' the pre- 
dominant inclination of the mind may give rea- 
ſon a bzas,'\it does not therefore govern reaſon. 
We- may grant indeed, that when this ruling 
paſſion has the greater mixture of good, tho! 
evil be blended with it, then Mr. Pope's re- 
mark ee is ſtrictly true: 


ATT. 


181 * 


wort actions have proceeded from ſame. predo- 


R 4 | «© Th bd 
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« T} eternal art educing good from ill, 
« Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle. 
« *T7s thus the mercury ef men is fix'd, 1 * 
« Strang grows the virtue with bit nature 
« mixd;3 
&« The droſs cements what elſe were e 
HAnd in one intereſt body acts with mind.” 
You will find that this pbilaſopbical poer goes on - 
to explain his meaning, particularly in this laſt 
inſtance, which ſeems to be entirely agrecuble 
to experience, and demonſtrates how reaſn and 
paſſion act on each other, perhaps near theſame 
in him whole reaſon is frong, as in himwhoſe 
paſſions are weak. Nor is the wiſdom of pro- 
vidence leſs demonſtrable, that thoſe;:who 
have the ſtrongeſt paſſions have generally the 
ſtrongeſt.reaſon, Many actions are aſcribed 
to ſtrength of paſſion, which ought rather to 
be charged to the weakneſs of reaſon. The 
poet remarks further, that our virtues depend 
ſo much on our paſſions, as frequently to take 
their riſe from them, and ta FN interwoven 
with them. u 


er 
» 


Fee 
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« Seb anger, zeal, and fortitude ſupply ; * * 
„Eu avarice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 
« Luft, thro fome certain firainers well refin'd, 
&* Is gentle love, and charms all woman-hind ; 

« Envy, to which th ignoble mind's a flave, x 
t emulation in the learn'd or brtrve 5 © | 


« Nor virtue, male or female, can ur nme, | 

But what will mung nee | 
* ſhame.” | | 

Seton aww dodge | 

| 

| 


man fon}. If we are not deaf to the voice of 
reaſon, we ſhall find the proper object of the 
paſion, and conſequently both reaſon and paſ- 
fron will be employed together in promoting | 
our 0wn. good, and the welfare of ſociety. But | 
if we leave renſon diſregarded, the paſſions will | 
arrogate the command, find rbemſelves their | 
objects, fruſtrate the . of en | 


SF. 21 


produce miſery. 

From the ruling paſſion Jog mentioned, a- 
re many of the differences we find in the diſ- 
poſitions and manners of men, as well as their 
virtues and vices: even their proſperity, and 
adverſity in ſome degree depend on it. It is a 
| dae 
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great point to make a clear diſcovery of this 
paſſon, early in life, and to cheriſh or .corre&t 
it, as we find it beneficial or injurious to our- 
ſelves or others. Many have been wreck d 
without ſeeing their danger; and ſome, have 
made war with nature, by a fierce oppoſition 
of their beſt good quality; or loſt their wits by 
attempting a height of virtue which my 
not capable of. | f 

E js more eaſy to ſay a we ſhould ht 
* than what we ſhould. Our paſſions, no more 
than our reaſon will hardly ever be entirely at 
reſt : they may be calm for a ſeaſon, but 
"ſomething will ariſe to ruffle. them. Happy 
we are, when they are only ruffied.! To com- 
plain of being what we are, is to complain of 
the author of nature, that we are not made as 
we ought to be, Man is a perfect creature; 
as perfect, ſurely, in his kind, as a horſe or 4 
crow. We, indeed, have reaſon to direct us, 
to choſe or to reject, whatever our| appetites 
or paſſions may lead us to: but. theſe animals 
being left to in/{;n#, there can be no harm in 
their eating hay, or feeding on carrion. 
You 
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Lou may obſerve further, that there is ſome 
analogy in the government of the ſou] and 6 
dy; compared with political government : tak- 
ing in the conſideration of the frailties of hu- 
man nature, the leaſt imperfect form is a mix- 
ture of the he with the b;gheft members of 
the community: ſo the moral government. of 
the human ſoul ariſes from 'paſſions as well as 
reaſon. Frequent conteſts will ariſe in the mo- 
ral as well as in the political government; but 
as the common end is happineſs, where no un- 
natural violence is uſed on either fide, the re- 
ſult will be concord and harmony. We find * 
ſame in the material world, e 
& Where all ſub/its by elemental ſtriſe, 
And paſſtons are the elements of life.” 
Nor can this doctrine be in the leaſt dange- 
rous: we cannot err ſo much as to commit our- 
ſelves to the guidance of our paſſions, and think 
it igbt to do ſo. No reaſonable creature 
doubts that the pleaſures of reaſon are the bei, 
that is, the moſt pure, durable, and exalted. 
That a man's greuteſt glory is the exerciſe of his 


reaſon, is as obvious as that his happineſs muſt 
ariſe 
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ariſe from the good government of his paſ- 
fions : notwithſtanding this, there are ſe ac- 
tions or even thoughts in which the paſſions are 
entirely unintereſted. It is not eaſy even to 
talk of pure abſtract reaſon; but how difficult 
to act up to the dictates of it! Thoſe, who in 
their diſcourſes have deified reaſon moſt, tho 
they may have been beſt acquainted. how 
much the virtue and happineſs of life depends 
on the paſſions being well regulated, have. not 
been the leſs ſenſible of the power and influ- 
ence of them, We muſt endevor to diſtinguiſh 
the dictates of reaſon, from the influence of the 

paſſions, and make them both ſubſeryient to 
our duty to 60D and man. 

But who can tell the exact ee of ol 
loævance, which will be made for our vices or 
infirmities, under the various circumſtances, of 
life ? Tis difficult to obtain a ſmall degree of 
knowledge of our own hearts; but ipaſ#ble 
to comprehend the knowledge which gon has 
of them. On the other hand, it is eaſy to ſee 
in many inſtances that we deceive ounelyes. 


Men of tender minds, or thoſe who ſearch deep, 
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1nfirmities, as if they were vices, and ſee every 
thing in the worſt light. Others, of M vriy ſpi- 
rits, are apt to exult in apreſamption of pof- 
ſeſſing virtues, which may be little more than 
the produce of pride or vanity ; whilſt both are 
willing enough to aſcribe all their ain 
which are teally good in themſelves; entirely 
to à ſenſe of moral obligation. The inquiry 
-after theſe diftin#ioms can hardly be reduved to 
any other determination than this: as there are 
dryers in virtue, ſo there are likewiſe in wmder- 
-fanding, to diſtinguiſh virtue from vice : u 
he who offends moſt againſt the light of his 
own mind, other things being equal, Wir! 
bably be moſt puniſhed. ' | 
With regard to the paſſions, of pride oppoſed 
to humility ; ambition to lowlineſs ; avarice to le- 
nificence'; fear to hope ; hatred to love; anger to 
 methkneſs ; crueity to compaſſion; there is no doubt 
our virtue depends much on them. And not 
to deceive ourſelves, we muſt not conſider ſo 


much what the url will-think of us; in re- 


gard to any of theſe; as What we thin of 
| rang 
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ourſelves ; what are the real duties of Fg 
and bumanity ; and which is the beſt way to be 
happy hereafter as well as here, We muſt deal 
with our hearts, as acting under the eye of an 
omniſcient Go, and render all our motives to 
action, as bare n and conſiſtent as mou 
fible. 

As to the government of the mae 
whence our actions proceed; ſuch as are irre- 
gular muſt be ſuppreſſed, or ſcattered and divert- 
ed into other channels. To do this we ought 
to make it a rule, to ſtrive to ſcatter and Uivide 
them; and to indulge others of a contrary na- 
ture. Thus preventing bad thoughts growing 
into a habit, we ſhall acquire a habit of good 
ones; or, at leaſt, by appofing one habit agdinſt 
another, in ſpite of our Emmi Ne | 
virtuous ſcale will preponderate, Toy” 

Perhaps the rule may appear as difficult to 
obſerve, as the thing itſelf to perform, from 
the pure dictates of reaſon, as the occhſot 4 
riſes, without any formal rule ; but I defire you 
will attend to my meaning. We hardly ever 
think at all, without thinking in our-own; or 
| N in 


in ſome otlier language ; and as we clothe our 
idtas inquords, . tho! in ſilence, ſo words often 
aſſiſt us to ſhape and form our ideas, as the fight 
of material objects often turns the current of our 
thoughts, tho they were deeply engaged. K 
your reaſon, ſuggeſts to you that you are chink- 
ing of ſomething you ſhould not think of; the 
next idea that will ariſe, is, that yqu had bet- 
ter think of ſomething elſe, of a different nature. 
Then dreſs your Zhoughts in words, repeat them 
quaud if you are alone; if not, in a, whiſper. 
This taſk will be the more caſy, if the ard. 
ate previouſly agreed to by conſent of the mind, 
to be uſed on ſuch an occa/ion. as now calls for 
them. Suppoſe you repeat the Lord s prayer, 
as ſorne pious divines have recommended. Many 
paſſages in the Pſalms of the ſupplicatory, os pe- 
nitential kind, or any ejaculatory ſentences, are 
alſo extremely proper; chuſe ſuch as hit your 
tale, Nothing ſhould be deemed whinfica? 


merely, becauſe, it is not commonly practiſed. 


Where ;ſometbing ought to be done, and nothing; 
is 3 fue the ! is f the 


aeg d. ee du a. ee 


4 | Every 
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Every one knows that our thoughts, and 
conſequently our ations, our virtues and vice: 
receive a tincture from our conftitution, adu- 
cation, external circumſtances, and the objects 
with which we converſe; and conſequently - 
it - muſt be our endevor to acquire a right 
knowledge of theſe, But as we are moſt in- 
fluenced by the turn of mind, which charac- 
terizes the man, and as this turn of mind con- 
liſts chiefly in a certain habit of thinking, we 
muſt therefore be careful, not only how we 
think, but not to err for want of thought: in- 
deed the laſt ſeldom occurs to the mind, 
which is not naturally thoughtful. bak 1 
Tho' men differ much from each 6ther in 
ſome reſpects, the human heart is ſo near the 
ſame, that the ſame cauſes generally produce 
the ſame efes, There is alſo ſomething epide- 
mical in virtue, as well as in vice; and nothing 
is more certain, than that we may learn how 
to become virtuous, as well as vicious, by imi- 
tating the conduct of others. But in paſſing 
a judgment of others, it muſt be remembered 
that few act conſiſtent with themſelyes. 


* 


We 


4 


* » i 
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We are apt to accuſe ſome of hypocriſy, who 
are really no hypocrites, but only, inconſtant 
in temper, and irreſolute in their purſuits af 
virtue. Wicked and perverſe as we are, I be- 
lieve' mankind in general act moſt againſt their 
own hearts when they are leaſt virtuous. | 

After all our enquiries for the ſeveral cauſes 
of ſuch virtues and vices as do not ſeem to be 
the reſult of rhought and dg, and which we 
cannot eaſily trace out; let theſe cauſes ariſe 
from the conſtitution of man's nature, or from 
original fin ; let them be what they may, we 
can hardly miſtake vice for virtue; nor can we 
cheat ourſelves into a. belief that we are impel- 
led to act againſt reaſon; Nor yet can any man, 
in his right mind, ever doubt that virtue is bis 
ſupreme felicity. - g 

All things happen for good to the 104 or 
in other words, that which happens is beſt. 
Without entering into a deep enquiry, it is 
moſt  indubitably 3e for thoſe. who do not 
counteract providence, and convert that 
into evil which otherwiſe would have been 
good. If we examine the hiſtory of man- 

Vor. IJ. 8 kind; 


. . 


# 
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kind; if we contemplate the nature of man; 
if we believe the exiſtence of a op; that he is 
the ſovereign diſpoſer of all events, and vill 
reward and puniſh, - as men obey his laws, or 
act in defiance of them, we ſhall be able to 
trace out, what in the language of ſcripture is 
called the finger of GoD in the government of 
the moral world, We fhall clearly diſcover 
that the greateſt temptations, and the worſt ſi- 
tuations and circumſtances in life, afford'occa- - 
ſion for the moſt heroic virtues; ſuch as moſt 

aſſuredly will render us acceptable in his ſight, 

in compariſon of which nothing which now ap- 

pears great or delightful is of the leaſt moment 


to us. 

As to thoſe kinds of errors to which the good 
are ſubject, as well as the bad, or thoſe mis- 
fortunes which frequently happen to the good, 
and to which bad men are leaſt expoſed, we 
muſt ſtill look forward to the final ſue. This 
is nearer than is generally imagined ; and fo 
long as we act for the beſt we may be af- 
ſured, . 


ce There 
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& There is a providence that ſhapes aur ends, 
* Rough bew them bow we will.” | 
It is impoſſible to form a right notion of life, 
in thoſe inſtances; which immediately regard 
our tempers and inclinations, without taking in 
the conſideration of an after-reckonirig, fer 
theſe aredifferently formed, as the organization 
of the body happens to be different. Tempers 
and inclinations are either left rude and un- 
cultivated, or aſſiſted by education and inftrug- , 
tion? How ſeldom are they ſo good as to 
render us enamoured of virtue, for  virtue's 
ſake; yet if we take in the conſideration of an 
after-account, the motives to correct even the 
worſt diſpoſitions are ſtrong enough to render 
them  ſubſervient to the precepts a "Wa 
Farewell, I am yours Fe. | 
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L E T TER LI; 
To the ſame. | | 
* MaDAM, | Thurſday. 
OW, Madam, ſuffer me to add another 


leſſon of very great importance, Tis a 
ſtanding maxim in religion as well as in poli- 


tics and war, that ſecurity is our greateſt ene- 


1. From our very make we are fubject to 
fall : nor could we as free agents be entitled 
to a reward, if we did not chooſe virtue; and 
if vice were unavoidable, how could we be 
ſubject to puniſhment k | 

Life is a campaign, in which mankind are 
equally engaged to bear the toils, All cams 
paigns are not equally dangerous, nor equally 
laborious, but we are always obliged to ſubmit 
to diſcipline, © Learn of me,” ſays the great 
captain of our ſalvation, for © I am meek and 
« lowly, and you ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls.” 2 


You may caſily infer from hence, how incon- 
fiftent pride and ambition, as well as indblence 
and the love bf pleaſure, are with the chriſtian 

a religion, 
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teligion. Conſider attentively the powers of | 
reſignation; the reſignation of the ſoul with al! \ 
its faculties ; you will then be b ſenſible” of - 
the force of religion. 1 
If we reflect on our own conſtitution and 
dependent ſtate, we ſhall eaſily diſcover, that 
without an entire reſignation to Gop,, there 
can be no true religion.” Chriſtianity in 
particular, depends on meekneſs, and a decile 
diſpoſition : its characteriſtic is humility, that 
humiliation of ſoul which bends the paſtont, 
and the corruption of human Hature, to ſubmr? 
to divine laws. If we do not attentively con- 
ſider theſe things, we ſhall not diſcover them 
to be true, more than» we ſhall underſtand a 
language without attempting to learn it. This * 
is ſo, not in a religious or philoſophical ſenſe 
only, but ift common ſenſt: and from hence 
you may learn that attention and vigilance, as 
well as humility and reſignation, are indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to the life of a chriſtian. | | 
If the ſcriptures. have brought immortality 
to light; if they contain a revelation of the will 


of 20D, as .I firmly believe; if by them we 
i learn 
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learn that the great Prince and Savior of * | 
kind, will one day come to-judge the world, 

we muſt ſummons all our fortitude and ly, 
to prepare for that great eyent, as if it might 
happen fo-day. We are ſure it will happen ; 
and, with reſpec to ys, it may be to-morrow or 
to-day. Eternal pleaſures, and eternal pains, 
will then be diſpenſed with ſuch an equal hand, 
that however we may ſtartle at the wordreter- 
nal, we moſt entertain very imperfect ideas of 
divine juſtice, if we do not reaſon ourſelves 
into a ſteady belief, that even the wicked them- 
ſelves will approve the ſentence that condemns 
them. 1 am yours, &c. al 


LETTER XXVII. 
To the ſame. 
Mapa, Tis 


F we aſpire at ike happy here or. horke 
after, we muſt not neglect the. means of 
being ſo: and the more plain and ſimple fuch 
means are, the more they ought to be eſteem: 
=” „ech 
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cd," Yet nothing is more frequent in com- 
mon life, than to obſerve people aiming at things 
which" are not poſſible to be accompliſhed. for 
want of the means. Philoſophers may harangue, 
and divines may preach; but if they do not 
bring their inſtruction down to the capacity of 
the hearer ; or if he refuſes to hear the vaice 
of reaſon, all will be to no purpoſe. 
Can we reaſonably expect to be religious, 
without reading the ſcriptures and religious 
books? Religious converſation is not in faſhion : 

if we cannot converſe on theſe ſubjeQs, we 
muſt read: and reading will naturally qualify 
us to think. We muſt alſo learn to think, as 
we learn to talk. I believe a method might be 
taught, by which common minds might be bet- 
ter qualified, than they are, to exerciſe their own . 
powers, eſpecially in religious corfcerns; I 
mean a method leſs difficult than Mr. Logke's, 
which was never intended for the groſs of 
mankind+' Be this as it may, can we enter in- 
to the important concerns of a future ſtate, 
without frequently, \ filently, and awfully con- 
yerſing with ourſelves ? Impoſlible ! What ſhall 
* 4 we 
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we make of our /oft long reckoning? Ho-] 
will it be perplexed with intricacies, unleſa 
we account often with our own kearts, fairly 
and diſtinctly? Is this the language of the 
pulpit ? It is the language of reaſon, and com- 
mon ſenſe, . 

If the heart is foined, and whoſe,” alas, is 
not, we muſt ſtrive to cleanſe it; it. will wot 
cleanſe itſelf. If the mind is diſeaſed, e muſt 
ſeek the remedy from his preſcriptions who is 
emphatically ſtiled the great pbyſician of ſouls, 
And with what irreſiſtible perſuaſion does he 
invite! Come unto me al that travel and 
* are beavy laden, and I will refreſh you." 
Do you belieye that words exactly correſpon- 
dent with thefe, tho' not in our language, 
were really ſpoken by the Savior of mankind ? 
Do yod believe he intended by this.declaration 
to comfort and ſupport, not only thoſe who 
were in his company, at that time, but all the 
children of men, through all. generations, to 
the end of the world? If you do believe, you 
will conſider this as a very frong and Ferſua- 
fre invitation to accept of mercys If you ds 

a 0's . . No 2 not 
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not believe it, you may as well give up all 
pretenſions to the belief of the ſcriptures. 7 
I propoſe the queſtion dogmatically ;''T + 
know, Madam, you believe: but the beſt trial 
we can make of our own hearts, how our ac- 
counts ſtand with heaven, 4s to examine our- | 
ſelves ſtrily if ye perform our addreſſes to 
the ALMIGHTY in an acceptable manner. Von 
remember the inſtruction given us by a very \ 
wiſe man: * Be not raſh with thy mouth, and 
* Jet not thine heart be haſfy to utter any 
« thing before GoD : for ois in heaven, and 
e thou upon earth, therefore let thy words be 
« few ;“ bur feu, as they ought to be, they 
may be 700 few, a8 they are always o many, 
when the mind wanders from. the ſubject. 
We are apt to flatter ourſelves that all is 
well, when we recover from one paſſion of 
| folly, tho“ we fall into another but this ſeems = 
to be the criterion ;'if we can addrefs' our 
Maker with an nn a warm, and a 74. 
tional piety} then we may hope indeed, that 
he will bear tvs.” Hor this purpoſe the heatt 
muſſ be fncefe, and, as T took occafion to re- 
; 4 . — 2 6 N mark 
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mark in my letter on the vanity of life, it muſt 
not be fondly devoted to any other object. 
Even thoſe purſuits which concern the love of 
our country, without any mixture of ſordid, 
mean, or ſelfiſh views; even theſe muſt not 
divert our thoughts from paying the tribute of 
homage ang adoration to the One Supreme, If 
we propoſe the good of others, upon true prin- 
ciples, we then act ſo far, in a manner acceptable 
to Gop. The integrity of our words and ac- 
tions ſanctifies our lives, and is an indiſpenſable 


preparative for prayer: if we live well, *tis 
probable we ſhall pray well: but it muſt be 
remembered, that ſome minds are with great 
difficulty confined to any ſubject of medita- 
tion; and unleſs we keep our attention awake 
and very cloſe to the ſenſe and meaning of our 
words, we can never perform our ente 2 
manner acceptable to 60D. 15 
We ought to conſider the meaſure of our 
own ſtrength, and this duty would become 
more eaſy. As men are endued with differ- 
ent talents, either by nature or education, dif- 
ferent degrees of piety will be Equired; and 

. Ws ir 
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if one cannot pray ſo attentively for a minute, 


as anatber for twenty, a proper diſtinction be- 
ing made, agreeable to our own experience, we 


might all, pray well, tho the prayers of ſome. 


would be very ſhort. 

I know a certain lady of quality, indeed ſhe 
is old, who has prayers conſtantly in her fa- 
mily, as well as prayers in her cloſet ; if ſhe is 
conſcious of being abſent, or forgets what 
ſhe is about, at any wk of the prayer, ſhe be- 
gins again, 

Nor is this all, we cannot affer the incenſe 
of prayer without zeal; nor can we performthis 
duty well without an awful ſenſe of his power and 
perfection to whom we addreſs ourſelves. You 
have often heard it ſaid that ſaying our prayers 


is not praying. Prayer, by a very apt figure, 


is called a ſovereign balm to heal the wounds 
which fin and folly make in the ſoul : but if 


we do not uſe it properly, we ſhall booty 


obtain the cure. 
Are not our public prayers too nt Have 
they breaks endugh ? If the prieſt ſhould hap+ 


pon to be law or inattentive, or has unhappi - 
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ly ſo hat, an ear, that one cannot tell if he 
reads or fings, ſhould he not have ſome, other 
' honorable employment, as a man of virtue and 
learning, if he is ſuch? Should he be permit- 
ted to act as a leader of prayers ? Were man- 
kind wiſer, their firſt concern would be to ob- 
tain all theꝰaſſiſtances which reaſon and expe· 
rience can ſuggeſt; and conſequently to ſee 
that prieſts be taught the harmony and power 
of words, Were this the caſe, we ſhould till 
be often cold and I;fleſs, this, among many“ 
others, is an inſtance of human frailty, which 
I am afraid no ,human power can cure. But 
as no word ought to be addreſſed to Go 
without an adequate idea; and as few men's - 
ideas flow ſo quick, even on common ſubjects, 
as the clergy generally read, J apprehend they 
generally read a great deal too faſt, DE es 
The ricb, and thoſe who are not involved in 
worldly affairs, have tnoſt advantages, Was 
the evening ſervice of the ſabbath, appointed 
only for domeſtics and mechanics? Among the 
lower claſſes of the people, wo hear of ſote 
going to the ploy for breaking $ the ſabbathy 
ds "that 
bo * 
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that is, they complain that their firſt Jeparturs 
from the paths of virtue, was not going to 
church, and totally neglecting the duty of 
prayer. And among the bigber. ranks thoſe 
who attend the worſhip of Go, only in the 
morning, do they perform more than half 
their duty? According to the common courſe 
of things, are they not the worſe chriſtians 
for ſuch omiſſion? And will oy not be ac- 
.countable for it hegeafter ? It is obvious to 
common ſenſe that this negle& took its riſe 
from a want of piety ; ; and is it not generally 
ſupported by lazineſs and luxurious indulgen- 
cies ? But fince I have gone fo far in my re- 

| ſearches, I muſt tell you with pleaſure, that 
in ſome very polite parts of the town, one ſees 
more people of diſtinction at their devotion, , 
than we do in others, of the lower claſſes. 

| Inſtead of contenting ourſelves with a mere 
indolent, inactive belief of a cop, and of our 
dependance on his providence, we ought | to 
make uſe of al opportunities to demonſtrate 
me impreſſiongthis belief makes upon us, by 
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tain times that call for our acknowledgements | 
in ſo high a degree, that when we withhold 
them, we deny, in ſacts, that Gon is the be- 
neficent Lord of all we enjoy. We uſually ſay 
with tranſport, upon the arrival of any good 
news, thank 60D !”"—But it is not the fa- 
ſhion at many great tables, nor at all Heri 
ones, to give any teſtimony of acknowledge- 
ment to him for our daily bread, | 
You may have heard eld people talk of the 
ancient cuſtom in great families of keeping 
chaplains. Was it the fault of the ford, or the 
prieſt, that this cuſtom was diſcontinued ?. I 
fear piety has not gained any ground upon it. 
Indeed we are told a frange and wonderful 
ſtory of a young nobleman, who is his own 
chaplain, and reads prayers in his own family, 
I hope it is rue, and that ſuch reports will notal- 
ways be wonderful: that men diſtinguiſhed with 
great titles and great fortunes, will not act, in 
this reſpect, like the loweſt and meaneſt of man- 
kind ; nor think themſelves unqualifyd for the 
affairs of this tranſitory ſtate, ſhould they be- 
ſtow a proper care on the momentous con- 
cerns of eternity... As 


# » 
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As to the practice of fanatics praying»over 
their meat till it was cold; this being enthuſi- 
aſtic, if not hypocritical, we are fallen into the 
contrary extreme, and refining upon the too 
great formality of former ages, are become a 
graceleſs generation. Grace, as it is vulgarly 
called, is either not ſaid at all, or only ſaid. 
You muſt have often obſerved, that the com- 
mon words, © For what we are going to receive, 
«© the Lord make us thankful,” are hurried over 
as a matter of form, ſeldom heard by half the 
company, and never regarded by a quarter of 
it. Even your middling fort of people, whoſe 
fortunes give them no title to be faſhionably 
irreligious, - are faſhionable enough in this re- 
ſpe. Is not this abſurd ? is it not 7rifling with 
the aLmicury? We ſee, in this inſtance, a 
coldneſs and indifference to religious concerns, 
which is almoſt become the characteriſtic of 
this nation. It is indeed the contrary extreme 
to ſuperſtition ; yet it is an evil of ſo dangerous 
a nature, that we ought to ſhudder at the 
thought of it, | 0 


| . 


* 
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Among the few who keep up the ſetiouſ- 
neſs and recollection which becomes every 
|. kind of prayer, can you hear grace pronoun- 
ced in a proper manner without confeſling a 
| GoD, and acknowledging your dependance on 
him for your ſupport ? If we do not collect 
our thoughts on this occaſion, we had better 
not repeat the words, which are intended to 
excite correſpondent ideas. Thoſe who can- 
not pray over their meat for a quarter of 2 
minute, (for 1 would not recommend fuch 
prayer to be longer) how can they pray at 
church, as they pretend to do, for three quar- 
ters of an hour ? Suppoſe the grace were to this 
effect; Supply, O LoRD, the neceſſities of 0- 
ther men; and inſpire our hearts tuith grati- 
tude for thy continual mercies to us, for the 
Sake of our redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, If the dai- 
ly repetition of any particular form of prayer” 
deſtroyed its effect on the mind, we might 
change it: but the ſame objection may be ur- 
ged againſt all forms in the public worſhip- of 
SD. The fault lies in a habit of en, 
not in the form of prayer. | 


Do 
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Do we mean what we ſay, even When we 
acknowledge a Go, the ſupreme governor of 
the world, Who exacts the confant homage of 
his creatures? Or do e talk like parrots? If 
we think ourſelves bound at any time when 
we pray, to be attentive, why nqt at this ? If 
we perform the duty of prayer as a ceremo- 
nial, which we had rather excuſe, there is very 
lms reaſon to lepe i it will be acceptable, but there 
reaſon to fear it will be Puniſhed as an 

aron 11 the majefly of Heaven. If prayer is 
the proper means of intetcourſe between man 5 
and his Maker, and by the power of it the moſt 
intimate connexion poſſible is created: and if we 
are dependent on 60D for our very being, the 
moſt tranſient thought of ſuch a ſtate muſt rouſe 
every one who has any capacity to contemplate 
his own exiſtence. ' Whilſt the whole hoſt bf 
heaven are ſinging Baleljabs to their great 
Creator: whilſt the heavens rejoice, Letthe 
« earth be glad; for de cometh— for be 
* cometh to judgę the world, in righteouſneſs 5, 
* and in truth,” This conſideration ought to 
fire'the ſoul of enan with a noble ambition, to 
Vor, I. 3 imi- 
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- Imitate angels, than whom he is made but a 
little lower: it ought'to inſpire him with ſuch 
a joyful hope in the mercy of ob, on Which 
his future happineſs depends; with ſuch a con- 
fidence in his truth and juſtice, as to render 
prayer the moſt delightful, as it is the moſt ex- 
alted duty of man. Fareuel. <P 


LETTER III 


Jo tbe ſame. de» 
MA DAM, | 1 
| FF I haveſuggeſted any thought to you which 
falls in with your own way of thinking; 
or if you have any partiality for the author of 
' theſe letters, you will read them with at leaſt 
as much attention as they deſerve ; and let the 
. dignity of the ſubje atone for ſuch e as 
you may diſcover in them. 3 20808 
The next topic was charity ; that Which 1 
particularly deſire of you is, to be the Better 
for what I am vriting. Reſolve to be the better, 
and you are fo. 'I need not remind you, that 
charity is the virtue which covers à multimude 
ol ſins: You have ſome, 1 ſuppoſe; T dare ay 
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you would be glad to atone for them. in 2 
fo agreeable. to your natural diſpoũ- 

« Shut up alms in thy ſtore-houſes ; 
G ins 1 it ſhall deliver thee from all affliction.” 
This is 4 ſtrong figure to expreſs the belief 
that our .trueft, if not our only riches, in this 
fight of God, is the charity we have beſtowed 
on others. The mind which conſtantly che- 
riſhes a habit of beneficence, perpetually of- 
fers incenſe to the Go of heaven and earth. 
Humanity exeiciſed to all creatures, is an imi- 
tation of the divine mercy. Thoſe who in- 
dulg e themſelves i in this pleaſure, in eve ac- 
IN of lite; are objects delightful to 60b acid 


Th, 12 
Our public charkies, | in this bud, are 


very extenſive : but if we employed leſs mo- 
ney, and more attention, politically as well 
as morally, conſi dered, there would be 

leſs miſery amongſt us. Some acts of benefi- 
cence are productive of great miſchtefg: we 
feed many who ean work, and ſuffer fome to 


periſh. who pant. What 4 reproach i is ĩt to 


2 nation, & humane intelligent nation, chat the 
T 2 naked, 


* 
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naked, the aged, the Blind, the matined, the 
fickly, women with children at their breaſt, 
and children without parents or friends, ſhoul 
be left to diſgrace human nature; by being ex- 
poſed i in our fireets ! Either theſe objects wick 
edly impoſe upon the humanity of the paſſen- 
ger, and ought to be corrected by the civil 
magiſtrate ; or they a are in real diftreſs, and yet 
are ſuffered to pins in x want Ears miſery.” be | 


„% % % 


Krved, 

You thought it firange when I kl ah 
for" giv ing money to a common beggar. E 
is one of the circumſtances which often 4. 
fireſſes me. When I feel the impulſe of hu- 
manity in the ſufferings of a fellow-creattire: 
| when I reflect on that admonition, cc Turn not 
ec thy face from any poor man, and the nn 
« will not hide himſelf from thee,” Pam 4E. 
flicted; I win my pocket were filled with 
pence. On the other hand, I am entirely 
convinged that i it is an excellent law, Which 
forbids the giving money to common 'beggats, 
in the ſtreets, under the Penalty of forty thile 


lings. 
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langs. Was no money given in this man- 


ner, no beggars would be found there ; and 
the ſums appropriated to the relief of the in- 
digent, would anſwer the end of all charities 


We ſhould then think derbe 6s ke 


any object to languiſh ; in diſtreſs; whereas our * 


ſreets are now full of them, and-we are won 
liarized to miſery. 15 48004 

| Thave heard the > poors rate computed a at thre 

millions and a half and, including our public 

hoſpitals, that one twentieth part of the inha- 

bitants of this iſland. are provided for by. the 

| public. | I belieye charity, like many good 


things, i is much abuſed 3 in this nation, and that | 


much greater feill is required in the conduct 
of the, than is yet heſtowed:; but I appre- 
hend the ſum in queſtion does not exceed a 
million and a half; and this ſum is about a 
thirtieth part of the annual erpence of the 
whole iſland. - This would not be che caſe, 
were there more attention in the making laws 
relating to charities ; or, which: I take to be 
the caſe, if there was more virtue in the exe- 


cuting of them. Here again we diſcover that 


4 the 
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the happineſs of ſtates, as well as a 4 indi; 


duals, depends on virtue. ch 2163950 
Never to give to an obje& i in the rects mut 
plunt the edge of their affections, who "wit 
much, and ſee them often. Let it oy 
10 grieve thee to bow down thine ear to the 
G poor; and give him 2 a friendly anſwer 15 
e mec ng eſs,” is the language « of humanity ; b 
as, the caſe now ſtands, we muſt win 
with a careleſs indifference, if not an in 
contempt, _ 
| To remedy this evil in ſome meaſure, "an 
yet pay honor to the law, which i is calculated 


di 31216. 


for very wiſe purpoſes, the moſt obvicus me- 


. "i 


thod ; is to appropriate a certain ſum to the 
lief of the indigent, where we can be ae 


n Nt 


it is well employed : but this will be no Ea 

taſk, unleſs you keep a purſe for the purpoſe, | 
diſtin from all other  Expence: xemem- 
ber that thoſe are beſt able to give, whoſe 


% FAB 3 


prudence: and generof! ＋ 801 hand in hand, and 
mutually aſſiſt each other. The rich, 2 
know not what, nor to alen they give, mu 


muſt 


dif] ente 
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diſpenſe their charity very ſpariogly, or become 
beggars themſelves. 
I have often thought, that the FOR. or 
employing one fingle perſon, who ſeems to be under 
the protection of no human being, is far better 
than the precarious temporary relief of numbers 
who profeſs beggary, and, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, thrive by it. How many miſerable 
wretches live in cage, with their bodies maim- 
ed or ſickly, on purpoſe to extart charity 
Proper objects who droop in ſecret, may ne- 
vertheleſs be found, if we ſeek for them; and 
the relief of ſuch ſeems to be one of the no- 
bleſt kinds of private charity. By being ac- 
quainted with their ſad tory, you will receive 
ſuch impreſſions of their ſufferings, as no tran- 
ſient regard can create; and whilſt you ſhow 
mercy, you will as certainly receive it, 
Heaven certainly beholds with favor the 
tears of commiſeration; but we generally 
check, if not conceal our ſenſe of human miſe- 
ry: I queſtion whether there is not as much 
falſe modeſly in charity, as in devotion. The 


1 dictates of humanity would lead us to a 
4 thou- 
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thouſand. generous actions which we do not 
perform, for no other reaſon, T believe, .than 
that it is not the cuſſom; or that we are afraid 
of being thought ſingular. * Glorify thy.ſoul, 
in meehneſs, but give it boner according to 
{© the drgmtythereof,”' is a very important and 
wiſe admonition ;.but our preſent light bebauior | 
leads. us to think .moſt honorably of: ſueh 
theſe ſhould exhibit the ſtrongeſt pooaꝶ 6b 
ſplendid infumy. Our beſt actions haue gene · 
rally ſome tincture of vanity; but we thuſt 
not refine too much; we need but aſl our 
ſelves. this ſimple queſtion: . Will the thing 


Lam doing, be acceptable in ae 
f gon?” Hen | ws ** 
pine 

aan 9 
* 
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I E T TER LIV. 
Ts the ſome; 
ManaAn, ng . Thurſday... 
Of it-is natural. to, the mind, to court 
— us that n which we are 
apt to covet, lead to pain; and: ſome parns to 
pleafure, we muſt diſcard reaſon as an offici= 
ous intruder, or learn to make a true eſtimate of 
we frequently diſcover, that to make others haps 
. is the ſhorteſt way to be happy ourſelves. 

This ſeems to be the order Which Divide 
Providence has appointed; and till we extin- 
guiſh our native ſenſe of mercy, love, com- 
paſſion, and all thoſe impreſſions which moſt 
exalt and dignify human nature, we ſhall real- 
ly find what the poet ſays js ſtrictly true, 

« The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

« Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears.” 
To be glad with the zoyful is a duty; and we 
may ſome times /avgh with the gay; but it is 

no 
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no common excellence in man or woman to 
rejoice or mourn with a good grace, that is in a 
proper manner and in dus ſeaſon. Thoſe who 
watch the motions of their own bearts, and un- 
derftand a little of what is paſſing in other peo- 
ples, will never be rruly ſatisfied with themſelves, 
till they feel a great degree of the joys or ſorrows 
of others, The higheſt of all pleaſures is the 
gratification of that benevolence, which has 
nothing eſs for its objec, than wa all 

mankind, 
This turn of mind will fomerienet/ tl 10 
into ſuch deviations from the common track 
of life, as may expoſe us to the imputation of 
fingularity : but let that be as it may, we pught 
to conſult reaſon and nature; and whilſt we take 
a prudent care to ſhun ſuch circumſtances 18 
may weaken our reputation for judgment and 
ſound ſenſe, we ought to be more concerned 
about their real improvement than the mere 
reputation of them, or a. « ſerupulaus regard 
to forms. 32 1:17:1795 af 
The pleaſure 1 hw juſt epi i 1 
more exalted than common: ming can reach; | 
2b19 e 
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But if we g0 into the tele world, in the 


circle bf our own” acquaintance; we ſhall 
fin” buſineſs enough to exercife' ourſeives, 
Angulſh of heart is an evil which grows in 

every ſoil, and tho in this caſe alſo there-is 


always ſome hazard of being thought 2M 


or inpertinent, yet we may; in a very conſiſt 
ent manner, find frequent occaſions to afſevi« 
ate this misfortune, © The exereſſe of ena 
and rush, even in words, has a magic 
power to heal the mind, and charm it into 
fate; Thus, as far us we are able, we imi- 
tate the apoſtle when he made this declara · 
floß. “ Sworr and gold I have none, but ſuch 

ay 1 Have, give I unto thee;” and at the 
fame time worked a mirack to cure a diſeaſe 
of che body. Nor is it at all effential that we 
ſhould poſſeſs great fortunes to perform great 
a2lins* in the fight of oon, and even in the eyes 
of men, we often find chat actions which in 
themfelvey can be of no great conſequence to 
the community, yet ſet the actor in the higheſt 
point of view. The poet expreſſes this thought 


wich te gerd to men in humble life in very pret- 


ty words, * Large 
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Large was, his beunty, ang bis foul fingers. 
* Heaven did a recompence .as Aargghyfend;: + 

He gave.to.miſery..("twas all be had)a ter: 
He gain'd from beapen, ( ge be e 

rind, 

' Thecompoſng.of Folate 
relations, . or, acquaintance, is likewaſe a duty 
of no mean rank. The defire of ſpeaking well 
of othexs ; to he always ready to do it; to ſaꝶ- 
Prefs, evil reports, and ta take nothing upon 
popular rumor, are duties which; will give 
progf, not of the goodne(s of your heprt only, 
but of your head, alſo. -Credulity in matter af 
indifference, is a diſtinguiſhing mark of weak: 
wh; 3 ; but where the welfare. of another perſon 

is concerned, it has a great mixture of Nalt- 

CE Little minds are generally ford of 

depreciating merit, but great ones are always 
ſuperior. to, calurapy., We , ought: to cheriſh 
ſch a habit of bepeyulence, that even the in: 
gnatitude of ethers ſboyld not excite. gur ge- 
proaches, unleſs we think the offender can be 

reformed by them. The impreſſions. we. 62 
ceive of a conguet g of others, often, 1510 us 


intg 
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y barrin in return 


There is not a fault mate eben 408+ 
ſex, than that bf deprecnting otic anbtHcr? aff4A 
Jam ſborty to ſay, "this prevails mote in Fhg- 
land than in any other evbtitty* T'have” fed. 
Even the pd lite world bfteti err in his He ac 
You remember the rebuke given by a « 

lady to her fellow viſitors. "Obſerving ite 
they were ſevere ön every one that FO 
company; Wheti ſhe took her leave, the ſaid, 
"Ladies," 7 Bae you will be as indulgent to me 


47 poſſible.” We ſhould" be careful in this 
inftance den for dür "own fakes, filce it 


is a" probf we Want underſtanding, we er- 
pect more thin nerghbor”s fare, — 

Wo tel are apt to forget that evei ry daughter 
of Eve ven, peculiar 1 in ber voice, 
ve, a maimers ; and ſometimes f in "Yer 


N61 10 9 


oe 5 too; hot from choice but accident. Lou 
do 1 
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do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh infarmittes from 
faults; nor whether theſe ought to be aſcrib- 
ed to nature, or to a wrong education: It 
ought likewiſe to be remembered that in the 
whole liſt of mens vices there is not one more 
fooliſh than haſty deciſions upon the characters 
of others, condemning in the lump, for faults 
or defeats which are merely accidental; and 
can hardly give us any idea of that which real- 
ly conſtitutes a character. In the mean while 
you may be well aſſured, that the ſeeds of de- 
famation once ſown, are not eaſily eradicated: 
and every repetition of evil report, ſpreads a 
cloud of darkneſs over the moral world. I 
have no great faith in the doctrine of ſympathy 
or antipathy ; but it is ſurpriſing how ander, 
or injurious words, are known to thoſe againſt 
whom they are levelled ; inſomuch that it is 
the moſt abſurd thing imaginable, to axpect to 
be well ſpoken of, whilſt we ſpeak: l of o- 
thers. The admonition given by the wiſrman 
is excellent: Curſe not the Ang, pq. go. in 
thy theught; and curſe not the rich in thy 
bedcbamber, for a bird of the air ſhall.carry 
3. of the 
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e the voice, and that which hath wings ſhall 20 
«the matter. The advice is founded in good 
policy, but charity forbids: us to defame- under 
pain of everlaſting pumſbment. It is very em - 
phatically ſaid, and as true of your ſex-asvof 
mine, that a man of ill tongue is dangerous 
„ in his city, and he that is raſh) in his talk, 
* ſhall be hated. This, Madam, ib no ſatire 
upon y I do not remember to have ever 
heard you ſpeak ill of any human being. 
Charity with regard to general beneuolence 
leads us yet a great way farther ve muſt 
learn to bear the / manners of ſome, and the 
ignorunce of others; to compaſſionate theiproud ; 
to. forgive the revengeful; and, in general to 
ſupport ſuch a habit of ' good will towards 
mankind, as will diſpoſe us not only to defend 
the poor from oppreſſion, and to preſerve the 
indigent, but alſo to be ready even to die for 
the ſervice of mankind. 
If nothing is truly our own, but that which 
we have given to others, to be rich in the ſight | 
of \ 60D," is to be charitable, What is the 
weary of India to the man who is taking his 
9 leave 
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leave of this world? And what ſlender” ſetuti 
ty have we of remaining in it foria!fingle day 
We ought, therefore, to check our ſolicitude 
about the remote conſequences of things, and 
be glad of oppvrrunities of doing good. I am in 
eaſy circumſtances, my neighbor is in diſtreſs; 
if I enter into the merits of his caſe, I ſhall 
do ac good ation. Reaſon no further ; for if 
you add, if I do nf enter into the merits oi 
« his caſe, I ſhall deliver myſelf from ſuch and 
& ſuch inconveniencies; my childten will have 
« the more money hereafter ;*I ſhall be in a 
 « capacity to indulge myſelf in ſuch · and ſuch 
«.oratifications.” If you reaſon thus, tis a 
great chance but you fall ſhort of dhe duties 
which religion and humanity require bf you. 
We are all too apt to drop: or av as we | 

imagine others think us wretched or happy. 
« Abftratt what others feel what others think, 

« All pleaſures ficken and all xioriii nt. 
This is true indeed in a limited ſenſe bf almoſt 
all wotldly glory. By leaving our on regen 

out of the queſtion, we are I ſay too apt to 

build our ſati faction on the ſandy ſoumdatin 
; | | 1:3 of 
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of the eaptice or falſe judgment of others. 


Thus we live the dupes of each other's folly; . 


and, ag if we were incloſed within a magie 
circle; we dance round till we are intoxicated, 
and loſe all ſenſe and ability how to extricate 
n 1 

But ſolld cirrus ehich has bedvien for ies ob- 
ject, wilt riever loſe itſelf, or bend to ſuch ſub- 
mim. We ought to ſive for others, not for 
ourſelves; yet tiot as favesto their opinion, but 
as miniftring ſpirits, and the inſtruments of 
non to relieve their wants of body and 
fout. Happinefs or miſery muſt ultimately 
center in ef but a ſmalf ſhare of underſtand. 
ing will difcover the difference between a Vir 
tuous and vicious felf-love. 


« Self-love bar ferves the virtuous _ to 
% ale, 


« As the fmalt pebble irt tbe e lake, 
Me center mov'd, a circle ſtraigbt . . 
« Auotber ſtill, and ftill another ſpreads. | 
« Friend, parent, neighbor, ff it will o 
« brats, \ 


4. Our country mx, att 62 all bm Hed N 
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id, and 2 wide, to lux: 7 1 17 
e mind, 
« Takes every creature in of every kind : 
* * Earth ſmiles around with- boundifs bounty 
„ 20! 
And heaven beholds its image in ts brief. n 
Theſe lines of Mr. Pope ſeem very prettily and 
philoſephically to correct the vulgar notion con · 


cerning the meanneſt of human nature, with 


regard to our doing nothing but with à view 


to our own advantage, Virtue will certainly be 
SFO but the 1 axed or ſelf-advanitage 


after death, has, humanly pelking 6s Hike | 
ture of mean or malignant ſelfiſhneſs in it. 


On the contrary, the wiſdom of Goh Is de- 
monſtrated in the amazing order and defigh in 


which the happineſs of his creatures in theit” 
preſent ſtate co-incides with their-obi&entce to 
him, and their felicity in a future ſtate; Wffch 
is the reward of ſuch obedience, > eil 

I have ſomewhere met, I believe it is in Mr. 
Pope's thoughts, a ſtrong recommendation of 


charity, to this effect: 6601 mn, ye the 


Locher, 


a _—_ ct — — * . hem 


AA, 14,34, 45,5 . 
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| 3 « that no man "will be faved without 
** charity, and no man damned with i it.” Not 
to enter into the merits of this opinion, we 
have an indubitable authority, in the words of 
a better author, Se. Paul, for the true proper- 
ties of this cardinal virtue, which leads men; 
as far as, they can go, in the imitation of their 
maker. The life of our Saviour. upon earth. 
was one uninterrupted ſcene of charity. * He: 
« went waged doing gend: Runs was . _ 


ſeries which vi vice and folly had introduced in- 
to the world. Hx told the women of Jeraſa. 
lem, to weep) t for. themfeloez and for their * 
dren ; but his tears alfo flowed for them. 
Tho the 60D. ſhined forth in pres when 
he raiſed Laxarus from the dead; yet a8 4 
nan he appeated' adorably /atniable; when he 
ſympathized with. his relations and friends: 
His compaſſion as 6 mit, ſeemed to-human- 
eyes ta call forth his mercy as a CoD we mult * 
not preſume to ſay after the ſame manner as 
the compaſſion of men actuates their rea;on, for 
of this we have ſome comprehenſon; but the 


U 2 union 
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union of his divine and buman nature is incom- 
prehenſible. IE | 
With regard to our own Pi which 
pleads moſt for charity, our reaſon or our p 
ions? Reaſon alone, as I have often obſerved, 
ſeems to perform but half the buſineſs, of our 
lives. The man who is inſenſible of che im- 
| pulſes of that generous paſſion we call 
ſion, will be a cold ſpectator of diſtreſs, « And 
r he that loveth not his 'brotber whom he bath 
« ſeen, how can he love 60D whom he hath net 
i ſeen?” Let us contemplate the beatitudes an- 
nexed to- charity: the more we examine thein, 
the more we ſhall be convinced, that th ſum 
of religion is to love '60D and our neighbor! 
let regſon, paſſion, intereſt, the hopes of heaven, 
and the fear of hell; the glory of our nature. 
in the moſt aſpiring imitation of che Auine 
perfection; let every motive plead, 10 taiſe the 
higheſt ſenſe of this duty, that it may a0 length 
exalt us to a glorious immartality. Farewelk. 
| Lam yours, Ec. | 7 8 
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| 75 ** | 
Mana yl. © Thurſday. | 
E are told that one of the heroes of 

old, fearful he thould forget that he 
Baya commanded his ſervant, they 
lay it was an old woman, but no matter, to a- 
waken him at a certain hour, and repeat theſe 


wotds, „ Remember thou art a man.” Alas! 
what is the ſuperiority of a king ? Is he not 


ſubject to hunger and thirſt, ſickneſs and pain? 


If fleep, the daily call of nature, is the image 


of death, what neceſſity was there for this re- 
methbrance? Did he mean to humble himſelf 


before his gods, or his ſubjects? The chriſt 
an, Whilt he bows his ſoul in awful homage 
to the true god, extends his views beyond the 
bounds of mortality. The chriftian remem- 
bers him under whoſe banners alone this war- 
fare of life ought to be carried on. He remem. 


ben bin who parted with J;fe for us: who ſuf-. 
| U 3 fered 
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fered a painful and ignominious death, to fave 
us from perdition, He remember 2 whoſe 
love for us rendered his mercy adorable! Well 
may the chriſtian ſay, when I forget, thee, 0 
LORD, let my being be extinguiſhed. When 1 
forget the Savior of the world, what will my 
memory avail ? What purpoſe will it anſwer 
to preſerve the records which my youth, gr ad- 
vanced age, have hoarded up? If I forget bim, 
to whom ſhall I apply for ſuccor. in diſtreſs? 
If I muſt die, if I muſt truſt myſelf i in the dark 
regions of duſty death, to whoſe hands (hall I 


commit myſelf, if I forget him who has. pro: 


miſed to receive me ® AN 


Every morn you riſe ſpeak t to your own heart 
and ſay, I am a chriſtian! Every night repeat | 
the ſame: aſk yourſelf in what 2 - have 
acted agreeably to this profeſſion, and in 1 what } 
you have deviated from it, 1 In every copic | 
of your heart, ſummons up your . 
and ſay with Zara in the tragedy, Lo 7. I am 
a chriſtian | T ” —Rejoice that you was, born. 8 
chriſtian ; and that you live Where you may 
boaſt | of that glorious appellation, . Thus poſe 


ſeſſing 


Y 


being CHRISTIAN. 95 
ſefſing your ſoul in a juſt ſenſe of fo real an 


honor, io ſubſtantial a erde you will en- 


*. ; . is 


joy a pleaſure beyond the pride of kings; be⸗ 
yond all earthly pomp ; far beyond the higheſt 
joy this world can give, Diſcharge this duty 
Well, ö WON 
„ Then wilt 2 fee to what a : glorious | height 
"tc The chriſtian virtue . up | mortal man.” 
But this is mere rhapſody, Unintell gible ; Jargon 
to thoſe who will x not think eriouſly what it is 
14 be chriflian, Fanummm 


| > 9 4 101 
% F, what are * „ el LS 70 


14760 10 i Nie ua 
4 thoſe, $©3 3, 
« Who cannot reverence "what they „ never 
718 Ty! 1 „kde? C5 1 in 
Thile, alas, whoſe days paſs 3 in a round of a+ 


müſements, or anxious ſolicitude ; i in too great | 


ft tay, or no Rudy at all: who have not ſenſs 
tokn ow the value of their own advantages, or 

ms prodigals {quander them away 1! let them 

"hve the objects of your compaſſion ; and when 


they J die, proftrate yourſelf before heaven, | in 
und  bopes their ſouls will be received with 


"rity, 1 tho' thete is no o foundation even to lobe 
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for jt, upon any promiſe made to. thoſe who 
violate the conditions of happineſs after death, 
If we reject the merity of a crucified ſovier, or 
live unmindful of them, what can be expect 
ed? We cannot be intitled to a reward, and 
the alternative is puniſhment. = 
We muſt eng life: We muſt —— 
days and years of it We have not a mament 
to loſe, —Let us direct our thoughts and ac- 
tions with an unwearicd application to increaſe 
our future hopes, whatever ſhall happen to our 
preſent enjoyments; and let us pray, 
* Save us alike from fooliſh pride, 
* Or impious diſcontent 
e At cugbt thy wiſdom has deny d. 
Or ought thy googneſs len. 
Nor let us think that beaven ſmiles not on the 
wiſe and virtuous, becauſe theſe do not all ö 
glitter in jewels. They have enjoyments ins- 
nitely ſuperior : enjoyments, for which. grati- 
tude and obedience are infinitely due. MR | 
what can we aſk more? ir 
on THis day, be bread and peace my N nog! 
- « All elſe beneath the ſun, 1 a6l1 150 
&©Theu 


. 


bam a CHRISTIAN. | * 


e bnow'/'if ben beſtow'd or not, 
And lr thy will be dane," 


Reaſon, as well as religion, teaches us to fiudy 


the real worth of things, with regard to both 


worlds, and to learn how to enjoy what is given 


us, be it little or much. 
'* What lau. thy free bounty gives 
La me not caſt away; | | 
© For GoD is paid when man receives : 
« T* enjoy is to obey.” ** 
And ſince the turn e ERTO 


cerns of both worlds, conſtitutes our happineſs, 


or prevents our miſery, let us ſtrive to acquire 
a right turn. To this end let us moſt ſeriouſly 
and attentively conſider religion as the prime 


object of all our purſuits; not in tbeory or 


empty ſpeculation, but as that which ought 
really to de the conflant objec? of out thoughts, 
and the conſtant guide of our ations. Let us 
learn to look down upon the Big beſt earthly 


ſplendor with indifference, yet not forgetting 
that it is the idz/atry of riches, not the uſe of 
them; the luſt of the eye after vein 'objeds, | 


not the olid pleaſures of ife, which prevent our 
"wy IG» 
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reducing ſuch leſſons to practice. Moderate 
deſires, rea! comforts, and unmixed joys, create 
no delufien in the mind, nor conceal the truth 
from our eyes: theſe enlighten and ennoble; 
theſe are ſubſtantial 1 which never 
cloy. iTs YOU . 
Hot charming is divine dy en 

„Nor harſh and crabbed, as A — 

, \* poſe, 9% 

* But muſical as is Apollo's Jute, © 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets," 


here no crude fur feit reigns. ue 
f vn 451. . 2 4 n ae 
46 Lib: | ny IT) Tarn) if $92 nt 
LE 1 T E 1 LVI. D 
2 
5 6 To the ſome. 8 vor. als 
| MADAM, „ 4,441.45 ©, Thurs 


OU have now ſeen what my fyſtem is: 
I have only to add, that to make proof 
of the effects of religion on our minds, let us 
look round, and ſee if upon ſtrict trial we cin 
ee Supwey both worlds, intrepid and intire, 
In ſpite of witches, devils, dreams, and fire.” 
This 
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carekſs.;, not by devoting our lives to. ſolitude, 
nat yet to mirth and feſtivity ; it muſt ariſe 


from an even and well regulated. ſpirit. Is it 


not extreme folly to imagine a traveller will 
happily arrive at the end of his journey, with - 
out purſe at conveyance? . If. nothing advanta- 
geous can be obtained without care and labor, 
will everlaſting happineſs be intruded on us? 
will it come to us, if we do not go to meet it? 

When grapes, which grow on unptuned vines, 
become more delicious than thaſe where: the 
ſkilful gardener has employed his art; then 


become the favorites of heaven. 
Religion is a ſcience, in which, like many o- 
thers, we can make no progreſs without appli- 
cation: the eſſentials of it, indeed, ate level 
to common, capacities, and therefore * 
neſt, peaſant may ſbine, when the man 

acuteſt parts is ignorant. Simplicity and inte- 
grity of heart, whatever the vain or ambitious 


worn think, arc Rome much ben value 


18 Ned ien 1 WI N than 


„ 


may we hope that the careleſs or profane will 
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than the greateſt Reength of genius, o power 
of fency. | 
But if the heart is ingroſs'd bythe edi 
| eſtranged from cen, hat -exp#forivni doth 
reaſon warrant ? not, ſurely, that we ſhall 
live and die like rational beings, atcountable 
to that o? Go into the great world, you will 
find religious people; tis abſurd to fay there 
are none; there are many of various degrees of 
piety: I will not pretend to deſetibe them, nor 
yet to point out what /iber/ies they may take eon · 
ſiſtent with virtue. But I am ſure the raging de+ 
fre of living perpetually inacrowsd, is a diſlumpe- 
of a very dangerous nature: it creates ſuch a 
habit and turn of mind, in thoſe, who indulge 
1 it, that the greateſt part of them are but ill in- 
clineg to account with themſelves for. their awn 
time: how do you imagine en. 
with their maker ? FOR „ Mog r 
To ſhun the e. d piety of the valgarz 
the demureneſs of the fapatic3 the madneſs of 
the enthuſiaſt ; the ſuperſtition of the papiſtz 
we are glad of an excuſe for being ignerant, 
a 1 Jazy, 


cr LITE pot 
lazy, d Nugis The concerns of relgits e 
what leaſt employ our wits, As the/gtemeſt 

| Ceptics are generally the moſt ercddulous fools; 
thoſe who pretend to be molt gi and inge- 

neus oſten refine away the fabſtdnce of region. = 
They are unwilling to believe this; it ſounds 
barſo; they think it may not be ſo: but when 
ſerably fi u . renn ere 
In the prime of life, when we are moſt o- 
pale ob learning ; whety alt our thoughts and 
achons derte x peculiar grace from the at- 
dadive charma of beauty; and ſtamp th derp- 
er imppe fon on the minds of beholders: un- 
der theſe ſeeming happy cincamſtances, what 
pity ds we fee; ſo few extornat marks of an 
zee Fuing giety;' yet. we know, from: the 
nature of the human mind, that: theſe albne 
can {uppert: a Huy ſenſe of religion, even in 
the great article ef a loady beliaf in a GoD. 
Can amy thing be more demonſicable; thaw 
that 'we ate going in a unong path, in religions 
as well as. inpalitias > The puri and 
2 in „ 


. and 
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and the dignity and greatneſs of ſoul, d 
ſtrated in ſo few of our Aion, make one 4. 
moſt aſhamed of being aà man, and bluſh to ſee 
humanity ſunk ſo loWUmw. 
We acknowledge that life is a ſtate of trial, 
in which we can hatdly be too laborious, and 
yet we take very little pains —Every one who 
knows any thing of cbriſtianity, muſt own | that 
it is 4 teligion of ſe/f-denial; but the good or- 
der of the paſſions, on religious princi ples, does 
not ſeem to be the fir, nor I am afraid the 
ſecond objekt of our wiſhes and endevors —We 
very aptly call life a warfare, and confeſs that 
we are placed as centinels, to watch the 45. 
proach of the enemy, that we may not be ſur- 
prized by open violence or ſtratagem; and vet 
we watch ſo little, that the common Toldigr, 
under the ſame circumſtances, would certain- n * i / 
ly be put to death for negleck of d 
Doth not reaſon as well as religion fuggeſt t to. 
you, that our only true ſecurity i is in 2 firm, 
maſculine piety ? Is it not this which warms 
the heart, and enobles the underflanding ? 1 
it not this which gives fortitude to the mind 
whilſt 


2 a J. 8355 
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whilſt itreaders our paſſions gentle? And what 

but this can render our manners agreeable to 

the precepts af our great lord and maſter ? If 

this is a neceſſary preparative to an itnitation. 

of his life, can our lives become happy, or 

our deaths glorious without itt 
Now let us freely enquire of our own, hearts, 

can we lay out hand upon them and ſay, 

. ve labor to. acquire a firm habit of piety; 

« we prefer it to all other things, and think * 

te quriclves truly happy, only when we can 

«« poſleſs it ? · The beſt of us may do this ſome- 

times but we are ſeldom free of the malady 

of a  droufy repoſe : and the generality of us 

have need to be awakened from a mortal fam- 

ber / And for heaven's ſake let us rouſe from. 

this lethargy ! t-—Be gay as the ring, lively. 

as the morn z rejoice as if you were the favo- 

rite child of fortune, but let your joy be calm 

and rational; let it be built on well-grounded 

hopes of heaven. If you laugh and ing on 

the brink of petition, you ak not AO 

but modreþ 
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tural gifts; or the aan of letters became an in- 
fidel as a mark of genteel. diſtinitionm : let the 
buſy torment themſelves to acquire niches, and 
the ambitious titles and fame: let the youthful, 
of both ſexes, be eager to graſp at fleeting pleas 
ſures; but the wiſe will never forget that the 
ſoul is immortui _—_ man is —— 
That Gop is ja. (238 e 

Should I appear to you uo wh 
renounces all pretenſions to common ſenſe, were 
I to expoſtulate with the thoughtleſs' multi- 
tude in fuch terms as theſeꝰ Oh ye ſons of 
 Mammon, who idolize wealth, or offer incenſe 
to ambition] Ve children of idlenoſt and di. 
fipation | And yon, fair daughters of ii u 
who: triumph in leuity, and bog of want of 
thought | Fooliſh mortals of every denomina- 
tion ! If you are not loſt beyond the roa of 
hope, liſten attentively to the voice of ydur on 
reaſon ; conſider what you are dung, and what 
you leave andone Will things not be as they 
are, becauſe you do not 1 about dear 

0. 

1 267 
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Or do you conclude: that they will be as you 
1fh, tho vou hardly 4now, or are er 
an, What it is you win. 

Ley ner "theſe. flatt'ring unctiont to Whew 

ct ee e ann 4 | 
Becaunſe the things of a . evident 
almoſt to demonſtration, will you make it a 
reaſon for your not attending to them? Becauſe 
you are ſatisſied that you 4now what is to be 
hereafter ;at leaſt believe in a ſtate of rewards 
and pruniſhments,, will you-live as if you did 
not believe, or was entirely ignorant? Confider 
well [--Confider, your abode is on the verge of 
eternity ; and death is death, tho you ſhould die 
with laughter. Conſeſi that you do not be- 
lieve in a 0003; nor ever beſtow a moment 
thought, whether the foul is immortal, or not. 
Maintain that Seneca and Hocrates were ſools, 
and 87. Peter and St. Paul madmen; or act 


think ſo noble a creature as you are by nature, 
can bo left without a guide ? And what guide 
have you if chriſtianity is a trick to amuſe man- 
kind? If you are a chriftian, if you have con» 
X 


fidence 


vor. I. 
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fidence in Feſus Chriſt; if, you really accept 
him as your king and lawgiver ; if you believe 
that he has brought life and. immortalicy to 
light, obey his /aws. Study his precepts which 
have been carefully tranſmitted down from 
age to age, for your invariable rule and guide 
of life. An eternity of bliſs or miſery de- 
pends upon your words, your thoughts and 
actions! In a word, uſe your reefon, ot ex - 
pect to be puniſhed for ingratitude to the o 
who made you a rational being. AN?" 
| You are ſenſible of the force of ſuch in ex- 
poſtulation, and yet methinks you call me back 
and aſk, ** How in this pleaſure-taking world, 
In this various buſtle of reſort,” _ £74 
Where fancy and opinion have aſſumed the 
province of . reaſon ; where ſo many tempta- 
tions are within my breaſt, and ſo many ſur- 
round me without ; how, under ſuch circumt- 
ftances, can I get looſe from the ſhackles of 
cuſtom and faſhion, and break the chains by 
which I am held? o you really aſk. theſe 
_ queſtions ſeriouſly ? Happineſs, or, if you pleale, 


Iwill cal it pleaſure, is the object which all of us 


purſue: and what cap I ſay more than repeat 
my 


de EE 
my admonitlons ? What can T ſay more than 
affate you that the practice of virtue is tha 
truſt, the bigheft pleaſure ? It is the pleafurs 
of 4 than; the pleaſure of a being to whom no 
happineſs is permitted on other tetms, © Her 
Gays ate Ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her 
pech ts peace. ” How can we thus forfeit 
bor ref Bapprocſe in purſuit of out itnaginary 
Meaſures ? How ſtupidly we wander from the 
10 path, run after a vapor, and af into ? pe 


more "bome : ? 1 will recommend you to > your 


own heürt, to commune with i it, not in a crowd, 


but in your chamber. 1n other words, wil) 
you do yourſelf the juſtice to think? Will you 
read fuch books as are calculated to make you 
better and wiſer, and then to think again ? Do 
this and balf 1 your buſineſs is performed, bat 
not the whole; You muſt court the ſociety of 
the wiſe + and virtuous and ſhun the focliſb and 
the «dle. ' Thus may you! learn fo impr ove your 
under flonding ; ; to corre your fancy and vi- 
non; and to reg 


113021 Ih 
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2 is too general # leffon, I will bring it 


ulate, your Paſſions. | You pros 
fels 
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feſs to love 60D and your neighbor 3 ſacriſice 
your vanity ; let the good of others be yu, 
ruling paſſion. ** Vifit the fatherleſi and uli 
« coidow;"" be watchful of your own-integti- 
ty; ©* keep yourſelf unſpotied from the worlds" 

Remember that you are a free agent. Con- 
template your own: dignity as derived ſtom 


that freedom, and your duty to him who made 


you what you are; and gave you- abilities: to 
obey his laws. There is no compul/ion on u, 
except ſuch as ariſes from the pain we ſeel 
when we deviate from the laws of our na- 
ture. eee ien vor Be 
« The GoD of ee us PY [gin 
tt Tnclines our actions, not ' controls our will. 
He admoniſhes by the conſcience; attond to 


its dictates, hearken to the calls of it. 


« What conſcience difates to be done, 
© Or warns me not to do, 
00 This teach me more tban hell ro ſbun, ** 
hat more than heaven purſue" 


We are apt to lay the faults we commit tb na- 
ture: however conſcious of error we ard re- 


luctant to condemn ourſelves 3 yet without ex- 


wo | 
1 
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acting · the taſt of examining things ahr ucted· 
„ aſk! yourſelf theſe mhle queſtions. Am 
1 not, by nature, x rational creature? Is it 
not natural to obey the laws of my own rea- 
ſon? Do I not feel that ſomething is amiſs, 
when I diſobey thoſe laws ? Am I not ſenſible 
of ſomething in vice to which my nature is ab- 
horrent? If man has two natures, the one ani- - 
mal; the other rational, is it the leſs natural for 
him to obey his reaſon ? Tho' my nature is cor- 
rupted, do I not generally diſcover when Ia or 
think according to that corruption, and when, 
as pure nature dictates? Have I. upon this prin- 
ciple, been miſlaten in any capital inflence ? 
Will not oo forgive ſuch of my offences as I 
do not clearly diſcern. to be offences ?. And will 
he not as ſurely punifþ thoſe greater crimes of 
which my conſcience is afraid, unleſs I exert 
the freedom he has given me? unleſs I depart 
nen allegiance, and ſuc 1 
his pardon? * nd 

„Wenn a common o ſhare of MY and an 
ordinary. portion of common ſenſe lead man- 
kind. But there never was an age in which | 
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che chriion religion was. better under/tgad, 
more free from error ang ſupenſtitian, (at leaſt 
ip this once happy land ) or the. thęory mots 
fewerfully ſupported; and yet, ſpite of. its bequy 
tiful ſimplicity and native charms ; ſpite of all 
Its 4irod57e powers, this wife barley, the marie 
has taken ſuch bd of us; wealth, caſe, und 
fuxury have ſo debouched our minds; and ren 
dered us enervated with the love pf pleaſure, 
every trifling gratification leads us H, Hack- 
ney d, as we are, in the ways of the untbinking 
multitude, we careleſely travel on in a c beats 
en tract; and tho' we eaſily perceive that we 
are going out of the true path, we ſtill.go on, 
as if we fondly expected a miracle would, bo 
wrought, and the nature of things, changed, 
that we might not fer for our tran/grafions, = 
Thus, if my obſervation does not deceivg 
me, are we circumſtanced ; and life, as we. my 
nage it, ſeems really to be an object gf wery 
little or no moment to us. But I beg you will 
remember that both worlds are ſo lind to- 
gether there is hardly ANY. thing of ſo nail 
rent a nature, but it carries with it ſame ile · 


ges 


(| 1 


| a ca LI E E. ir 
gree of birtus or vict, and that virtue will be 
rewarded and vice pufiſhed. This ought to 
be our conſolation : we are not all of us made 
for great abſttaQion; but the obſervance- 
of tFuth," and moral recritude, renders our 
minuteſl actions acceptable to 60D, Live 
whilty6u can: exert your reaſoHh, ee 
fiys' Df. Ping, in his bold mäanntr, / 4 
b. It ought indeed to be ve; bot 
every moment, as it flies, calls on us to adore 
_ whs gives us time for the performante of 
the duties he requires, as a preparation * 
eternity : and that" eternity, = | 
05 pleafing dreadful thought “ 
may begin ere we can well think that i has 
any erſſtence. | 
Confider further what are the objects which 
generally engage our attention, our care, our 
ſolicitude; which amuſe of delight, perptex 
or trouble us; what are they? the toys of cbil- 
dren. Compared with the things which be- 
long to eternity, they are, moſt aſſuredly © as 
ding braſs, or a(tinkling cymbal,” =" | 
When you ſee men treſpaſs on thoſe ſacred | 
 lawi, which were given for their guide; by 
X4 which 
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which they are to ſtand or fall for ever i when 
you behold them, in their eager purſuits of 
. Pleaſure, trampling on virtue; when you ab- 
ſerve the iſſue, and as they ive, they die: if 
you really believe in a ſtate of rewards and 2 
niſhments, can you forbear breaking forth in 
the warm, but rational expoſtulation of the 2 
dy, to her lover in the play, who had ſacri- 
iced his religion and his conſerence to his dani 


ty and revenge ? 2h 1 | [en 
* What is domi nion, pomp, the eu na- 
60 lions, J + 11210} 1934 


&« Nay all the world; the world gelen mails 
« Or what ten thouſand worlds, compared 

* To truth unſpotted, beaventy fait 

And all the tranſports of a godlike mind. 

&« Fixt and unmov'd in the great ook of ivire; 

3 tue?“ F 2 u 0 Ad 
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\INCE. life ; is ſo very tranſient" that we 
hardly ever meet our friends or acquaint- 
ance but they complain of ſome intimation of 
mortality: ſince our friends drop round us 
every day, ere we have well time to enquire 
after their health : ſurely our concern for 
them ought not to be conſined to the narrow 
ſpan of his life. Regards arifing even from 
common intercourſe and acquaintance, which 
have nothing of immortality in them, will not 
ſtand the 7e/ of a rational examination: rhe, 
weak, or intereſted as theſe muſt needs be, our 
very conſtancy in them is but half the virtue 
we take it for ; and how often it degenerates 
into folly, and how frequently into vice. 
And yet, alas, what little ſolicitude, with 
relpect to a future, fate, do we generally ex- 
preſs far thoſe we love moſt, be they in the 
morn . 
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morn or eve of life! We hardly entertain 2 
ſingle thought about their er2ynal Intereſt: ra- 
ther than treſpaſs on the rules of good breeding," 

as they are generally underſtood, we leave dur 
beſt friends and moſt intimate companions en- 
tirely to their own hearts, let theſe deceive 
them ever ſo apparently. We ſeldom dare to 
remind each other of foibles, tmuch''leſs of 
vices. "Yet, I apprehend, more might be dome 
from motives of humanity, than we fee is done 
by common auricular confeſſion; at leaſt the 
Romanifts do not appear to have the more vir= 
tue for the confeſſion of their vices. And the 
reaſon is plain: they commit what crimes they 
pleaſe ; confeſs thoſe crimes, become eaſy as to 
the conſequences, and then begin on 4 Het ac- 
count. This is the caſe of the moſt part of 
them. And how ſtands the matter with us? 
| Notwithſtanding the Beatitude anne ted tothe 
ſaving a ſoul, we hardly ever beſtow a thought 
about it. We are told, that the primitive 
cbriſtians were ready to 'ſuffer any temporal 
evils to ſave another; this was their uit, their 
true ſe]f-love and gallantry.” To what diſtant 
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region is ſuch virtue fled | Ho rarely ir it to 
be found, even among thoſe who take up the pro- 
un lives to the care yon 
. 
ne eee ee 
office of a prieft, in writing this religious eſſay ? 
I wiſh it were leſs imperfect; but it would be 
abſurd to apologize, unleſs I meant firſt to do 
that which I am conſcious is «wrong ; of was in- 
duced to think ſo meanly of you, as to imagine 
you could not diſcover it to be right ; or being 
perſuaded it was right, that neither uu, nor 
any into whoſe hands it may fall, can receive 
the, leaſt advantage by ſuch labours. We 
ought to ſerve mankind in every poſſible way ; 
and when we cannot accompliſh the moſt im- 
portant deſigns, to be contented if we promote 
the happineſs of a few in the manner which is. 
moſt practicable. So much as you in particu» 
lar are the better for this doctrine, will the 
preacher. be the happier. Did you imagine, 
when you deſired a journal, I ſhould commit 
ſuch kind of diſcourſe to writing ? A journey- | 
of ten or ten thouſand miles has been often per- 

formed 
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formed without making any record of the con - 
verſation: and yet alas, the beſt that ean be 
written of the recorder of this, is that ** be 
te ſinote his breaft, and ſaid, Lok p, be merciful 
* to me a finner !” Adieu. I am yours, c. 
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wi ”= city of "Wincheſter, and Hamp- 
ſhire, with ſome general reflettions on the love 
of our country. | 6 
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| Mavan, Thurſday. 
HAVE kept you fo long in diſcourſe up 
on the concerns of another world, and the 
joys of a future ſtate, that it is but natural for 
you to with to em 
of the preſent. 
Next to the hopes of glory, in the world in- 
viſible to mortal eyes, the beautiful face of 
the earth, and the heavens which cover it, is | 
che moſt pure, and moſt exalted pleaſure we 
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are capable of enjoying. How the angelic 
of that, which we make ſo very little account 
of, generally beholding all the beauties of na- 
ture with a careleſs indifference, Perhaps .I 
ſhould not fay all, there are ſome. which de- 
mand our homage, as well as eſteem, The 
ſeraphic Milton laments his fate in this pathe- 
tic ſtrain; 
Light, the prime work of cob, to me's extinfs, 
* And all ber uariaus objects of delight © © 
« Annull'd,"— _ 
In another place he tet 
« Seaſons return, but not to me return, 
« ay, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom or ſummer's roſe 
& Or flocks. or herds, or human face divine.” 


It is amazing how men of. reading and refer. 
tion, who know 'beft which-are. the trueſt ob- 
jedts of delight, and how to extend the ſeetie' 
of their own joys, and to teach others alſo, ure 
however carcleſvin-the choice.. Whatin World 
and 
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and. earthy, without being £ranſperted?. And 
what joy can exceed the jey of heolth, and the 
exerciſe oſ walking or riding in a fine-country { 
the, pleaſures of fight, and the objects which 
a beautiful country diſcovers in fine weather, 
they would think of providence in a very diffe- 
rent manner; they would ſee that, in com- 
nion with theſe, all expenſive amuſtments, 
which. are ſo, much ſought by the rich, are 
but a mere 4aby-hoyſe, and prove, that a8 a 
fickly appetite requires great variety, a falſe 
lalie creates the lame longing that the cheap- 
ei things are the be., in the Aricteſt ſenſe; and 
that luppineſi is really divided much more 
equally than is generally imaginet. 
Loet us now look back, and by the power of 
imaginatan take another view of the many 
miles of charming plains we have travelled 
over! The downs of Wiltftire, and Saliſbury- 
plains, may be well conſidered in one and che 
ſame ligbt, and extend near thirty miles. L 
was once told, by a perſon of great knowledge: 
and ref OR rand 


town 


* 
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town of Dorchefler, which is near the downs: 
in queſtion, are fed above fix hundred thous 
ſand ſheep. This is the more-credible to us, 
who have juſt ſeen the numerous flocks on the 
chalky downs. If from theſe hills; dreſs d in 
green, and covered with ſheep, we look down 
upon the rich paſtures, and fruitful meadows, 
the plains, the woods, and delightful» rivers; 
with towns and villages, intermixed will 
princely ſeats, we may juſtly ſing the praiſes 
of p Adieu. I am n c- 
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o purſue the common occurrences of gur 

journey.—On our arrival laſt, night at 
the bars at Wincheſter, colonel Huus · 
lee,, Whom we had ſeen. at Stockbridge, was 
ſo obliging, as to give us his company at ſup⸗ 
per, and added to this an invitation to a re- 
view, which was to be made the next morg= 
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ing of ſeveral companies of his regiment. You 
| who had been twice diſturbed within the ſpace 
of five days, could hardly hear the words . 
die und morning, without thinking at the ſame 
time of iacerrupred reſt ; but the co/one/ ſhewed 
his great politeneſs, as well as ſkilt in military 
] -obſeryed,; diſcover there was a loldier within 
twenty miles of the place. 2 Wo 
To F nr 
Vincbeſter, and ſuy nothing of it, would not 
be conſiſtent with my duty as a journaliſt, nor 
with my inclination in point of eurioſity.— 
This ancient city ſtands on the river Tobin, 
which receives here other rivulets, and runs 
through the town almoſt from north to ſouth, 
till it empties itſelf into Southampton water, It 
is built on the declivity of a hill, on the north 
and northweſt fide, and is bounded on the eaſt 
by -a chalky cliff, from whence the antient 
Britons called it the white city. Its walls ſeern - 
to be ſomewhat leſs than two miles in circum- 
ference. To trace this city up to its origin, is 
beyond my reading; but we find that Cinflance 
Vox. I. Y the 
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the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, made it his 
reſidence, In the great ſtreet there are feveral 
houſes which make a good appearance ; and 
in the cloſe, which almoſt ſurrounds the ca- 
thedral, are many comfortable habitations, tho' 
not of the modern kind; theſe belong chiefly 
ta the prebends and canons. This part is Qlſ> 
well planted; and whilſt it affords a pleafing 
| ſhade, adds to the ſolemn grandeur mw | 
church; 

No manufaQtures are made here; but the 
ſchool and the clergy, together with a fertile 
and delicious country round it, ſerve to ſup- 
port the inhabitants above indigence, tho not 
in ſplendor. I am yours, c. 
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HE cathedral of Winchefter has been 
lately beautified, inſomuch, that from 
we freſhneſs of the ſtone in the infide, it looks 
like a new building : they acknowledge that 
it coſts a conſiderable ſum to keep it in 
repair. This church is a maſſy pile, which 
did not raiſe in me the idea of elegance or pro- 
priety z tho! for grandeur, and uſefulneſs with 
reſpect to the worſhip of Go, it muſt be 
conſidered as high in rank. It was finiſhed at 
the cloſe of the fourteenth century, and is con- 
ſequently abovethree hundred and fifty yearsold. 
As this church was the burying place of our an- 
cient kings, there are yet the remains of tombs, 
which attract the eyes of the curious; in par- 
ticular they ſhow two ſtoge coffins with arch- 
ed tops, the inſcriptions of which are entirely 
worn out, if they ever had any, The one is 

| Y 2 ſaid 
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ſaid to be of Lucius our firſt chriſtian king, 
whoſe death ſome reckon to be about one hun- 
dred and eighty years after Chriſt; tho? it is 
generally thought that ſuch a man as Lucius 
never exiſted, The other is of St. Swithin, 
faid to be interred there about the year eight 
hundred and fifty. They forgot to tell us that 
theſe coffins were removed from other chur- 
ches; you may ſuppoſe that a church ſtood on 
the ſame ſpot which, in proceſs of time 
yielded place to the preſent ſolemn temple. 
To come down to later times, there is the 
monument of William Rufus, who was killed 
in the new foreſt; and by the fides of the al- 
tar are ranged ſix cheſts, containing the re- 
mains of Egbert, Adolphus, Edredus, Edmund, 
Canute, and queen Emma; but it is confefled, 
that the havock of inteſtine broils has, di- 
ſturbed theſe repoſitories, and ſcattered theſe 
royal bones, perhaps with leſs regard than if 
they had been merely plebean. x 
In this church is the monument of biſhop 
Fox, who, in a fooliſh vanity of piety, it;is ſaid, 
attempted to imitate our Savior's faſting, / and 
b ſtarved 
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ſtarved himſelf to death. This figure tepre- 
ſents a dead man emaciated with hunger. The 
monument in the moſt modern ſtyle, is of the 
late biſhop Willis : there ate many others of 
note, which I did not obſerve, and therefore we 
will paſs over them in ſilence. Not forgetting, 
however, the pompous ſepulchre of Milian 
of Wickham, which we found yet perfect. The 
countenance of the effigy id very comely ;' he 
is dreſs'd in his mitre and epiſcopat> robes : 
kneeling at his feet are three ſmall figures of 
ftlars, wWhoſe faces you was bid to remark, 
tepreſented as in a tranſport of devotion. 
Vou have often heard the name of this emi- 
nent ſtateſman and prelate, who lived in the 
reign of Edward III. He was born in 1324, 
and began very early to ſhine in learning and 
politeneſs, as one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons of his time. He was forty-three years 
old when he was nominated” biſhop of Min- 
cheſter : ſoon after he was made lord high 
chancellor, and afterwards prefident of the 
council. In thefe ages of papal authority, 
e butchmen had the management of 'moſt ſe- 
BAY. Y 3 cular 
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cular concerns, and held the firſt civil as well 
as eccleſiaſtical offices in the ſtate. A power / 
ful party however obliged our biſhop. in 1371, 
to give up his office; and three years after- 
wards he retired to his dioceſe. But the king 
ſoon found that his nobles were not capable of 
conducting his government ſo well as his cler- 
gy; and notwithſtanding the intrigues of the 
duke of Lancaſter, in 1389 William of Wick- 
ham was again made lord high chancellor, and 
executed this office with great honor for three 
years, Aſter this he devoted his time, and 
large fortune, to the ſervice of his country. 
He died in 1404, in the eighty firſt yeat of 
his age, leaving this cathedral and college, to- 
gether with New College in Oxford, as ſtand- 
ing monuments of his e and _ 

iſm, 0.2 20K 
From the cathedral we paſs'd to 42 en 
which is elegant and commodious: but the li · 
brary is of no great note. Thence we went to 
the ſchool or college: it was here the worthy 
prelate juſt mentioned, deſigned that you 
ſhoyld be inſtructed and prepared for his cola 
. lege 
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lege in Oxford. The ſchocl room is fitting up 
in an elegant manner; but, I am ſorry to ſay; 
the hall where the youths dine, did not do 
juſtice to the memory of their great founder. 
One is not to expect delicacy and elegance, 
but there is a certain propriety which ought 
to reign in all public places, in every civilized 
ſtate. If cleanlineſs is to the body, what vir- 
tue is to the ſoul : if ſchools are the places | 
whence we receive ſo great a part of the good 
a nation can enjoy, or the evils it can ſuffer; 
every filthy appearance ought to be avoidet. 
Virtue, cleanlineſs, order, and propriety, ge- 
nerally accompany each other. We have 
ſtriking inſtances of this among the lower 
claſſes of the people; and as, among them, 
we ſee what a vaſt difference there is in do- 
meſtic comforts, between thoſe who are | tem- 
perate and induſtricus, and thoſe who are 
brutiſiily abandoned to vice, and the uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors; ſo in the higher claſſes, the 
man who conducts his private concerns, or the 
affairs of his family, with the moſt order and 
decency, always makes the beſt, figure; ands 
ane Y4  ſup- 
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ſuppoſing other things _— is moſt Se | 
ſeemed, 

Next to cleanlineſs in e care — 
to be taken in theſe public ſchools, that boys 
ſhould not appear in rags ; it is apt to give them 
a careleſs turn of thought, with regard to one 
of the eſſential duties of life. | 

In reſpect to their diet; as they are ſeldom 
glutted with quantity, the, quality becomes the 

leſs material: and yet, to indulge my concern 
for their welfare, I muſt obſerve that farina- 
ceous foods, which are generally eſteemed the 
beſt, or rather the cheapeſt for them, being pre- 
pared after the uſual manner of ſchools, are 
not ſo wholſome as common bread if_ right+ 
ly prepared. I have heard an ingenious phy- 

ſician ſay, that as in the ſouth of Europe they 
| kill their children by cramming them with 
bread; in England they ſeldom die without a 
lump of indigeſted pudding in. their, bodies, 
Tho! this remark may appear ludicrous, if we 
conſider the coheſive qualities of flour, as 
worked up into common puddings, it is fitted 
only to the digeſtive organs of ſtrong lahoring 
men, 
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men. For the fame reaſon flour pap for in- 
fants cannot be good, tho it may ſerve as a me · 
dicine, where none better can be had; uſed with 
great caution it may ftop a purging. But as fer- 
mentation breaks and attenuates the particles of 
the flour, good bread becomes ſoluble in wa- 
ter, and better prepared for the weakeſt dige- 
ftion ; when the ſame quantity and quality of 
flour made into a pudding, often creates wind, 
and oppreſſes nature with indigeſtion. I wonder 
therefore, amidſt ſo many and great improve» 
ments made by us, the uſe of broth, made of 
lean beef or mutton, particularly beef, with 
rice or bread, and good vegetables, is not more 
common in ſchools: and that the preſerving 
life, fo far as reaſon and experience teach, is 
not more generally attended to. We ſee the 
fame thing, differently prepared, is food or poj- 
fon. e, D101). 1146503457 Vee4s | * "1 

Tt muſt afford pleaſure to benevolent minds, 
to ſee ſchools well conducted, and young per- 
ſons under proper diſcipline. Why this ſchool 
' thould fall off, as they ſay it does, is a ſecret 
to me. The'diſtance from London is not great 1 

n | it 
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it enjoys a wholeſome air, and plenty of pro- 
viſions, with no inconfiderable revenue of the 
foundation, I, who wiſh well to my county, 
as well as my country, ſhall feel no little indig- 
nation if this ſchool really ſuffers by any mif. 
conduct of thoſe who are charged with the 
care of it; and tho' you was not born in Hamp- 
ſpire, as a friend to virtue and mankind you 
will-join-with me in ſentiment: if the caſe is 
that the maſter being a Tory, and the head uſher 
a Whig, neither party chooſe to ſend their chil- 
dren thither ; we muſt laugh at the abfurdities 
of party zeal, and at thoſe Whigs and Tories 
who carry their notions fo far, 
The ſhell of the palace which was begun by: 
Charles II. in 1683, is by far the moſt ſtrike«' 
ing object: the deſign is grand, and the fitua-' 
tion equally noble and delightful; and yet it 
appears romantic to build on a pinnacle: it 
ſtruck me to ſee a deep ditch on three ſides. 
Here formerly ſtood a caſtle; of which there 
are ſome ruins remaining. The front of this 
palace to the weſt, is ſaid to be above thres 
hundred and twenty feet. The plan was laid 
J | for 
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for bringing a ſpacious ſtreet from it down to 
the cathedral. One cannot but lament that ſo 
much expence ſhould be rendered uſeleſs, and 
that no ſucceeding prince bas finiſhed this edi. 
fice, Had the king lived to execute his deſign, 
he would have incloſed a large tract of ground 
towards Stockbridge, and converted it, into a 
park. The adjacent country affords many de- 
licious proſpects, and is very . hunt. 
ing, [4 350» 
Now 1 SYS a plan's deſipn, . 
I may add, that he did not delight in the 
fox · chace; he uſed to ſay, I is riding poſt. 
te out of the road. Might it not have been hap- 
pier for the morals of this nation, if his diver= 
ſions had been attended with as little guile a 
hunting ? By looking back to his time we may 
trace out the danger of extremes. The enthu- 
ſiaſm of Cromwell's days being follow'd by the 
prodigality and licentiouſneſs of Charles II. and 
his reign by ignorance and bigvtry; wars and 
devaſtations ſucceeding, and, this n, a 
ſuch plenty as if it could have no end, pernicit | 
pus maxims being at the ſame time adopted, our 
minds 
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minds have been prepared for the greateſt vo- 
nality. From ſuch cauſes diſcipline became 
relaxed; and irreligion faſhionable, Men have 
paſſed with impunity for crimes which ought 
to have been puniſhed with death z and now 
you fee in what a ſituation we are | Farewel, 
T am yours, Ge. | AVE A 


P. S. Nov. 10, 1756. Sin& writing theſe 
pages many things have happened much for 
the worſe, and I thank GoD ſome for the better : 
among the latter, I am to inform you, that 
Wincheſter School again begins to floriſh. For 
this we are not a little in debt to the ingenious 
Mr. Jeſeph Wharton, the uſher, whoſe good 
conduct has induced many to ſend their chil- 
dren thither ; and near twenty boys are added 
to the former number within theſe twelve 
months paſt. Mr. M bartom has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the learned world by his edition-of 
Virgil, and tranſlation of part of it: by his 
eſſay on the genius and writings of Pope; and | 

by ſeveral letters in the Im wars 
are aſcribed to him, s 


LET. 
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To Mrs. Dee. | 
RADAR; Fridg. 


FT ER hearing divine ſervice at the ca 
thedral, we took our leave of Winchefter. 
The ſky, which had been hitherto ſo indul- 
gent to us, now let fall a ſhower, but it ſery- 
ed only to cool the earth; for the fan ſoon 
cheared us again with his rays, and helped to 
ſupport the good humor of the company. We 
are much oftener obliged for our happineſs/to 
the weather, than we are aware of; ſuch 4s 
its influence on the mind. If I find myſelf 
leſs happy one day than another, I generally 
diſcover the atmoſphere is heavier than it was, 
enen 
be. „ Hei 
From Wincheſter we went to Alesford, 
| which-is diſtant eight miles. This is a mar- 
ket-town, and diſtinguiſhed for its neatneks, 
About forty years ſince it was entirely conſum- 
ed 


o . 
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ed by fire, and many of the houſes yet appear 
new. The polite captain Rodney has a new 
houſe here, which is very pleaſantly fituated, 
Alesford is remarkable in this, that the road 
through it is broad, hard, and ſmooth, to a 
degree that does great honor to the Inhabitants: ; 
at leaſt it was ſo at this time, 

It is amazing how fupid the greateſt part of 
the people of England are! Either from igna- 
rance, or indolence, one can hardly find a vil- 
lage, the road through which is broad, or 
rightly formed, and as ſeldom kept in com- 
plete repair. But, alas, what ſhall we ſay of 
the roads, if ſo we may call the pavements, 
through the ſtreets of London and MWeęſimin- 
fer? Ignorance and indolence, a little narrow 
ſelfiſh ſpirit, a contempt of the laws in being, 
with an almoſt total neglect of police, con- 
ſidered as an object of legiſlative authority, 
all unite to render our ſtreets abominably irre- 
gular, and conſequently extremely inconveni- 
ent. It might be otherwiſe at a moderate ex- 
pence to individuals, and greatly to their ad- 
vantage; but amongſt all our improvements, 

We 
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wo have not yet reduced ' paving to a regular 


Helen, a eau to the well-being of 


man and beaſt. ) 

From Alesford to Alton is ten miles, the 
road very fair and pleaſant; the country a- 
bounds in corn and meadow lands, but it does 
not ſeem to be very rich in number of inha- 
bitants. {ſon is a market-town very ridat, 
and well built; it is well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, and manufactures barragans, mms, 
and other ſtuffs, to a conſiderable amount. 
Near it are two ſchools of good repute. '/'/ 
This day was diſtinguiſhed from all others 


of our journey; it was paſt five before we ſat 


down to dinner, which hunger rendered more 
grateful than the higheſt ſauces of the - moſt 
ingenious cookery. There is ſomething which 
gives a quickneſs to life, when we wander 2 
little out of the beaten track of it; and in thefe 


pleaſare of travelling. 


— 


Farnham, which is nine miles: it is a turn 
pike · road, and for the moſt part through lanes? 


The 


little irregularities' conſiſts Smt 


From Alton we diredied our courſe to 
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miles from this town, Adieu. I am youre, 
Se. 1 


LETTER IXIL 
Ty the ſame, © 
Mapa, "ey 3 Ea 


E are now at leiſure to conternplate the 
charms of the delicious county of 
Hampſhire, which we. have fo * ow 
- through, d 

— Fes Pan" 

rout from London to Portſmouth, by way of 
Petersfield, to entertain a mean opinion of 
Hampſhire ;, and indeed the road which dies 
between Godalmin and Peteryfield, looks like 

, adreary waſte; but even here the romantic . 
fituation of Hind-Head, has its charms z and 
tho' this part is not well inhabited, it has ma- 

ny fine views of a cultivated country. In ge- 
neral, Hampſhire is well wooded, has many 
delicious downs, pleaſant meadows, and fer- 

tile e lands. It produces. large * 

/ of 


of corn, and great plenty of hops. It feeds 
great flocks of ſheep, and great numbers of 
bogs. The honey of this country is much e- 
ſeemed; and there are ſome iron mines. It 
is alſo enriched by manufactures, and receives 
no ſmall advantages from commerce both fo- 
reign and domeſtic. 

The coaſts of this county, from Allom- 
bead to Spithead, take in the harbors of Chr 
Church, Limington, Southampton, and Port 
mouth, and exhibit a view of a fertile and de- 
lightful country. Indeed the . coaſts from 
Portſmouth, eaſtward to Emſworth, which is 
reren 
but a dreary appearance. > 
As this county properly includes the Meef 
Wight; fo much diſtinguiſhed for its fertility 
and rural charms, we may with boldneſs ſay, 
that for fize and beauty, it vies with the moſt 
delightful province of the moſt delightful 
iſland in the world. If to this we add the ho- 
nor it receives by including the port, from 
whence-we took our departure, which is the 
great rendezvous of our naval ſtrength, it de- 
Vo. I, i mands 
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mands the higher place in our eſteem." Am 
partial to my own county? In truth I never 
faw half ſo much of it before I had the-plea+ 
- ſure of attending you; and it certainly would 
not have appeared ſo charming, had I been 
with company leſs agreeable,  Farewel, =: 


LETTER. 980 885 
To Mrs. Oz#+###*, I "rr 
MADAM, 18 | Saturday... 


ARNHAM is a confiderable markets 
town, but I ſaw little more in it than 
dirty houſes: beſides we were now drawing 
near home; that was enough to engage my 
attention; I do not mean with deſire to change 
my company, nor yet to enjoy the delights of 
London. — This morning we took. our leave of 
our landlord at the 5, and proceeded to 
Guilford, which is diſtant twelve miles. The 
road is in ſome places much broken up by 
heavy carriages: it lies very high, on a chalky 
way, but the vallies and hills on each ſide ap- 


- pear 
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pear very grand, che proſpects exteniſive, and 


ſome of them inexpreſſibly delightful As one 


deſcends the hill, which leads to Gur/ford, this 
antient town has a very noble and romantic ap- 
pearance;”- The ruins of Sf. Catbarint cha · 
pel, on an eminence, is a very ſtriking ob- 
ect: of what antiquity this chapel is, I could 
never diſcover z but the materials of which it 
is built, are ſaid to be as hard as iron; and to 
all appearance it has ſtood the ſtorms of ages. 
On the other ſide of the valley is a lofty cliff 
of chalk, which heightens the grandeur of the 
n 3 TS | 

hs entrance of Guilferd is over the Ny: 
it is 4 very neat borough-town, and has many 
vory good houſes. The declivity on which it 
ſtands, joined to the view of the oppoſite hills, 
gives it an air of grandeur ; whilſt the Fey, 
whoſe ſtreams water the lower part of the 
town, adds to the beauty as well as the advan- 
tage of the fituation, This river is of the more 
utility, as it communicates with the Tbamet. 
Coen and timber are thus brought to the ca - 
pital; and the mills which are worked on it 
. 0 22 ſupply 
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ſupply the neighbouring country with maal, 
which is alſo conveyed in eonſiderable quanti- 
ties to London. 1: 111296 Slonw 
This place is a great thoroughfare, into 
Hampſhire. It is well inhabited, and contains 
three churches, with an hoſpital. for twelve 
old men, and eight women, built by; George 
- Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign 
of James I. It is ſaid the occaſion, of this 
' building for charitable uſes, was to | atone; for 
his accidentally killing a man. His monument 
being broken down by the top of a chuteh 
tumbling in, the parts of it are now depoſited 
in the hoſpital, This biſhop, tho' deſcended 
from an obſcure family in Gwilferd, one of his 
brothers became a biſhop alſo, and the/&ther 
. lord-mayor of London. > eQWygb an 
But what ſtruck me moſt, was the ruint of 
an old caſtle, part of which now belongs to 
Dr. Mitchel; and ſome of the remains of a 
palace of great extent, which, as appears by 
the beſt authorities, was the refidence of Babel 
red. one of the Saxon kings, near 800. years 
| ko. It alſo _ from the. foundations 
| 4 that 
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that have been dug up, at ſome diſtance from 
| the place where the ruins now ſtand, that the 

whole declivity of the hill on the eaſt fide of 
the river Fey, was occupied by this monarch. . 
In thoſe days this place was called Geldford : 
Geld in German ſigniſies money; whence one 
would de led to conclude that it had ſome al- 
lufon to che richneſs and great fertility of this 
country, and the delightful proſpects with 
which it abounds on every fide. I believe it 
was the queen of this potentate, called Eby, 
vhoſe favorite reſidence was called EGV 
hem, or _ home, now converted Into 
„ 
From oled we took the road to Bebe, 
which is fixteen miles; Leaving the town, 
the downs on which the races are run, lie a 
diſtinguiſhed: for fine houſes and delightful 
- feats, and there are ſeveral ſituated. near this 
croſs- rad. The moſt remarkable which 
ſttuck me, was Lord Onflow's and Admiral 
Baſerwen e; the laſt has not ſo many marks 
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thy ſituation. Here are many inequalities af 
ground, beautifully variegated with woods, 
incloſures, and open fields, where Ceres now 
ſeemed to ſmile. with the moſt attractive 
charms. We pals'd by the villages Clandon, 
Effingham, and many others: this part of the 
country, being extremely well inhabited, is 
one of the moſt pleaſant roads of the kind 1 


haye yet. ſeen in. England, , .. _ 

At lepgth we arriyed at Epſom. mas 
labors under the common fault, of the road, 
in the heart of the town, being much too 
* , narrow; however, it is well known ta be 
the rendezvous of people of taſte, pleaſurg, 
and fortune. Here we had the pleaſure" of 
waiting on our much honored friends, M 
Basasa, and her three amiable daughters, 
with her ſiſter Mrs. La, in Company: 
with Mr. and Mrs. E#++#$*, who received. us 
with great. hoſpitality and politeneſs—T he 
meeting of my friend Mr. Eura, brought 
to my thoughts a journal af a different nature.. 
this, gentleman commanded one of his Mar- 
Jeſs yachis at Helvset, in Ofeber 15 go, he 

At > I a 
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=. Mes Dove. 
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RON Epſon we purſued pur journey 
by a croſs ugly road of clay. which | 
ſeemed to be only paſſable in dry weather, and 
at length we came in view of the dead flat * 
Engliſh Holland, Hampton- court. As we ap- . 
proached Twickenham, the charming banks ar 
check the remembrance of other delightful 

ſcenes, which were no paſſing away like n 
dream, and of which this moralizing Letter- | 
journal cun preſerve the memory only for a 
day.” But is not this the cafe af life in gene- 

ral ? Thoſe who paſs through it moſt pleaſunt- 
ly, in it not chyefly by means of a ſucceſſion) of © | 


>:.4 


defyoes the remembrance of the former" Vo 
7 „ 


7 3 


objects, of which the laſt, in ſome meaſure, © 
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moſt not miſtake my meaning: "the" it's faid, 
variety has its charms with your ſex 16 
well as mine; yet conſtancy in ſocial duties, 
or in whatever relation we ſtand to others, 1s 
a virtue ſo intimately united with obedience to 
60D, and a juſt regard to our own worth and 
dignity, there can be no virtue without it. 
Df all pleaſu res, that which is derived from 
company, is the moſt delightful. This is ob- 
ſervable in the brute creation: in men the love 
of ir is implanted by the cop of nature, a8 1 
paſſion of the mind. As the furnace prov- 
eth the potter's vefſel, ſo the trial of à tnan 
„is in his reaſening“ We eafily diſcover 
that our true glory 'confiſts in the exereiſe df 
our reaſon, and conſequently, that che more 
rational our diſcourſe is, the more it tens 
to exalt and cultivate the ſocial affections: and 
It is not leſs certain that the mote theſe ure im- 
proved, the more delightful life will be; not 
only from the mere pleaſure of ſociety, but as 
It leads us to make deeper diſcoveries" of our- 
| elves, and to adote the great naler who en- 
Gove us with ſuch capacities of og 
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Alen arg pot angels, nor women neither, and 
yet both are nearly related to theſe meſſengers 
of heaven when they do not debaſe theme 
ſelves, |, We complain of the inflability of life, 
and of the imperfection of all things; but it 
is from the frame and habit of the mind, that 
objects derive their pleaſing or diſpleaſing a 
Herrera hd the TOMMY N L 
contented to. be what O — a 
make reaſon, and our natural love of urru- 

the umpires. - „ ir lh det IG 
Our partie may do themſelves the juſtic to 
ay} they were not vociferouſly merry, E- 
travagant mirth is ſad mirth; it is month nun 
powers from whence the beauty of ſentiments 
we ſbould be always in the abr lofophifing 
ſtrain: but good ſenſe. is neceſſary, and ſo is 
good bumar z much depends alſo on habit of 
wind, and knowledge of the word, and par- | 
icularly on | the degree of eſteem which thoſe, 
- who ociate, have for each other. It is hap- 
: PY 
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py to enjoy that turn of mind, which we em- 
phatically call good nature, but the defire of 
fleafing, with very lively people, is apt to dege · 
nerate into wit, which, tho” much admired' 
by the world, is one of the loweſt good qua- 
lities of the mind, and a dangerous weapon in 
moſt hands! It oftener diſturbs the peace, chan 
promotes the harmony of ſociety. þ 
Curd be the verſe, — ent 
« Which tends to make one bone man my foe,” 
faid Mr. Pope, tho there is reaſon to fear this 
was dictated by the genius of the poet, rather 
than by the pirit of the nan. He was upen 
ſome occaſions: wittily ſatyrical, perbupr be. 
yond the bounds which humanity preſeribes: 
I think he laſh'd ſometimes more eee 
than 0 fully; yet it is plain he adopted it 45 
principle, to abandon his charming müſe, 
charming when ſhe taught or ſooth' d, ruther 
than hurt one upright heart, whatever pecul- 
arities might attend it. 
But, Madam, tho à man ſhould be a m 
ſter of uit, virtue, and good ſenſe, his friend 
N grow tired of his company. Wilb it ar- 
TOY: | 
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gue-moſt my want of wit, or good: ſenſe, iE 
ſay, this may happen where there are wenn 
alſo ? But it does not happen ſo! often, underr 
phileſophers, ſay what they pleaſe, female con · 
verſation, when it is conducted with-delicacy; 
tho it-ſhould--nov always" bs unn, q 0 
great a portion of ſenſe; has the greateſt p]; 
er to improve the underſtanding, moſt" affured- 
ly to mend the manners, and delight the moſt 
chaſtis'd imaginations of men: you will judge 
the beſt how the caſe ſtands with women.” T' 
hope yau. and your companion will be the ler- 
ter for what you have ſeen, and for what you 
have heard alſo, at leaſt for that part which is 
now upon record. You will believe me, when 
I ſay, that in the courſe of my life, I hawe 
been more than once fick of 2 partie, in a quar. 
ter part of eigbr bours, and that I now paſſed 
my time, without one painful thought, for 
eight ſummer's days. Here indeed; at the fbot 


of this King fon-bridge, where we parted, tis 
magic-wand, which had given objects 5 mad: 
aug ; Charme, 
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